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INTRODUCTION 



Although the old saying that "Generals die in bed 



many times disprovon in 'dor Id Sar II, it is manifestly true that no 



one man can be on two or more battlefields at the same time. Yet it 



is equally true that the events of each battle are of prime importance 
to the men who plan the nation’s campaigns. The answer r.as always 
been to bring the battle report back tc headquarters as rapidly and 
vividly as possible.- by runner, wig-wag, telegraph, telephone, radio 
and written report — and, latterly, by photograph. 



It has long beer stated tnat one picture’ is wortn ten tnou- 
sand words, for a photograpn gives the utmost in information with tne 
greatest possible speed, hundreds of words cf description of how an 
item of equipment performed under cattle conditions are expressed by 
a single picture or reel showing the apparatus in use. A lengthy 
description of the enemy's tactical metnods may often be expressed 
more clearly -- and always mere briefly -- by a film sequence. 

The photograph, whether still or motion, has an additional 
advantage ever the oral or written report. It is more imnerscnalj it 
reflects to a lesser extent the specialised interest of the soldier 
making the report. Pictures taken, for example, to show trocpE land- 
ing on a foreign shore, will shew not only the performance of the land- 
ing craft, buT also the use of small arms and communications equipment, 
the condition of clothing, and various other matters of interest tc tne 
staff , tec.-mical services and tactical ccmmand* 



•ombat photography may be defined as "still or moticn photo- 
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graph}’ undertaken under battle conditions". Vo re broadly, it Includes 
a variety of subjects, not all of tactical nature, such as supply 
problems, minefield clearance, evacuation and treatment of wounced, 
results of friendly and enemy artillery and oambardmont, performance 
of friendly and enemy weapons, and a quantity of otr.er information. 

Tne uses to which combat pnotograpny hes beer, put are so 
manifold that it is impossible to draw a sharp distinction between it 
and otner categories. Combat stills and motion pictures are used for 
tne immediate combat situation, for intelligence, ior strategic and 
tactical planning, as well as public relations purposes in periodicals 
and newsreels; they are used for training; for morale; for develop- 
mental engineering work. 

An idea oi the scope or combat photography can be had from 
the list of subjects to be photographed for ASF, which appears as In- 
olcsure 1 to Aar Department i.ernorandum No. SlOo-31-43, doted 28 August 
1&43. fne Chief Signal Officer was notified at least monthly of any 
changes desired in the list. It snculd be noted tnat pnotograpny cf 
other activities was not pronibited oy their omissi on frem the list, 
but might le handled at the discretion of the theaters. A similar 

list from Army Ground Forces suggested that pictures taken in training 

2 

areas in theaters include: commando training, street fignting, anti- 

aircraft defense, landing operations, oeacn defense, bombin^ raids, 
captured armament, defense of airdromes, road blocks, tank traps and 
cantonments. In battle areas, it was suggested that pictures include: 
battle field recovery, hostile camouflage met nods , hostile armcr and 
armament, hostile transport, operations of our troeps , shelling and 
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bombing, and such miscellaneous combat as tank and patrol operations . 

The value of showing the disaster attendant on the use of incorrect 
battle technique was stressed. 

These requests were forwarded to photograpnic units in tne 
field, and the required footage was made. 

Ihe relationship Detween comoat films and training films is 
extremely close, for shots of troops in action, or performing tasks oe- 
hind the lines in theaters of operation, were widely used to train 
soldiers wno might expect tc encounter siniiar situations, i'or example, 
early in 1S43, the Corps of engineers requested that a training film oe 
made in North Africa giviug complete coverage of the locating and dis- 
arming of hostile mine fields."^ Ibis film was used for training troops 
in such work, right where the pictures were made, as well as in other 
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areas • 

Use of combat photography by the higher echelons is indicated 
by the following statement of policy on ccmbat motion pictures as con- 
cerning the Chief of Staff, dated 20 fcarch 1S43- 

To bring the war to the Chief of Staff -- trds covers 
a multitude of activities. Not only is the Chief of Staff 

interested in the 21 branches of the service and that they 
function properly, the Chief of Staff and his staff are in- 
terested in combat films both of our army and those of enemy. 
In particular, the Chief of Staff is interested in tne ef- 
fectiveness of those of the enemy. In the final analysis, 
motion pictures must bring to nis staff the war that is now 
spread all over the world. 1 



It has, in some instances, been impossible to draw a defi- 
nite line of demarcation between combat photography and military 
photography of other sorts. The combat pnotograpner who is attached 
to a task force may be taking front-line combat pictures one day, and 
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making medical pictures in a behind- the-linea hospital cr shots of 
ceremonies at headquarters the next. Cne darkroom man in tne 
photographic laboratory -ray be developing combat film, while another 
processes Identification pictures or protraits in no way connected 
with true combat. For the purpose of this monograph, however, any 
work done by a combat pnotographic organisation is considered combat 
photography, with stress placed upon the coverage of action and as 
little space as possible devoted to activities which are clearly not 
combat connected. 

Information has not oeen available on every comoat photo- 
graphic unit, nor upon all tne activities of any unit; considerations 
of time and space would nave prevented the inclusion of much material 
of this sort nad it been accessible. 

In Chapter I, some space has been devoted to photographic 

training in the two decades preceding World War II, The reason for 

this is two- folds the experience gained during that period was helpful 

in forming training policies and practices during the recent war; this 

information is to be found in no other place. Training in World War 

II is discussed not only in this monograph, but is also covered in two 
§ 

others. The complete story of tne organization of every photographic 
unit, company and detachment has not been included, although certain 
organizations are discussed in the chapter; the strengti.s of all on 
Pearl Harbor Day, D-Day, VE-Day, and VJ-Day, and the tneaters in whicn 
they served will be found in Appendix C. l!ore detailed stories appear 
in Theater Histories and the histories of the various organizations 
concerned. 



Chapter II tells of Signal Corps combat photographic equip- 













nent, with emphasis upon that wuich would be used by the photographer 



or darkroom man in the field. Standard studio and processing laoo' 



ratory equipment is omitted as beyond tne scope of tnis monograph 



descriptions of it can be fcund in various Signal Corps catalogs 



Uor could the experience of every photcgrapni c organisation 



be detailed in the cnapters dealing with overseas operations. It was 



necessary to cover experien.es of all types, including problems of 



photograpny, supply, equipment and personnel, but reports from each 



theater did not always cover all these categories. Chapter III 



therefore, is devoted to a general picture of overseas operations, and 



includes materiel germane to all tneaters. Chapter IV covers Korth 



Africa and Italy, and is concerned largely with organisational matters 



:hapter V deals with the pacific areas, and illustrates typical combat 



coverage matters encountered in the making of a feature film 



ihapter 



VI is devoted to the European Theater, and presents, in addition to 



the organisational picture, a study of processing on a large scale 



/•here problems of equipment are peculiar to a tneater, tnese nave been 



included in the appropriate chapters 



Trie handling accorded combat stills and films in the United 



States is described in Chapter VTI 



Chapter VIII gives tne autnors' recommendations on combat 



photography "if war should come again 



based largely upon the opinions expressed by combat cameramen and 



photographic officers in various theaters, and upon progress which is 



viewed as possible during peace-time, when development may receive a 



greater proportion of attention, and procurement a lesser proportion 
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than in war time. 



The entire monograph was prepared with the thought that it 
would be of use in the event of another mobilization. Vaterial was 
choeen for inclusion with this in mind. 
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CHAPtat I 



ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING FOR 
COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHY 



Activity Prior to World ; T< 



Since the invention of photography in 1839, picture-taking 



has played a part in every war in which the United States has been 



engaged, but in World War II the emphasis placed upon it was far 



greater than ever before. Photographs were made by civilian* in the 



field as long ago as the Civil War; they were made on a large scale 



in World War I, although the trained photographic personnel then 



available amounted to only 92 officers and 498 enlisted men. Of this 



number 54 officers and 418 men were in France, engaged principally in 



laboratory work, or assigned to combat divisions. Each unit so assign- 



ed consisted of one motion picture operator, one still photograDher, 



and two "helpers 



Approximately four times as many photographers 



were trained for combat duty in World War II 



Yet, despite the small number of Signal Corps photographers 



in the first World War, the Army has on file some 165,000 still pic 



tures and 539,197 feet of motion pictures covering that conflict 



Some of this material was made by photographers attached to such 



organizations as the Sigineers and Air Corps as well as the Signal 



Corps, and actually represented only a minor portion of the pictorial 



information made available to the public, which received the major 



part from pictures made by commercial newsreel and newspaper syndicate 



services 




During the "long armistice" from 191*5 to 1939, whan Germany 
renewed her interrupted attempt at achieving world supremacy, higher 
echelons in the United States appear to have devoted comparatively 
little thought to combat photography. Training had little to do 
with that activity, most of the stress being laid upon teaching the 
procedures necessary for the production of still and motion pictures 
for publicity and training purposes. 

In World War I, U. S. Army photos were required "principally 

for a graphic pictorial history," and secondarily for public information, 
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and tactical artillery and aerial use. To provide the necessary photo- 
graphers, two schools were opened: the United States School of Photo- 

graphy (land) at Columbia University, New York, N. Y., on 1 January 
1918; the United States School of Aerial Photography at the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. , sir weeks later. 

The land school provided a six weeks’ course for commissioned 
and enlisted personnel in still and motion picture photography, devoting 
the final week to work in mock trenches of nearby camps. Upon gradua- 
tion, the most competent enlisted men were recommended for commissions 
as second lieutenants. Graduates were formed into units, each consist- 
ing of a lieutenant, a sergeant and a private or pfc, for assignment 
to divisions, the officers and non-coms being specialists in either 
still photography and laboratory or motion picture photography. Other 
types of photographic teams were also formed for larger units, labora- 
tories, and special assignments. 

JCfHW Ht l 




The aerial school offered a five weeks' photographic course. 



with a concurrent sub-course in camera repair work, so that each photo 
unit might have its own repairman. It graduated approximately 2500 
photographers in its six months of existence, with enrollment so heavy 
at times that classes were held to 700 students, the overflow receiving 
military training at Madison Barracks, N. Y. , until vacancies occurred. 
'Then the Air Service was separated from the Signal Corps in Uay, 1913, 
the Rochester school passed from Signal Corps control. 

On 2 October 1919, the Signal School at Camp Alfred Vail 
(now Fort Monmouth) offered a course in still photography, with in- 
struction in motion picture photography anticipated. 3 All photographic 
training at this school w be discontinued in 1926, when instruction in 
radio, telephone, telegraph and meteorology were substituted,^ only to 
be reinstated as a four weeks’ course in 192?. A proposal was adopted 
in 1«28 to lengthen the course to nine months, in order to expand the 
motion picture portion of the training. Personnel viho completed the 
course were sent to the Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for "a post graduate course in the practical operation of 
a large photographic laboratory." 6 Upon completion of this work, 
photographers were assigned to Corps Area laboratories or Department 
headquarters. 

As to their ability, the Officer in Charge of the Photo- 
graphic Division commented: 
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In general , it is a safe bet to say that 95 p«r 
cent cf the photographs sent into this office from our 
photographers in the field to be used for publicity 
purposes are unsatisfactory and cannot be used for one 
reason or another. 7 

This statement is particularly damning since the majority of all 
pictures taken were for publicity use. These photographic failures 
were believed at least partially attributable to lack of proper super- 
vision by officers in charge of photographic work at Corps Areas and 
Departments. Captain Alonzo Fox, formerly in charge of Signal Corps 
photographic activities, summed up the situation: 

In my opinion there is throughout the commissioned 
personnel of the Signal Corps a distinct lack of under- 
standing of what should be expected or demanded of the 
photographic personnel.... This can be corrected and 
should be, and the missionary work can beet be begun at 
the school.... By criticism principally, the officer 
can become acquainted with the ordinary and usual mis- 
takes which mar a picture and render it unsatisfactory 
as a proper record or for publication. How many hours 
should be devoted to this, 1 am unable to say, but I 
do think considerable more time should be allotted than 
is at present. Again I feel that the present school 
staff could arrive at the proper course, schedule, and 
time which is necessary to properly impart the instruc- 
tion. 3 

Training was reorganized, and in 1931 a skilled motion pic- 
ture photographer was obtained to teach that subject in a two weeks’ 
course of 60 hours. Men of better than average ability were given the 
revised training, and after graduation many of them sought employment 
in industry as soon as their enlistments had expired; turnover of 
enlisted personnel was the chief complaint of the Photographic Division. g 
The number of graduates, though small, was adequate for Signal Corps 
needs:® the Fort Monmouth school graduated eight men in FT 1930, 
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thirteen in 1931 (eleven nf whoa were from the Signal Corpe, and two 
free the Air Corpe), and fourteen in 1932, when two failed to complete 
the course successfully.^ 



In 1932, the photographic course at Fort Monmouth was sus- 
pended, and photographic personnel from that installation wer« put on 
detached service for training in news photography at Governors Island, 

Hq, II Corps Area, and for "further training in photography and labora- 
tory work" at the Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory in Washington, 
as had been recommended in June of that ye&r.^ 

Until 1937, all photographic training was conducted at these 
installations. By that time, the need for photographers had increased 
and a course in still picture procedures was instituted at Fort Monmouth, 
the length of the course to be "from three to six months, dependent upon 
the ability of the individual. "12 The six months’ course held from 15 
January to 15 July 1938 provided three graduates and one failure.^3 

In 1939 and 1939, it had been the practice to maintain at the 
Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory, three specially selected graduates 
of the Fort Monmouth photographic course, for additional training. Late 
in 1939, the need for capable photographers at SCPL had so increased 
that "Due to abnormal losses at the Signal Corps Photographic Labora- 
tory, it appears to be desirable to discontinue the course of Instruc- 
tion of the present class /""at Fort Monmouth J and assign them 
immediately for duty at the Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory 
where they can be further trained under the supervision of experienced 
photographers. 



c 
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Since 1937, the Sigral Corps School at Fort Monmouth had 
allocated to Training Film Field Unit No. 1 some of the apace used 
for photographic inatr uction. In 1940, an attempt was nade to re- 
gain this space, but training films were greatly needed, and the 
sit'iation remained unsolved until the establishment of the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center in 1942.^5 



X 
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B. The Pre-War Period 

The outbreak of the war in Europe in September 1939 
brought forth a flood of combat pictures from both Allied and Axis 
nations. The General Staff rapidly realized how a multitude of 
new lessons of modern warfare could be learned from such stills 
and footage — how important such pictures as, for example, "Sicg 
im Weston", were for military study, troop training, and home front 
information and morale — and how vitally such pictures would be 
needed by America if war came to this country. 

Even before the Japanese struck, the nation was preparing 
for photographic coverage of the hostilities which threatened. Each 
mobile field army was to be covered by a Signal Photographic Company. 
Colonel (then Major) R. T. Schlosberg of Army Pictorial Division, on 
22 November 1940, had estimated the Signal Corps requirement for 
photographic personnel. In a letter to Mr. William D; Ferguson, of 
Buffalo, New York, he wrote: 

Compared to the large number of men being brought 
into the service, the requirements for photographic 
personnel for the Signal Corps are small, initially 
under 300 in all, including both still and motion pic- 
ture photography. 







This included photographic work other than combat photography* 

Motion picture photography had not been taught at the Fort 
Monmouth School since 1932, nor was such instruction provided for when 
the Replacement Training Center was established at Fort Monmouth at 
the advent of selective service. A. twelve weeks ' course in still 
photography was to be given by five men detailed from SCPL, and it 
was suggested that two additional men be secured from the Training 
Film Production Laboratory (formerly Training Film Field Unit No. l) 
to instruct in motion picture work. Training was to include the use 
of hand or portable motion picture cameras, in addition to other photo- 
graphic equipment. It was also recommended that selectees who had 
shown exceptional qualifications in photography and leadership be 

sent to a proposed school at Fort Monmouth for advanced training, to 
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qualify them for non-commissioned and specialist grades. The school 
was to accommodate 100 students, half of whom were to be officers. 

However, the Signal School was expanding rapidly, and it 
was decided not to press the adoption of this plan >intil all necessary 
arrangements had been made for training essential specialists in ths 
Aircraft Warning Service. A substitute plan for training officers at 
the AAF Photographic School was rejected because "the suitability of 
their course for our purposes is considered doubtful." The Chief 
Signal Officer's decieion in reply to such suggestions was that the 
proposals be held in abeyance until the beginning of the next fiscal 
year — 1 July 19U. 18 




In May 1941, War Plans 4 Training Division reported a sur- 
plus of fifty still photographers. Of these, 21 were assigned to 
the newly activated First (later designated 161st) Signal Photo- 
graphic Company at Fort Banning, Georgia, and the remaining 29 
shipped to photographic laboratories in overseas departments and 



During the early months of 1941, the Replacement Training 



Center was producing still cameramen only — no motion picture photo- 



graphers. Uotion picture production men, scenario writers, etc., were 



required to produce training films, and the Army did not then recognise 



such classifications. To secure the needed men, the Office of the Chief 



Signal Officer sometimes advised qualified men, who were awaiting the 
draft, to give "a slightly different occupation specialty when inter- 



viewed in order to assure that they would be assigned to motion picture 



Thus a scenario writer who gave his occupation as motion pic- 



ture cutter, a recognized classification, would be sent to Fort Mon- 



mouth, then the Signal Corps' only Replacement Training Center, and 



utilized in the Training Film Production Laboratory. The practice 



was rendered unnecessary when additional siotion picture specialties 



were listed 



The number of professional motion picture cameramen being 



inducted was "wholly inadequate" for the Signal Corps' purposes, and 



although training in specialties not taught at the Replacement Train 



ing Center was given at the Training Film Production Laboratory, it 



was reconmended that a special school for motion picture instruction 
20 

be organized. A school capable of accommodating 100 enlisted still 
photographers was also proposed. 




The school for action picture photographers ass authorized, 
and an expenditure of $15,000 for a building and $1,700 for equipment 
was planned, to train a al nlwiun of JO men at all times in a three -months 
course. 21 But before the plan could be effected, another proposal was 
made: to combine all photographic activities into one establishment, 

with facilities for training 100 notion picture cameramen simultaneously. 
While not acted upon immediately, this was accomplished later in the 



establishment of the Signal Corps Photographic Center in Long Island 



At the same time, there was instruction of Signal Corps 
photographers in civilian institutions. In 1930, arrangements had been 
made through the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences to train a 



limited number of officers in the major Hollywood studios, the immediate 



cause being Army interest in the then relatively new sound pictures 



Each officer was to be exposed to the Industry's various phases for 



approximately one year, to become familiarized with technical laboratory 



and production methods. *3 In the nine years during which the Hollywood 

training was given, eight Signal Corps officers received the instruction 



The final one reported, "The schedule of instruction as now arranged ie 



very haphazard.... The schedule should be laid out in advance, specify- 
ing a definite amount of time to be spent with each organization.... 
/~and_7 should be arranged so that loss time will be spent in the three 
major studios which now fill the major part of the schedule time and 



more in the email studios 




Figure 2 






Training in combat photography, 1933, at Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Lieutenant, atop truck is now colonel, and Chief of Army Pictorlel 
Service) civilian heads Equipment Branch APS. 
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In the latter part of 1941, an option was taken on the old 

Paramount Studios at Astoria, Long Island City, N. Y. This option 

<%• 

was exercised on 25 January 19yf, and the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center took form. Plans were made to conduct photographic training 
at the center, and the move from Fort Monmouth commenced. This trans- 
fer of equipment and personnel required four months, during which 
"such numbers of the 94 trainees scheduled for training each 13 weeks 
as may be requested by the Commanding Officer of the Training Film 
Production Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, will be trained at the Training 
Film Production Laboratory in the motion picture photographic special- 
ties. The remainder of the 94 trainees will be trained in the Replace- 
ment Training Center in basic photography dealing in general with the 
phases of still photography. "25 This policy was to continue until 
photographic training activities could be transferred to the SCPC, after 
which photographic trainees were to receive only basic training at the RTC. 

In 1941, further training in civilian institutions was given. 

A seven-aonth course in newsreel photography was instituted at March of 
Time, Inc. on 3 February 1941; a nine-^weeks' course in news photography 
at Life Magazine commenced in July of the same year. In addition, 
two men were sent to the '.finona Photographic School, Winona Lake, 

Indiana. 26 On 30 April 1942, tne first course was begun at the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center, where it was planned to have 150 men 
always in training, half In still photography, half in motion pictures, 
a quota not achieved until after June 1944. At this time, also, res- 
ponsibility for photographic training passed from Military Training 
Division, OCSigO, to Army Pictorial Service, OCSigO. The school at 
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SCPC has regularly been directly under the Commanding Officer of the 
Center. 2 ”^ 

At first the Photographic School Division of SCPC was set 

up as the 8b4th Signal Photographic Battalion, but later became an 

administrative unit operated as an entity, handling its own personnel 

and internal administrative and supply matters j Post Headquarters 

and Training Headquarters were "considered separate headquarters in 
27 

their own sphere." 

C. Training for iforid War II 

The anticipated requirement for combat photographers in 

the spring of 1942 had called for a weekly enrollment of thirteen 

men: three from Fort Uonmouth, ten from Camp Crowder. By summer, 

it appeared necessary to increase the weekly enrollment to thirty. 2 ® 

To do this, it was necessary to draw a weekly quota of fifteen men 

from Camp Kohler . ^ The quota for calendar year 1943 was first set 

at 3000 photographic technicians. This figure was later revised to 

225: three companies cf 75 man each. Each company was to include 

the following specialists:^ 0 

30 Motion Picture Cameramen 
20 Still Photographers 
20 Darkroom Men 
2 Film Recorders 
1 Camera Repairman 

1 Sound Recording Equipment Maintenance Man 
1 Motion Picture Equipment Maintenance Man 

It was also planned to train 40 officers at the SCPC School in 1943. 







Thus Photographic quotas for 1942 and 1943 were 6oO and 300 
trained technicians , respectively. The actual numbers trained were 525 
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enlisted non in 191*2, 101 officers and 652 non in 1963. In 1964 the 

totals trained wore 97 officere and 6bl men; in 1965, 1*6 officers and 

621 non. Tho totala for tho four years wore 286 officors and 2259 men. 

A breakdown showing tho categories trained in those yeArs appears in 

the accompanying tables and graph. 

The Signal Corps had hoped to draw most of its students 

in combat photography from men whom the deception Centers had placed 

in one or more of the following classifications: 

Photographers, News (602) 

Cameraman, Motion Picture (063) 

Film Recorder, Motion Picture, Sound (208) 

Photographic Laboratory Supervisor (156) 

Laboratory Supervisor (134; 

Chemist (611) 

Photographer, Developer and Printer (156) 

Laboratory Technician, 16mm and 35mm (136) 

Projectionist, Motion Picture (137) 

Film Editor and Cutter (131) 

Camera Repairman (062) 

Equipment Maintenance Man (133) 

Sound Recording Equipment Maintenance Man (207) 

Electrician, generator, and Motion Picture (132) 31 

This did not work out in practice, for there were too few 
men of this type to fill quotas. Advanced amateur photographers were 
accepted as the be3t substitute, the term "advanced amateur" as ap- 
plied to photographers having much the same connotation as when "ama- 
teur" is used to describe a radio operator: the meaning conveyed is 

"a skilled non-professional", by no means is a "a &yo H indicated. The 
men chosen to become photographers recieved their basic training; their 
"special skill" training covered operation of Army photographic equip- 
ment which was in most cases similar to that which they had used as 
civilians. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TRALNItlG, OFFICERS 
CALENDAR YEARS 1942 THROUGH 1945* 
APPLICABLE BUT NOT EXCLUSIVE, TO COMBAT PHOTOGRAPH! 



Cl Title 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total 

Motion Picture Raking Activities 



MGS 8520 


Motion Picture Coordinating 
Officer 






2 


1 


3 


sics e 53 o 


Motion Picture Officer 


0 


22 

95 


76 

13 


67 

S3 


$ 


Other Motion Picture Activities 












MCS 8515 


Motion Picture Laboratory 
Engineer 








2 • 


2 


MG6 8516 


Motion Picture Editor 








i 


1 


KGS 8517 


Sound Officer 


"o 


"o 


9 


6 


12 

15 


Still Picture Activities 












UOS 8540-41 Still, Military, Officer 


“o 


6 

T 


7 

7 


10 

10 


§ 


All Other Photographic Activities 












MQS 7052 


Photo Equipment Engineer 






2 


1 


3 


M06 8500 


Unit Commander 






1 




1 


MCS 8550 


Unit Manager 


"o 


~c 


~ 


1 

2 


l 

5 


TOTAL 














Motion 


Picture 


0 


95 


87 


74 


256 


Still 


Picture 


0 


6 


7 


10 


23 


All others 


0 

0 


0 

Tol 


A 


2 

& 








•Statistics on training, as shown in these tables and graph, from R H 
Clearman, Operations Section, Military Training Branch, P & T Division, 
8 February 1945* 



PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING, miSTBD PffiSONNHL, 
CALL’D AH TSARS 1942 IHROUGH 1945 * 
APPLICABLE BUT HOT 3CCLUSIVK, TO COMSAT PHOTOGRAPH! 



Cl 


Title 


1942 I 


.943 


1944 


1945 


Total 


Picture-taking activities 












152 

(402) 


Photographer, Hens 


265** 


161 


180 


101 


207 


Procession activities 












134 


Laboratory Technician, Motion 
Picture 


1 


2 


2 


11 


16 


154 


Photographic Darkroom Man 


1 


30 






31 


411 


Chemical Laboratory Arsistant 






3 




3 


945 


Fhotographic Laboratory Technician 


2 


“82 


200 

205 


112 

123 


212 

412 


Maintenance activities 












042 


Camera Repairman 


2 


85 






87 


043 


Camera Repairman, Motion Picture 


51 




196 


144 


391 


133 


Camera Repairman 


~53 


95 


JJL 

213 


144 


.12 

495 



TOTALS 



Picture -taking 


265 


161 


190 


101 


707 


Processing 


2 


32 


205 


123 


412 


Maintenance 


_52 




213 


Ikk 






320 


328 


598 


368 


1614 


■•‘♦Included processing until late 


ir 1942, per 


Capt WR Jennings, 


APS, 



10 May 1946 



OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING 



Cl 


Title 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Total 


070 


Draftsman 




3 






3 


130 


Animation Artist 


130 


41 


5 




176 


131 


Film Editor, Motion Picture 


11 


28 


12 


4 


55 


132 


Electrician, Motion Picture 


4 


9 


2 


11 


26 


135 


Electric Locomotive (Model) 




9 






9 


136 


Model Maker 




5 






5 


137 


Projectionist, Motion Picture*** 


47 




1 


9 


57 


206 


lemra Sound Projector Repairman 






18 


2 


20 


207 


Sound Recording Equipment 


1 








1 


207-8 Sound Recorder 






36 


25 


61 


208 


Sound Recorder, Motion Picture 


2 


62 




2 


66 


285 


Cameraman, Animated 




3 


1 




4 


286 


Motion Picture Production 


1 


17 


2 




20 


287 


Sound Editor, Motion Ficture 


3 


1 






4 


288 


Playwright 


3 


98 


1 




102 


296 


Artist 


1 


21 


1 




23 


407 


Sound Mixer, Motion Picture 




2 


1 




3 


415 


Electrical Sound Trans. 




5 






5 


442 


Actor, Motion Picture 


2 

205 


_J. 

307 


“so 


"53 


_L 

645 


TOTALS 














Applicable +.o Combat Photography 


320 


345 


581 


368 


1614 




Others 


221 

525 


M. 

652 


30 

6ol 


-22 

421 


645 

2259 



■^^Personnel of using organizations in the field received training from 
Library personnel trained by the Signal Corps; interview with Capt 
Vf R Jennings, APS, 10 Hay 1946 



PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAIHIHG 
CY 1942 THROUGH 1945 




Picture— taking (E ,U , ) 



Other techniques (Eli) 



Motion Picture Activities (Officers) 



Maintenance (S.li. ) 
(Cameras ) 



(s, it ^Miscellaneous (Officers) 






The training program, a s established in the referenced 
directive, covered a period of twelve weeks, each consisting of 
six eight-hour days. Every student received four weeks of train- 
ing in the fundamentals of photography, the following eight weeks 
being devoted to studies which would prepare each for his particular 
specialty. To conserve space, equipment, and instructor personnel, 
the training of closely allied specialists was combined, care being 
exercised to avoid over-emphasis of this policy to the point where 
the teaching of some of the trainees would suffer. In order that 
they might be prepared to perform their work under any conditions 
that might arise in the field, training was to be conducted without 
regard to daylight, darkness or weather conditio ns, largely under 
simulated field conditions. 

The course included text material providing references to 
supplement the instructors « lectures, 32 and emphasis was placed upon 
the practical, to enable the students to fulfill their missions when 
training had been completed. 33 

Officers eventually received much the same training as did 
enlisted men, but in 1942 the suggestion was made and approved that 
those to be assigned to Signal Photographic Companies and Corps Areas 
be familiarized with news coverage and the types of photograph s desired 
by news and picture agencies. To this end, they were to make brief 
visits to the Anny Pictorial Service and the Bureau of Public Relations 
in Washington, and to the SCPC "for a short instruction period on.... 
news photographic coverage, together with visits to some of the photo 
departments of the leading newspapers and magazines." 34 
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equipment in the latter part of 1942. This type of instruction was 
also offered by the United States Office of Education in a pre- 
service training course on canera repair, some graduates of which 
attended the SCPC classes , 3< ^ 

A limited number of Air Forces personnel were also trained 
at the Signal Carps Photographic Center commencing in December, 1942 



D. Activation and Deployment 



As early as August 1941, two Signal Photographic Companies, 
the 16lst and 162nd, had been activated and wore in training. They 
wore ready for assignment immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

Thereafter photographic units were quickly sent to the 
field, though on a small scale. A detachment of the 162nd Signal Photo- 
graphic Company, consisting of 1 officer and six enlisted men was given 
movement orders in January 1942. 38 A similar unit of the 161st Signal 
Photographic Company received its orders the following March. Two 
months later, in Hay, another detachraen* of 7 officers and 83 men had 
movement orders. Two more units, one with 17 officers and I64 men, 
the other with 1 officer and 6 men, were moved in June, and two addi- 
tional in October, consisting of 2 officers and 6 men, and 1 officer 
and 5 men, respectively. 39 The figures are significant, for they re- 
veal how few qualified personnel were available for this exacting work. 
Hy the end of February 1943, special photographic units were active in 
several theaters. *° A general detachment of the 161st Signal Photo- 
graphic Company was in the Southwest Pacific, and other units were 
operating in Iceland, Ireland. China and Hawaii. 







In NATOUSA. Other personnel of these two Companies, and the 165th, 
were in training in the United States, as was the 196th, which was 
composed of four units from the 161st. Three other SigpAl Photo- 
graphic Companies were in the process of formation. ^ Though great 
strides had been made in meeting the need for more end more photo- 
graphers, the supply remained temporarily insufficient. 

Evidence of this shortage, and how it was alleviated, may 
be adduced from a comparison of the following figures. 

As American troops first "landed on Algeria, a sergeant and 
a private were the only combat photographers present; they were equip- 
ped with two stiU and three motion picture cameras. In Tunisia, a 
group of twelve photographers covered a lA^-mile front, five of these 
men being held in reserve for rapid coverage of Important assignments. 

This paucity of personnel may be contrasted with approximate- 
ly 100 combat photographers who covered the Normandy invasion. During 
the 7s weeks after D-Day (actually 10 July 19 44 to 31 August 1944) 
they sent to the V/ar Department 8,746 stills, 56,500 feet cf 35mm 
black-and-white film, and 1,650 feet of 16mm Kodachrome. 

By 1 April 1945, there were some 200 cameramen on the Euro- 
pean front, exclusive of others elsewhere in the airopean Theater of 
Operations. They had made 55,000 stills and 2,500,000 feet of motion 
pictures, a substantial part of the 500,000 stills and 9,000,000 feet 

l O 

of motion pictures furnished to various using agencies. 

Although there was a shortage of both combat photographers 
and some equipment in certain areas, there was a surplus in others. 
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though this was of infrequent occurrence, Illustrative of the latter 
condition are the following extracts f ror. an Intelligence Reports 

2. Southeast Asia Command Photographic Unit per- 
forms all photographic activities for SEA C. It con- 
sists of 15 officers - 1 Lt Col, 1 Maj, 10 Capts, and 

a few 1st Lt and 2d Lte, plus app roximately 100 enlisted 
men. Normally the chain of conaand brings it under 
General Weaver, commanding U S troops of SEAC, but 
actually it operated directly under SEAC (British) Head- 
quarters. Its photographic equipment is described by source 
as being superior, and included 13 Syemo nr vie cameras, 
both hand and motor driven. Speed Graphics, and a full 
ccmplesiant of loom Eastmans. The officers of this 
unit are highly trained technicians who held civilian 
employment in the motion picture industry; they are 
almost 100 per cent from iletro Goldwyn kayer studios. 

The enlisted men are also trained technicians — in- 
cluding the large increment of specialists from Capt. 

Uoore's defunct 3rd Signal Photographic Unit. 

3. .....Southeast Asia C oonar.d Photographic Unit, 
under Col. Ascher, is operating at less than 5 per cent 
of capacity. ... The only work of concrete character 
performed by this unit from August to December 194i*, as 
observed by Capt. koore, consisted of taking still and 
moving pictures of Lord koouttatten. The superior and 
expensive equipment was wasted as well.^3 

Rare as a situation of this sort nay have been, it wsuld 
appear to indicate that it is not necessary only to train photographers 
and to equip them, but also to make sure that most of them are assigned 
to more active areas. 

Z. Criticism 




Coabat photography was far from perfect in the early days 
of the war. It was the sub'ect of bitter criticism from the field, 
and even more so from its own headquarters. There was ample reason 
net only for such criticism, but also for the shortcomings that 
caused it. 
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Until the value of coabat photography had been proven by 
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the actual use made on the field, by the Staff in Washin, ton, and in 
the laboratories of the technical services, there was an apparent 
tendency in policy levels to consider such work as a luxury — nice 
enough if it could be arranged, but not of ouch military value. This 
tendency was evidenced by the limited amount of training activity in 
pre-war years, by lack of development of truly military photographic 
equipment, and by the reluctance of some tactical organizations to 
allord adequate facilities to photographers. 

The first weakness was remedied as rapidly as possible by 
the expansion of training; the second, to some extent, by the inaug- 
uration of the Pictorial Engineering and Research Laboratory; the 
third by continuing effort to impress the field with the need for 
combat stills and footage, and to insure that every effort would be 
made to raise the quantity and quality of material sent in. 

The story of training has been outlined in this chapter and 
treated more fully in History of Photographic Training, 1917-19A3* 

That of equipment will be found in the following chapter and, in great- 
er detail, in History of Operations at PERL. As for the effort to fac- 
ilitate the work of the combat photographer in the field, the following 

extracts from a directive fhorn the Office of the Secretary of '7ar will 
UU 

furnish an example: 

1. Motion picture and still photography in the 
Theaters of Operations is essential in keeping the 
American people informed of the war effort, in offi- 
cially documenting the war progress, and in building 
official photographic libraries. 

2. Pictorial coverage of the war thus far, both 
officially and commercially, through newsreel cameramen 
and newspaper photographers accredited as war correspond- 
ents has not been satisfactory and is not attaining the 

nm a ftT Eo 






public relations effect desired for the Army. A 
greater ’low of both commercial and official motion 
and still pictures is desired. 

3. It is reported that stocks of negatives re- 
presenting subjects of possible great interest to the 
«ar Department are being filed at some overseas head- 
quarters . This procedure is inconsistent with an 
appreciation of what constitutes first, a fully in- 
formed government , and second, wherever possible, an 
enlightened people. 

Tne iirective offered reassurance that ^holography in it- 
self would not violate security, explaining that no material would be 
released to the oublic without censorship by the Photonews Hoard. ^ 
Finally, it desired '"neater c onmar.de rs to "afford accredited pictorial 
war correspondents and official Army Photographic agencies every 
reasonable opportunity to photograph Array activities." 

This and other directives did much to facilitate the work of 
the combat phot ograpners . They were issued identification cards which 
permitted them to "cover" the war. They produced film which proved 
their merit and their essentiality to the war effort. But throughout 
the war there was a steady trickle of criticism. Weighed against the 
results produced, this appears to relate to a small percentage of the 
men; none the less, adverse cosment on tne training accorded combat 
photographers was sufficiently frequent and sustained to warrant the 
inclusion of some typical comments. 

Both lack of training and method of supervision of combat 
photographers were criticized by Sgt. Bernard Liebr.a.n, who based his 
consents upon the performance of the 162nd Signal Photographic Company. 
Activated in Hay 1941, this organization participated in the Louisiana 
Maneuvers in September of that year, prior to being assigned to service 
in the STO. The report states: 









The company was not, as a whole, fully trained be- 
fore it went overseas. This was due to the fact that 



many of the trained men in ur/ ts of el* had already 
left for various overseas posts. The vacancies created 
by these men were filled by non-photographic personnel 
who. In addition had had little military training. But 
in spite of this, about 60 per cent of the personnel of 
the company were trained. The 162nd, prior to embarka- 
tion, were more or less a photographic pool from which 
units were drawn to serve with divisions going overseas. 

Since the coap&ny was broken up in actual operation 
it would have been better if the initial program had con- 
centrated on developing individual initiative in the 
cameraman. As it was, the officer in charge of each six 
man unit was the pereon in control. The cameraman were 
just his instruments. This of course would have been 
all right provided the officer in charge was a profici- 
ent photographer, but many of these officers were not. 
However, that situation improved in time. 

British photographers go out individually or in 
groups of three with specific assignments and with com- 
plete freedom to carry out these assignments any way 
seen fit. They are given sufficient rank and freedom 
of action to facilitate the carrying out of assignments. 

That photographers with inadequate training were still reach- 
ing the field in the latter part of 1942 is borne out by a secret re- 
port from the 163rd Photographic Company, activated at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, on 10 April 1942. The report says, "The status of training is 
not good. Captain Uoorehouse (the company cocmander) states that he is 
losing all but two of his NCO’s to OCS. He is attempting to train 35 
new men with one camera. Additional cameras are needed badly to com- 
plete the training." 

Regarding photographic training in theaters, the Photographic 
Officer at Casablanca wrote, on 11 February 1943, 

I was called back from a nine months detached serv- 
ice to my base station to participate in the training of 
a cadre for a photographic company. At the completion of 
this assignment I was placed in a class for instruction 
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and operation of the Speed Graphic Camera. Thia class 
was being instructed by an officer who had no background 
of news-photography and was instructing by reading from 
a book. I believe it is a waste of valuable time to in- 
struct experienced photographers by reading basic photo- 
graphy to them from a book. Officers should not receive 
basic photographic training while on duty with a photo- 
graphic company but should have received such training 



at special schools before being assigned to a company. 
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A questionnaire sent to the field in 1944 asked, among other 
queries, "Is the degree of (technical photographic) training prior to 
arrival in theater adequate?" The reply was, "The answer is NC. Prior 



to the unit's moving overseas it was a unit of the Second Army. Second 
Army’s requirements necessitated all available time being spent on 
troop training. Only a small amount of the photographic personnel had 
been previously trained at the Signal Corps Photographic School. 

Further criticism relative to specific training problems will be found 



in the chapters dealing with overseas experiences. 



F. Conclusions . 



Photography, used principally for record purposes in World 
War I, received rather sporadic attention from the Army during the 
peace period. Courses of instruction were given from time to time, 
but almost until Pearl Harbor, these touched upon virtually every 
phase of the trade except combat photography. The number of men 
trained was small - sufficient to meet, innediate needs, but r»t 
enough to form an appreciable nucleus for a war-strength army. Equip- 
ment, as is explained in the following chapter, was not the subject of 
military engineering during the peace years. Other branches of the 
Signal Corps maintained development laboratories continuously; the 
Pictorial Engineering and Research Laboratory was not inaugurated 
until 11 April 1943- 
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An entirely new problem wa s placed before the Army when the 
tactical, strategic, engineering and morale value of combat photo- 
graphy was fully realized. Its use for historical and public re- 
lations purposes was well understood before the war, and it is 
probable that pre-war planning would have provided sufficient per- 
sonnel to meet those requirements. But the grea'ly expanded needs 
called for a similar expansion of photographic activities. As the 
war progressed, policy and methods were changed; the Army Pictorial 
Service learned from experience. Training was stepped up; new equip- 
ment was designed; the organization of photograp.nic units was altered.*® 
As the war drew to its close, commendation had virtually 
replaced condemnation in regard to combat photography .^ 0 
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CONEAT PHOTOGRAPHIC SJQ'JIRE.’rT 



The problem of supplying the comba* photographer with the 
still and motion picture equipment best suited to his mission, acute 
in December, 1941, had not been completely solved on V— J Day; as a 
matter of fact, no perfect solution is ever found for a problem 
involving military equipment. The continuing problem was two-fold; 
first, to determine or design the best possible apparatus; second, to 
get it into production and into the hands of the troops. 

During the first World War, only the second portion of the 
problem was given much consideration. No photographic equipment of 
any description wa6 catalogued, and it was not until the October, 

1920, Signal Corps General Catalog was issued that photographic 
equipment was listed, although Arm:/ photographers, provided with 
commercial equipment procured through commercial channels as needed, 
had taken some 165,000 stills and hundreds of thousands of feet of 
motion pictures throughout the ] 917-191 8 period. Of the five photo- 
graphic items first listed in 1920, three appear to have been usable 
in combat photography. These were: 

Camera PH-1, a motion picture camera for field use, complete 
with waterproof metal case and fittings for attachment of 
shoulder straps and tripod. Weight, 30 lb. (Note: Descrip- 

tion does not state whether this is a 35mn or a 16mn camera, 
and film for it is not catalogued, but lens equipnent indi- 
cates the 35mm size. - Ed.) 
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Camera Equipment PH-3 , includes the above camera, six 
409-ft. magazines, a case containing a set of four lenses 
ranging in focal length from 41 to 153 mm, a tripod, spare 
parts, and simple repair tools. 

Telephoto Camera Pi 1-4 , a lon^ range telescopic camera, 
with vertically mounted bellows and prismatic telescopic 
lens. 

By the outbreak of .iorld V.ar IT, many more photographic items 
had been aided, nomenclatures up to PK-251 appearing on a section 
dated 1 Jan 1933 in the 1940 Signal Corps General Catalog. The num- 
ber of items had increased more than 50 per cent (to PH-403) by 1 
July 1942, and at the end of ".orld V.'ar T T , PH-465. had been assigned. 

In addition, 105 nomenclatures were assigned to photographic equip- 
ment subsequent to 1942, under the so-called "Army-Navy Nomenclature 
System," making a total of 570 items, most of which were procured and 
issued. Some of these items were available in more than one model, 
an outstanding example being the Camera PH-47-0 series, one of several 
pieces of equipment which were standardized before Pearl Harbor and 
which continued in use throughout '."orld Var IT. v uch other apparatus, 
stocked during the long armistice between the two wars, was dropped 
as unsuitable for use in modern warfare. 

The situation in regard to motion picture cameras was 
similar, with smaller, lighter, more rugged equipment replacing the 
older models, especially for combat use. Reference to Signal Corps 
General Catalogs for 1920, 1940, 1942 and 1945 will show the trend 
in regard to photographic equipment. 
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As has been mentioned briefly, still cameras for combat 



photography, as available for issue at the outbreak of the war, were 
of connercial types. The PH-7, a "post-card 3ize" Graflex, had already 
been marked for the discard, being replaced by the FH-47 and the PH-47-A, 
both 4" x 5" Speed Graphics, the fomer with a 6}", f:4.5 domestic Te- 
sar lens, six plate holders, and carrying case; the latter without lens 
or accessories. 

Early in 1942, four additional Speed Graphics were pro- 
cured. These, PH-47-D through PH-47-E, were of the "working press" 
type, being equipped with coupled range finders and synchronized 
flash guns. This virtually doubled the weight of the camera, but 
afforded greater versatility. Shorter focal length lenses were used 
— 127nn and 5£ inches — to provide a wider field. 

Camera quipment PH-104 included one such cafera (generally 
the -F. or -F model) and such further accessories as cut film holders, 
film pack adapters, tripod, lens hood and filters, packed, together 
with minor items, in a carrying case. 

The above-mentioned equipment was, in turn, part of four 
larger assemblages. Photographic Equipment PH-3P2, for use by an 
Infan trj- Company, also contained a changing bag (FB-105), an exposure 
meter (PH-77-C) and a supply of 6 dozen cut films, 1 cozen film packs, 
and 1C dozen flash bulbs. Photographic Equipment FH-383, for the 
Infantry Regiment, included in addition to PH-1G4, all necessary 
material and supplies for processing negatives and making contact prints. 
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Fiprure 6 



Camera PH-47- ( ), and other principal components of Camera Equip- 
ment PH-104, the outfit most widely used by combat still photo- 
graphers. (Compass is not included.) 
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It, like the Company outfit, contained an exposure meter, but did 
not include cut fils nor flash bulbs. 

For 35mm still photography, the standard camera was an 
Eastman "military moael" with an f:4.5 lens of 2" focal length; it 
was similar to the commercial "Kodak 35" except that it was provided 
with click stops on the diaphragm, and was finished in olive drab. 
Together with its carrying case, it was known as Camera PH-324. A 
complete portable processing outfit, which included an enlarger, copy- 
ing stand, daylight developing tank, "copying lens," sunshade, filter 
and processing chemicals and paper, in addition to the camera, was 
known as Photographic Set PH-261. 

It was probably this equipment to which reference was made 

in such comments as, "Folding sets, including enlarger, were not liked 

by the photographers of division Headquarters, 40th Infantry, New 

Britain, because the set of trays and equipment were too small and 

o 

broke too easily for rugged handling." On the whole, however, the 
equipment appears, from scarcity of complaints, to have been generally 
well liked throughout the field. 

While the PH-324 was standard, it was not the only miniature 
camera used. Leicas (used in AJ.'/OFQ-l) and Rolleiflexes (in AN/PFH-1) 
were bought from photographic supply houses and even from amateur 
photographers, whenever and wherever they could be found. They were 
used in combat in small quantities, and were well liked. These Signal 
Corps cameras served excellently, but they were not primarily designed 
for the arduous service they received in combat, not for use in 
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tropical climates. They were criticized by using arms, the chief 
complaint being lack of ruggedness and waterproofing, and, in 
regard to large cameras such as the Speed Graphics, the suscepti- 
bility of the fabric shutter curtain and the leather bellows to 
attack by fungus.^ The experience of a Photographic Repair Detail 
which performed valuable work while accompanying the advance in 
the Luzon operation follows: 



Ordinarily, a broken camera puts a photographer 
out of action until it can be sent to a rear area 
for repair and returned, which is usually the dura- 
tion of an operation. At one time or another, the 
repairmen restored to service nearly half the cameras 
in the Luzon operation. Approximately 100 pieces of 
equipment were processed. .. .Usual camera damage was 
from immersion in salt water, concussion or fungus. 

Fungus would appear, in some cases, overnight. 

The Section, part of the 3292nd Signal Base 
Maintenance Company, had its officer and two enlisted 
men with the advance. Four other enlisted men of the 
Section carried on rear echelon work. 

Photographers were discouraged from attempting 
to make their own repairs because lack of training 
made them prone to damage the delicate mechanisms. 

Greatest loss of equipment was from pilferage, 
not combat. 

Elsewhere the report states that. 

In the opinion of the Officer-in-Charge of the 
Repair Section, 50 ? of the Photographic Service cameras 
were in such condition that they should have been retired 
from service.^ 



Camera PH-4'7- ( ) (the Speed Graphic) and Camera Equipment » 
PH-104, of which it was part, were criticized as being undesirably 
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bulky and heavy, but still the most practical for field use.^' 

The Graphic's weight and bulk were particularly criticized in 
relation to amphibious operations, and the fact that it must be 
carried in open position to be ready for instant action "makes 
it unwielcfcr and causes it to tangle in Jungle brush." One T/4, 
who had seen service in many Pacific areas, suggested that the 
focal plane shutter an^ ground glass be eliminated in order to 
lighten and simplify the camera, ana that roll film be used instead 
of film pack, to eliminate the sticking together of the tabs on the 
pack when damp. 7 

Complaint was also made that the flash gun and synchroni- 
zer on the PB-47-( ) "simply will never work dependably; many times 
it has gone out of sync a few minutes after it has been adjusted 
by a competent camera repairman." Another photographer consented 
that this accessory "gets out of sync with the least rough handling." 
The consents do not state which of the various makes of synchronizers 
supplied with the PH-47- ( ) gave this trouble. 

In one instance, sin Zeiss Super- Ikonta S cameras, owned 

by individual soldiers, "were found to be much more satisfactory 

than the Speed Graphic, and the men used their own cameras ir place 

7a 

of the Speed Graphic whenever it was possible." 

Brig. Gen. J. V. Vatejka said, "The photographic set, 

PH-104 is not considered practicable for use on the battlefield, 
due to the balkiness of the camera and carrying case." 0 He also 
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wrote: "Combat experience in Tunisia has indicated that 35 nro 

still cameras should be of rugged construction, such as the Leica 
or Contax Cameras," and that telephoto lenses were absolutely 
necessary to secure worthwhile pictureaof the battlefield under 
present warfare conditions, involving armored forces and their 
coordinated movements. 

Although the most cosanonly used still camera, PH-47- ( ), 
was issued equipped with range finder and synchronized flash gun, 
many photographers who were principally occupied with general 
combat assignments removed these accessories to lighten their 
equipment, '.forking outdoors in the daytime with fast film, they 
were able to operate by stepping down to f:8 or smaller, setting 
their cameras for the hyperfocal distance and estimating the 
exposure. This was necessary under battle conditions, when 
there was no time for the use of range finders or exposure meters.^ 

These accessories, and the ground glass focusing feature of the 
PH-47- ( ) series, were however, of great value in making pictures 
which could be posed, or which involved detailed technical shots 
of equipment. The ground glass back, provided on PH-<47-( ) , 
was omitted from PH-501/PF. 

To eliminate susceptibility to the effects of moisture 
and fungus. Camera PH-501/PF was developed by industry at the request of 
the Pictorial Engineering and Research Laboratory, particularly for 
combat use. This instrument has a one-piece, all metal bo<Jy, on 





which a 2^"x 3i"film pack holder is permanently mounted. A self- 
capping three-slot focal plane shutter with variable tension provides 
six speeds ranging from 1/25 to 1/800 second. Interchangeable lenses 
are provided: a 4-inch f:4.5 for general use and a 9-inch f:6.3 for 

long shots. The front element of the view-finder acts as a lens cap, 
affording dust protection, as no eveready case is used. The camera 
has no bellows or other leather parts, and so is highly resistant to 
fungus. A case and watertight container are provided to protect the 
camere between assignments. 

Some photographers disliked camera PH-501/PK, principally 
because its 2 4 "x 3$ " negative size, as compared with the 4" x 5" 
size of the standard PH-47-() Speed Graphics, was p trifle small 
for satisfactory contact prints. Other complaints were that it was 
inconvenient to use filters, that parallax was bad on close-ups, and 
that difficulty was experienced in becoming used to the long travel 
of the shutter release, which gives the user the impression of having 
released the shutter when he has only opened the interior self-capping 
element. On the other hand, the same report stated that this camera 
"proved superior for that type of operation (i.e., combat in rugged 
terrain-) because of its lightness and protection of its working 
parts 

Other comments from the field criticized the view finder 
as showing larger coverage than was had on the film, the slowest 
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Figure 2 



Viewfinder of specially designed combat Camera PH-5 01 /PF could be 
folded to protect lens. All-metal body afforded ruggedness and 
freedcm from effects of fungus. 
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shutter speed - l/25 second - as inadequate for jungle «rk, 11 
the bakelite release button as being exposed and easily broken, 
the shutter curtain as susceptible to lldew, and the size end 

weight as greater than desirable for the fil* area. 12 

Although for use in theaters, Camera Set AJJ/TFQ-6 is 
described in connection with the activities of PERL, rather than 
here, for it was engineered for use by medical personnel, not by 
Signal Corps photographers. It is a single-lens reflex, with a 
synchronized 1/25.0CO second flash tube built to surround the 
lens. It had not been standardized nor issued when the war ended. 

c . yption Picture Fhotogr aohic Equipment^ 

Battle experience with motion picture cameras was much 
like that recorded concerning still equipments lack of moisture- 
proofing <nd of ruggedness were the major complaints concerning the 
commercial cameras which the Ax*y used, Khile sufficiently sturdy 
for ordinary work, the cameras suffered considerably when photo- 
graphers leaped into foxholes, the camera going in one direction 
and the cameraman in another - or, sometimes, serving as a shock 
13 

absorber for him. 

Listed in the 1940 Signal Corps General Catalog as "no 
longer procured" were Cameras PH-140 and PH-141, 35 mm. press type 
motion picture cameras, adopted during peace time. These were 
still being carried in the 1942 catalog, but in addition there 
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were several others, of which those in the PH-330- ( ) series were 
suitable for conbat use. These were Camera PH-330-A, a 3ell ft 
Howell yyeno Model K, PH-330-E and PH-330-G, Models 71 0 and 
71 Q, respectively, of the same make. The former was spring 
driven only, the latter had in addition an accessory 12— volt 
storage battery driven motor. Both were built with offset lens 
turrets, end used 35 mm film. To supplement these cameras, and 
to replace them when production was inadequate, two 16 mm cameras 
were procured.^ 0 f these, PH-430, was a Cine Kodak Special with 
three interchangeable lenses ranging from a 25 mm f;1.9 to a 6" 
f:4.5, a tripod, and a carrying case. The other, PH-431, wa 3 an 
Eastman Magazine Cine Kodak, provided with comparable accessories. 
A few 16 mm Bell ft Howell cameras were also in use, though not to 
a large extent. ^ 

The value of 16 nm equipment has been questioned. For 
example, one report stated that the 35 mm Jyemo (model not cited) 
could be used almost anywhere a 16 mm camera could be taken. *6 



The Pt-430 was termed "mechanically too delicate for field work," 
and the PH-431 "too flimsy." The same report stated that 35 rrm 



could be processed in the theater, 
or further footage ordered. There 
processing 16 mm. 



screened immediately, and retakes 
were no such facilities for 
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On the other hand 3rig. Gen. J. V. Matejka wrote, "It 
is recommended that if processing facilities can be arranged, the 



Figure 10a 



In enemy country — Germany — one soldier standing by while the 
other f i l ms action* Use of a tripod was encouraged at i times; 
stressed when long-focus lenses were employed, as on this PH-330-( ). 
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Figure 10b 




Figure 10c 



Especially designed and constructed for military use, 35 Camera 
PH-530 features included ruggednesa and ease of operation. At first 
it was expected to replace all other motion picture cameras for com- 
bat use, but the field found its viewfinder so placed as to expose 
too much of the photographer's body, and its weight excessive. 




Other of his 



16oo camera •would be preferable to the 35=». 
comments relative to notion picture equipment expressed views 
sinilar to those which he had in regard to still cameras. The 
need for lightness and for lenses of various focal lengths was 
i* spCotfid • 

At the close of the war, Canera PB-530/PF was beir^ 
issued for special operations. engineered to meet requirements 
as stated bp the field, it stressed rugredr.ess, moisture and 
fungi proofing, and convenience of operation. Vade of magnesium 
alloy, it weighs but 16 lb. loaded with 2CC feet of 35a - film. 

A combat guns tock is part of the camera, permitting it to be 
used from the shoulder, hand-held, or mounted on a tripod. The 
film is supplied in 200' prethreaded magazines, each of which 
contains complete film moving mechanism; this has made possible 
a film chaige tine of only six seconds. Two handgrips which 
contain the diaphragm control and focusing mechanisms, are pro- 
vided. focusing is accomplished by moving the magazine, the 
four lenses in the turret being isnobile, and so permitting a 
moistureproof seal. The turret will accommodate lenses with 
focal lengths ranging from 3 5 sc to 12 inches. 3he camera is 
electrically driven, being powered by 90 volts obtained from 
four batteries slung on the photographer's belt. 

All motion picture cameras came in for criticism. 

Of the PH-33C- ( ) family, the PK-330-A, the Vo del K lyeao, was 
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liked best, being lighter an d simpler to operate than PH-330-G, 
/fodel Both 2 inch and 6 inch lenses were wanted. 

The Eyemo Model Q was characterized as "too heavy" for 
"the s.rall amount of file, it will take." The turret was said to 
be useful, but it was suggested that the finder be geared to it 
so that the correct finder would always be in position for use 
with the corresponding objective. Electric drive from batteries 
carried on a belt was mentioned as desirable, as was an increase 
of film capacity to 200 feet, the 67 seconds of running time 
being called inadequate for combat use. Another cameraman 
suggested that speeds up to 45 frames per second would be help- 
ful in making aerial shots. ^ 

0 

A 16mm camera was preferred for front line work by 
one camerman, not only because it was lighter, but also because 
it had longer running time per loading, which resulted in less 
time lost during reloads. Another's suggestion for "a one-pound 
camera, 35mm motion, that could take 500 to 1030 foot standard 
film - Eyemo type, some sort of wind wtiich would run off the 
entire spool," was perhaps not to be taken too seriously. ^ 
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quantities, exposure neters -sere one item with which little fault 
was founc. PH-77, the first exposure meter procured, was a Weston 
"Photronic" 1933 model. The PH-77- () series at first embraced both 
still and cine meters, but in 1944, the nomenclature PH-252-Q was 
established for exposure neters with motion picture calibration, and 
PH-7^-B (a .eston type 819 cine meter) was re-designated PH-252-(). 
Exposure Peter PH-77-A was the Weston "Standard" model 650, and PH-77-C 
the Weston "Master" model 715. General Electric model OV 48, and 
the LeJur Amsco "critic", which had formerly been alternatives under 
FH-77-C, became PH-77-U and PH-77-E, respectively. A cine model of 
the latter was known as PH-260. 

Film: 35mm Panchromatic black-and-white film was the sensitive 

material principally used in combat work, with 16nn Kodachrome em- 
ployed for nearly all of the color photography, a very small per- 
centage of the total. Ko new types of film were engineered, the 
standard commercial types proving adequate, although some difficulty 
was experienced in hot and humid areas, due to the softening of 
emulsions on roll and 35mm still film, which occasionally caused 
the Him to stick to contiguous surfaces. 18 it was noted by using 
cameramen that one make of film (Eastman) had a harder emulsion, 
and therefore was more resistant to heat and humidity, than another 
(Agfa). 1 ' Similar effects were found in film packs, in which the 
protective paper became wrinkled from humidity, and came into con- 
tact with the surface of the film in many places, at which points 






(-riHiaj.c<±xa 10 permit proper processing under tropical conditions were 
requested by the field. As the war ended, benzo-triazol, a fog- 
retarding inhibitor, was being issued for the purpose. 23 

The supply of film was critical in the early days of the 
war, and occasionally using units were unable to secure the emulsions 
or the makes of film they had requisitioned; indeed, sometimes they 
were fortunate to receive 5,000 feet when 50,000 feet had been ordere< 
The shortage was due to several factors, one of which was the great 
quantity of film required for military use; another, the fact that 
-uch of the raw material used in film manufacture is also required f OJ 
military use; another, the fact that much of the raw material used in 
film manufacture is also required for making certain explosives. By 
the end of the war, however, adequate supplies of fUm were available 
in all theaters of operations. 

Few complaints of failure of processing 
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equipment were received, and these appeared to concern isolated in- 
staices. Nevertheless, the processing of combat film was a problem 
die to quantity and facilities, rather than to any need for improved 
techniques . 

Lenses . Until wide angle lenses became available for Eyemo cameras, 
improvised aluminum adapter rings were employed to permit the use of 
any Leica lens on the Model Q Eyemo. These were still found convenient 
after the wide angle lenses became available, as they permitted the 
motion picture photographer to use all focal length lenses which the 
still cameramen had for their Leicas.^ 

"The rear element of the T.’ollensak lens ^of the PH-SOl/PF^ 
often comes loose when the camera is carried on the march.... The 
condition. . .cannot be observed" without removing the film pack, im- 
practicable if it is only partly exposed.^ 

Camera Bags and Cases . Rubber jungle issue food bags were used to 
protect Rolleiflexes, Ikontas and Leices from dust and moisture. 

Jungle issue clothing bags, made for use as a waterproof lining for 
jungle packs, were similarly employed to protect such larger cameras 
as the Speed Graphic and Eyemo. ^ 

"’/any cameramen discarded the issue camera cases at the 
start of their field assignments." Some used musette bags lined with 
sponge rubber. One cut the regular Model K Eyemo case to less than 
half its original size and rearranged the support blocks to better 
advantage, permitting it to hold the camera with handle in place, 
extra lenses, 1000 feet of extra film, slate, caption book, chalk 







and snail tools. Leaded, the case was still lighter thar. the original 
one. Other cameramen built aluninua cases, lined with sponge rubber. 

The camera rested on its spring side, and there was room for 1000 feet 
of flla. The standard 3 it H Model Q case with loade J camera, accessories 
and 800 feet of fila weighed 64 lb j the improvised case, similarly load- 
ed, but with 1000 feet of film, weighed 26 pounds . A wide cloth para- 
chute strap, used for carrying the case slung froa the shoulder, was 
found aore comfortable tl-an the leather straps regularly provided.^ 

"I would suggest con pact, light, anc sturdy cases ... to carry 
and protect both cameras and filn. I have used discarded ammunition 
boxes and all sorts of wooden cases... fln^J a waterproof food bag."^ 

The need for cases suitable r or cule pack was also aen- 
tioned. As these were not provided, they were improvised in the field, 
as were carrying cases to keep fila and equipment dry — the latter 
fron map cases and gas nask containers .' 

Miscellaneous Sauipment and Supplies . Cooling equipment was declared 
necessary for pheto companies in the tropics. Package units such as 
Stock No. 8A3476 were suggested on the basis of eight to a coapany 
when reccecended by theater co=aar.der.^ A print dryer capable of 
drying four ferrotype tins of prints in L minutes was made froa an 
aluminum rack, with baffle, for -.ise on a field range.' To speed up 

loading of the ? it R cut fila and filn pack tank, a slotted guide was 
25 

made from plexiglass. 

One caner&man reported using a pack board for his photo eqi ip- 
aent while on long treks with the infantry and fir ding it "very easy on 
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the back," and superior to the musette bag formerly used, -which, 
"continually knocked against my side."^ 

That photographers should be furnished a special jacket, 
similar to a hunter's game jacket, with waterproof zipper pockets 
in front for fresh film and in back for exposed film was suggested. 

The regular issue camouflage suits were suitable for this use, ran 
a further cownent on the report. 

E. Field Laboratories 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II,- a mobile photo- 
graphic processing laboratory for 35mm motion picture film. Truck 
K-47, had been developed, but it was never either standardized nor 

2 

procured. Such equipments were occasionally improvised in the field, 

27 

and there is record of a recommendation that they be provided. 

As the war drew to a cloee, laboratory Dark Room AK/TFQ— 7 
had been developed by Army Pictorial Service to meet this need. A 
complete laboratory for processing and printing still pictures, it 
was provided with lifting rings, tie-down hooks and stationary skids 
to facilitate loading on and unloading from Army cargo trucks. For 
operation, it required power from a commercial 11 0-120-volt, 60-cycle, 
22-ampere, kilowatt commercial line, or could be supplied by a 

Power Unit PE-75— ( )• The laboratory afforded space approximately 
10' 7" long, 6*2" wide and 6»9" highj it weighed about 3,000 lb. com- 
plete with all equipment for still laboratory work. 








Darkroom PS-392 was issued, and apparently well received. 
■Doctrine of a portable field laboratory to process still photographs 
for 0-2 Command aid Staff use during combat has proven of great 
benefit? 2 ® 

The portable darkroom consists of a lightproof, dustproof 
tent, providing about 5' x 7* of floor space, and is 6 feet high. 

The door is sealed with double slide-fasteners, and ventilation is 
provided by a gasoline heater and electric blower, the latter opera- 
ble fro* a 115-volt AC or 6-volt DC source to furnish 125 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Packed in a steel case which, when empty, is used 
as a water tank, the tent weighs 110 pounds. Photographic supplies 
and equipment are carried in a companion case, weighing slightly less 
than 140 pounds, complete. 



Standard commercial items of processing equipment were 
generally used and gave satisfactory performance, limited only by 
their fragility (as compared with military material specifically 
designed for field use) and their susceptibility to moisture and 



fungus. 



The combat photographer was frequently a photographic 



technician of long experience; usually he was a man of considerable 
ingenuity. As a result, he resorted to many field expedients to 
improve equipment, and made numerous suggestions as to future 





Figure 12a 



For field processing, combat photographers used Darkroom PH-392. 
Blower (right foreground) provided forced ventilation and heat 
where required $ upper chest protected tent during transportation, 
served as water reservoir in use; lower chest contained supplies • 




figure 12b 



Dar kroon PH-392 in use by the Fifth kmy, near Rome, Italy, in 
June, 1944* 
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According to a report on photography in the Luzon Operation, 

The Speed Graphic £ PH-47-( JJ and Model Q Eyemo 
/PH-330 -g 7 were standard equipment, although six 
Q Eyemos had been converted to Model Ka with 
aluminum parts made by Ordnance. Photographers 
there preferred the Compact Turret Eyemo, or, as a 
second choice, the Model K since it is lighter than 
the Q. 

Wide angle lenses would have been welcomed for 
combat photography. Some 10- inch telephoto lenses 
were used to good advantage on Speed Graphics. 

Unit J had a 400-foot motor driven Eyemo on an 
Akeley tripod mounted on the back of a Jeep. It 
proved highly satisfactory for moving the camera 
quickly, and some experimental trucking shots were 
made at 32 frames per second, but the Jeep in motion 
was too rough. ° 

In the BTO, a Technical Sergeant, the shop foreman, devised 
and produced an adapter permitting the use of a 21-lnch lens on either 
the Eyemo or Leica camera. Shots made with this device on a Leica in 
the Lorient-St . Nazaire sector showed road blockB and gun aceme nts 
previously unknown to intelligence officers. The same Sergeant 
equipped Speed Graphics in his area with a rain, snow and mud shield 
to protect "the face ^sic7 of the camera" while operating or being 
carried. He also altered the interior of motion picture cameras used 
in the Twelfth Army Group, the photographers of which had complained 
that "the large metal area the film had to run over. .. .caused 
innumerable tiny scratches." Grinding the "face plate ^sic7" remedied 
this defect 

Since issue tripods weighed from eight to eighteen pounds, 
they were termed unsuited to combat use. A tripod was made from 
aluminum tubing; strong enough to support an Eyemo Model Q steadily 



at 5 feet, it weighed only two pounds. It did not include a pan 
and tilt head, but this was not believed to be a disadvantage, 
particularly when long focal length lenses were used.^ 

To make a handle for an Eyerao, one end of an aluminum 
tube was sealed and a 4-20 screw inserted. Later, a Signal Air- 
craft Parachute Flare Shell Casing, with screw added, was used in- 
stead. It was three-quarters again as long as the standard handle 
but was lighter. Any stick inserted in the hollow handle served 
as a unipod. ^ 




Observers also noted, though to a far lesser extent, what 
the Allies and the enemy were doing. "I noticed that the Russian 
photographers," said one report, "were each equipped with three 
Leicas in addition to their Speed Graphics. The Reds painted the 
top of each Leica a different color to indicate a different focal 
length and could begin shooting immediately without having to change 
lenses ^ 

That German cameras, as exemplified by the Leica, Rollei- 
flex and Super-Ikontas previously mentioned appear to have won the 
favor of United States troops seems natural, not from the usual 
tendency to admire the enemy's equipment, but because these cameras 
were well and favorably known to American photographers before the 
war. Less generally known was 

A German contact print paper, No 3 grade, /whichZ 



was widely used by Americans and British wherever pos- 
sible. This paper, single ^weight ?7 contact print, 19-3/4 
inches by 22 inches, would develop to its full capacity in 
the fast time of three minutes and then would develop no 
further, even though it be left in the developing fluid. 
American paper of similar design would take from five to 
ten minutes (l) to develop and would have to be taken out 
of the fluid, as there is great tendency to over— develop, 
in which case the picture gets progressively darker. 

About 7,000 prints are handled daily by a unit... 3 

Further information on German equipment indicates but two 

types of cameras in use, at least in the Worth African theater. 34 



For cine work, Aerflex cameras are used, with an 
additional medium power telephoto lens. No high power 
telephoto lenses are used. For still work, Leica cameras 
are used exclusively, with a single 50tm lens "only. No 
telephoto lenses are used with these cameras. 

Only one type of film is used — Superpan (high 
speed panchromatic film) — as both cine and still 
cameras use the same size of film. For cine work, the 
film is packed in 30-meter lengths. For still work, 
it ccnnes in lengths suitable for 36 exposures. 

No color work is done with the cine cameras, but 
same is done with the Leicas. The film used is Agfa- 
color 

Most of the Japanese photographic equipment captured was 
of inferior construction if made in Japan, though adapted from German 
or American design. 36 Some of it was of standard German manufacture, 
but a quantity of American equipment was also in use by the enemy, 
and was recaptured in the Luzon operations! the Japanese had seized 
it from commercial concerns in Luzon when Manila was taken. 37 

The Japanese, as indicated in available reports, did not 
have as wide a range of photographic equipment as did the United 
States. In most cases, it appeared to be inferior for combat use. 
Superior items could be counted on the fingers and, wherever possible, 
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In line with publicised policy of the higher echelons for 
maintaining technical preparedness in peace years, there appears to 
be no reason why the end of fighting should mean a return to the 
equipment of 7 December 1941. The Army Pictorial Service has an 
aggressive program planned for the development of purely military 
picture taking and processing equipment; a program which will give 
the American soldier of any possible future war equipment as superior 
to that of World War II as was that of the soldier of today, compared 
with the equipment of World War I. 

This is a program which, obviously, should be pushed active- 
ly. Whether it can be so pushed will depend almost entirely upon 
budgetary policies. 
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CHAPTER III 
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OPiicAT ION S Or' COL.3AT PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 
A. General 

The mission of comoat photographers was a complicated 
one in norld Gar II. They had three primary duties to perform, 
though these duties were not all performed by tne sane person- 
nel. Tne duties were (1) to take pictures; (2) to process 
film and make prints when necessary; and (d) to see that their 
material reached its destination. 

They operated in two general areas to perform tnese 
duties: the combat zone and the communications zone. 

The pictures they produced were destined for many 
uses: tactical -- for immediate use in the theaters; stra- 
tegic for use in planning; training -- for the instruc- 

tion o. ,roops, sometimes in the theater and sometimes in 
the Jnited States or in reserve positions, such as in 
hnglard prior to the invasion; morale — for troops in the 
field arm civilians, incluair.,- war workers, at home; public 
relations, sucn as magazine, newspaper and r.ewsreel releases in 
the United States and allied nations; intelligence reoorts to 
t..e stafi ; study by the technical ana aistribution services 
for the purpose of improving equipment or packaging; histori- 
cal— for future use, including study by the military; legal — 
for use in war criminal trials. 
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Because of the variety of conditions under which 
combat photographers operated, of the types of work they did, 
and of uses to which their prints or footage were put, only 
an over-all view of their operation is necessary in order to 
gain an understanding of how the need for combat photography 
was met in the field, and to learn wnat must be done in any 
future war to improve still further upon tne techniques which 
were evolved during uorld mar II. 

The mission of photographic units in the field vras 
as follows i 

a. To secure complete coverage in both still and 
motion pictures of all e-rents, situations and 
, incidents of military nature t iat take place 

within the Theater of Operations. 

o. To expedite the processing and shipment of all 
still and motion picture films to the Theater 
Commander for tactical study and analysis. 

c. To make prompt shipment of negatives and prints, 
both still and motion picture, to the rfar Depart- 
ment, i»as'nington, D. C., for staff study ar d use 
in training aids. 

d. To provide motion picture material of immediate 
interest for use in feature pictures for possible 
public showing. 

e. To provide visual training aids, on request, for 
Theater Commanders and .iar Deoartment leneral 
Staff . 

f. To provide photographic identification service 
for personnel, documents, prisoners of war, etc. 

g. To provide historical records of the war. 

h. To repeir and maintain all photographic equipment.^ 

This was somewhat modified about a year later, when 

it was stated: ^ 
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The primary function of Signal Corps photographic 
units is to make and/or process still ar.d notion pictures 
which: 



a. Convey to the ner department information on 

combat ana fiela operations, When opportunl- 
Les occur, combat photography is the first 
duty of all unics. 0 



b. Provide theater comj;.anders with military inform- 
ation of immediate tactical, technical or stra- 
tegic value. 

c. Convey to responsible suaff agencies of the 
theater and to the War Apartment, information 
on personnel, materiel, conditions, and tech- 
nique. Such pictures, made ana processed at the 
theater commander's request, help to further 
the development a- d demonstrate tne proper use 
of all .weapons and mea: s of warfare. 

d. Provide rews films and pictures for release to 
the public. 

e. Provide historical records of tne war. 

f. i..eet production requiremei ts of specific pro- 
jects assigned by the .i.r department to Signal 
Corps for training, orientation, historical, or 
public-relatio.s purposes.^ 



The primary mission of tre company is comoat intelli- 
gence. Assignments for intelligence coverage taJ<» priority 
over all other assi rmtrts. Although i’ telli e nisslors are 
few in number in comparison -o other nlssios, their importance 
must not be minimized. So declares the Fil 11-22. So went the 
actual photographic tactical operation. 

To perform their mission the activities were divided 
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into three general types: first, those leading up to and in- 

cluding the exposure of film; second, the r-oeossing of the 
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film and often t hr making of print*; third, delivery of pro- 
ceased or unprocessed negatives and/or prints to the required 
point. 

Personnel and Processing; 

At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Signal 
Cor T B had 14 officers a r d 1S6 erlistea men in ohotographic organ- 
izations already outside the contii er.tal United States, or in 
reaaineoc to lea-e for such duty, 4 3y the date of the Normandy 
in -as ion, these figures had increased to 266 officers and 1,791 
enlisted men; by the date of Germany's collapse, to 360 officers 
ar.d 2,075 men; ar.d by the date of Japan's defeat, to 377 officers 
and 2,231 men.° 

ilotion picture am still picture processing were per- 
formed overseas primarily for Signal Corps photographic organ- 
izations by the respective Signal Corps laboratories, which may 
also have performed these services in varying degrees for other 
or~an _zat ions , troops and official correspondents in accordance 
with specific directives or theater commanders , 6 

The availability of motion picture processing facil- 
ities overseas is reflected by the location of the Simal ilobile 
Photographic Laborator-.es . In addition, commercial motion pic- 
ture laboratories were utilized in various degrees in Lurope, 
Hawaii and Australia, ajid when r.o facilities were available in 
a theater of operations, exposed film ..as rushed to tr.e Sismal 
Corps Photographic Laboratory, <ashingtcn, D. C. and/or Signal 
Corps Pnotographic Center, New York, H. Y. for commercial 






processing. Still picture processing was performed by practically 
every organization listed in Appendix C except newsreel assign- 



ment units . 



C. Modus Operandi 

Combat photographic units were formed as described in 
Chapter I, and sent to t '.eaters wnere they were attached to organ- 
izations of various types, thou n under ;he direct control of 
tr.e Theater Comma, oer. Their assignments were received from his 
office, sometimes as transmitted from .lashingtcn . Combat assign- 
ments were of two principal sorts: a general assignment to 

cover an operation, such as the assault upon an island or town, 
arid a specific assignment, such as to record the effect of er.eny 
tank destroyer fire upon friendly tanks. 3oth types of assign- 
ments were given similar overall treatment t as many photographers 
as were both req' ired ana available were ser t to trie location, 
but they were gi en less super 'is ion unoer general assimments. 

In specific assignments, a: d particularly those of a tecnnicol 
nature, ar. officer-specialist was usually present to act as 



director . 



Motion picture coverage was divided into sirSlar types 



of work; the 35mn cameras of the P -330-( ) series being used 
far more than the 16mjr. size. The method of operation outlined 
in connection with still photography, the photographer relying 
largely upon his owr initiative when on general assignments, 
continued to pre-mil. 



r 1 gure 14 



Photographic labor tory work tvf.s carried on under 
primitive conditions until f ollities could b“ 
established. Construction of a photographic laboratory 
in Nee Caledonie early in 1944 ra-de such techni-ues 



as these obsolete in that area. 
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D. Combat Coverage by Commercial 



Due to the scarcity of photographic personnel and equip- 
ment in the early days of the war and the great demand for pictures 
to be used in public relations and maintenance of morale, "picto- 
rial correspondents "-accredited newspaper, magazine and newsreel 
photographers — had what amounted to semi-official status as far 
as access to pictorial subjects and military transportation were 

g 

concerned. In return, they were obligated to follow regulations 
to assure Army control of their material, and to avoid unfairness 
to competing concerns. 

In a statement of policy dated 30 September 1942, Head- 
quarters, European Theater of Operations, United States Army, 
established an early operating procedure for the Pictorial Section 
of the United States Army. 9 Briefly it stated the desirability 
of permitting still and motion picture cameramen from the news 
syndicates and newsreels to make combat coverage without using 
official Army photographers and outlined the basis for establishing 
picture pools. Exclusive rights to a story were to be granted 
under certain conditions, one of which was that it not be a 
combat story. Joint British and American censorship of stills 

pertaining to the United States Army, taken in the British Isles, 
was set up* 
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At that time, Pathe and Fox were the only two 
American newsreel companies in the European Theater, but their 
footage was available to all five American newsreels. British 
newsreel and still news cameramen were also accredited, and 
worked with the Americans. Similar censorship rules obtained, 
as did regulations on "exclusives." When only American footage 
was made, the film was developed by a British newsreel company, 
censored, and the original negative sent to the Bureau of Public 
Relations in Washington for distribution in America, a duplicating 
print being retained for the British companies, if desired. When 
only a British cameraman made the film, similar procedure was 
followed, save that one duplicating print was sent to New York 
for use by all five American newsreels. And when both British 
and American cameramen covered the same story, the American 
footage was sent undeveloped to the 3PR in Washington. 

E. Reports from Theaters of Operation 

That the techniques of combat photography progressed 
as the war continued may be deduced from reports sent to OCSigO 
from various theaters of operations. Those from North Africa 
appeared to reflect a stage where there were marked shortages 
of trained men and satisfactory equipment, where the best 
organization of frontline photographers was still being sought. 
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and where there was some uncertainty as to authority and 
responsibility, due to conflicting interpretation of directives 
from Washington. 

Similar difficulties were experienced in the 
early days of the invasion of Italy, but toward the end 
of this campaign, reports took on a more favorable tone. 

Various means of obtaining pictures and divers set-upe for 
processing them had been tested in the field, and the better 
ones had been adopted; photographers had acquired battle 
experience; equipment was being improved; and Washington had 
clarified its photographic policy. 

Reports from the European theater after the 
invasion of the continent, and those from the Pacific after 
the opening of the American offensive, reveal the relatively 
smooth functioning of the photographic effort. 

The three following chapters contain information 
relative to combat photographic operations in three specific 
areas: North African Theater, including the assault on 

Italy; the Pacific area, including the China-Burma-India 
Theater; and the European Theater. 







Before turning to detailed reports of 



unite , it is desirable to examine briefly one vital 



phase of .hotogra. hy once handled by the Signal 



arm: it is aerial photography 



At the outs t of World far I aircraft 



on reconnais&nce and 



control of the air arm, in May lylB. In the latter 



In World War II, it was 



given the responsibility for hotographv both on the 



resulted in considerable duplication of effort, with 



consequent waste of personnel and equipment, is the 



opinion of certain officers in the Army Pictorial 



Service, rho believe that unification of 




activities would result in increased ef f i ciency . 1X 

• Troops engaged in ground operations 

frequently complained that air reconnaisance 
photographs were sometimes of little tactical value, 
for they were taken from such altitudes that details 
of enemy terrain could not be seer, on the photographs 
supplied to the men whose task it was to capture it. 
Air Force pictures, it was also said, sometira®3 
required two reeks to reacn t^e interested t Toons, 
from the time the film wa 8 exposed, in this period 
the ground might well n - ve been the scene of a hard 
fight — a fight which might have been less costly had 
our troops been provided with more complete informa- 

♦ 4 12 

tion . 

This disadvantage was overcome in some 
areas by sending Signal Corps photographers, equipped 
with Speed Graphic cameras, up in Piper Cub 
reconnaissance planes. These slow speed aircraft 
enabled the photographers to take low-level snots of 
the country. Films were developed on return from the 
flight, and rtnts placed with the tactical organiza- 
tions within a few hours. 

Another example of aerial photography by 
combat cameramen in the present war is found in the 






experience of 8/ Sgt Victor Keyfetz, who tells of 
his work in an undated report from Assam, India. 
The following is an extract: 



It was finally decided th«t the ground 
photography of the supply dropping 
would be covered by the combat photo- 
graphers with the Marauders. Fil* was 
dropped to them for that purpose. Valence 
and" i photographed the dropping of the 
supplies from tne C-47's of the 2d Troop 
Carrier Scuadron. The method of delivery 
used by the dropping crew was to kick 
the containers out the door at a signal 
from the pilot. Our problem was to 
s how several scenes of the actua 1 pufiv 
lng out and also a few hundred feet of 
the supplies falling to the target 
field below. We used hand held Fyemos 
on all the aerial sequences. Shooting 
the push-out was easily done from 
the inside of the ship along the right 
wall of the fuselage. The supply drops 
were made to the Marauders behind Jap 
lines. The Japs put up small arms fire 
in an attempt to knock the supply ships 
down, but the fire was inaccurate probably 
because the ships came in low — from 150 
to 200 feet above the jungle. Getting 
the footage of the containers falling 
out the door to t'ne ground was accomplished 
by opening the emergency exit on the left 
side of the ship. This exit is at the 
trailing edge of t'ne wing and just large 
enough to permit an escape. I wore 
sponge rubber goggles and no hat. The 
goggles kept the propeller wash from 
blowing in my eyes and causing tearing. 

By sticking my head and shoulders out 
the emergency exit, I got a good view 
of the containers falling out the door 
and could follow them to the ground. 

My elbows were propped against the outer 
skin of the fuselage for a steady support. 
After I shot several drops in this manner. 
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I noticed that a complete run 
leaving the containers too far behind 
to see, took 10 feet of film. I 
decided to try the remaining runs at 
48 frames. These proved to be the 
more successful scenes of the dropping 
from the plane, giving us twice as 
much ‘'ootage of the falling containers 
and producing an apparent slower speed 
of getaway from the dropping target. 

It was necessary to tape down the 
aperture ring and set the screw on 
the focus of the lens to prevent them 
from being blown off their correct 
setting by the propeller wash. Valence 
lost the ratchet handle from one of 
our cameras by the wash. A;ain the 
Air Corps type Eyemo proved most 
successful, this time because of its 
permanently attached winding handle. 
Although the Mitchell is an excellent 
studio camera, we felt th»t it -as too 
burdensome to snift from location to 
location with a crew of only two enlisted 
men and one officer. On this assignment 
a motorized Eyemo with a 40mm, 75mm 
and 10mm lens would have sufficed, 
along with a hand-held Eyemo. In 
many cases, rather than set up the 
Mitchell we used the small Eyemo and 
the results were indistinguishable from 
tne high quality of the Mitchell. 




G_. Processing 

Signal Mobile Photographic Laboratory 
Units, when serving in the communications zones of 
theaters of operations, processed all motion picture 
film required for the immediate use of theater 
commanders. They were likewise equipped to take and 
process still pictures for rear area needs. Also in 
the communications zones were tne provisional Signal 











U 8 , *% t * ° f ^ Calif. 

Signal Carp* Photoyrapfaer, ahoote 
picturofi o. supples being dropped by alren 
CMnese Forces In the Interior of China. 
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Photographic Production Unit*. Those not only engaged in costa t 
photography, but concentrated upon the production of training films, 
and still and motion pictures for historical records, and for pub- 

13 

lie release as news and publicity. 

Collecting points were established behind the combat areas 
as "intermediaries" in the processing and transportation of exposed 
film. Uotion picture film was sent from the collecting point to the 
Signal Uobile Photographic Laboratories in the rear, for processing, 
in the case of 35mm, or for forwarding if 16cm. Most 33mm was sent 
to Washington for developing. Ordinarily, the developed negative 
was sent to the Signal Corps Photographic Center in Astoria without 
delay, but if a work print was required by the theater commander, it 
was made available immediately. Under similar urgency, the process- 
ing of 16mm film by local commercial laboratories was authorized. 

Still picture negatives were ordinarily developed upon 
receipt at collecting points, but prints ware made there only when 
required for immediate local tactical use. The processed negatives 
normally were rushed either to the Signal Uobile Photographic Lab- 
oratory Unit or to theater headquarters, as directed. Spot-news 
photographs received highest priority in transportation from thea- 
ters to the War Department.^* 

In the European Theater, early in the war, newsworthy stills 



Still! 



made ty U* 3. Any Photographers were referred to the Public Re- 
lations Office in London for possible distribution to the British 
press and American syndicates* A print of every official Army news 
picture was sent to BPR in Washington, with data as to any other 
coverage of the story or disposition of prints. Original negatives 
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of all official Army picture a — whether still or notion — were sent 
by the Signal Corps through G-2 to the Chief Signal Officer. 3 ^ The 
handling of newsreel subjects made by Army photographers was generally 
the same as that of stills. 

H. Transmittal 

In order that pictures might be properly understood upon 
receipt, a system of identification and captioning was set up, with 
specific instructions for marking negatives, prints and footage, aa 
given in Appendix D. 

Transportation was a two- fold problem in combat zones, for 
tnere was a flow of equipment and expendable supplies toward the photo- 
graphic units, and a flow of exposed or processed material in the oppo- 
site direction. It was directed that expendable supplies be requisi- 
tioned, to maintain a level sufficient for not less than three nor 
more than six monti.a. Overstocking was discouraged, due to unfavorable 
storage conditions at advanced bases, and to limitation of supply 
channels. For transportation of processed material, organic transpor- 
tation was to be used insofar as possible, but officers of the photo- 
graphic service in the field were charged with the responsibility of 
requesting staff assistance when necessary. 

7iar Department Pamphlet No. 11-2, from which the preceding 
information is digested, also outlines instructions to the cameraman 
on the care, operation and repair of his equipment, and on methods of 
protecting exposed and unexposed film from the effects of humidity. 

With the shipment of the exposed or processed film, the 
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responsibility of the field photographic unit ended. But the file, 
when received in the United States required editing and printing in 
the case of notion pictures; printing in the case of stills. Prints 
then had to be inspected, analyzed, classified, and disseminated to the 
point of use. 

Although most of the film received from ETO was processed by 
the mobile units or commercial establishments in London, much of that 
from the MTO was not processed until it reached America. In the Pa- 
cific area, some film was processed in mobile laboratories before be- 
ing returned to the United States. In addition, a commercial labora- 
tory in Australia Mas rented for about a year, and the Eastman labora- 
tory in Hawaii was also used. No processing plant was maintained on 
the west coast of the United States; any still or motion picture film 

which required processing or printing upon receipt was sent to Washing- 

16 

ton. 

Film was usually flown to America, however, radio facsimile 
transmission was used to transmit more than 25,000 stills to Washing- 
ton from all theaters of operations during the war years. 

The first such transmission from overseas showed action in 
the battle for Gafsa. It was made on 16 March 1943 from Algiers, 
where a still photography desk had been set up. There negatives were 
developed, prints made and censored, and facsimiles sent out, the latter 
process requiring seven minutes. 

Other facsimile transmitters were soon in use, the major 
ones and their approximate dates of activation being Brisbane, 

Australia, July 1943; Honolulu, T. H. , February 1944; Caserta, Italy, 
March 1944; Paris, France and Anchorage, Alaska, both in December, 1944, 
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the latter transmission being accomplished by facsimile over wire lines; 
and Manila, P. I., June 1945* In addition, there were several tempo- 
rary set-ups which moved forward with the American advance. Among the 
more active were one in southern France and another on Saipan, both 
operating by December 1944.^ 

Pictures made in Normandy on D-day were on the desk of Gener- 
al Marshall within 24 hours. Later it became possible to have pictures 
taken at 1200 in France delivered to the War Department by 1100 the 
same day, this seeming inconsistency being due to the variation in time 
zones in addition to the rapid techniques which had been established. 

Full-color facsimile transmission was first accomplished on 
3 August 1945 • The image showed the "Big Three" (President Truman, 

Prime Minister Atlee and Marshal Stalin) at the Potsdam Conference, 
where terms of Japan's surrender were formulated. To make this trans- 
mission, a set of three color-separation negatives was made, and each 
was sent separately. The time required for transmission from the 
suburb of Berlin to Washington was approximately 21 minutes: seven 

minutes per negative being the normal transmission time, the scanning 

17 

rate being one inch per minute. 

Except for tests and one other picture, this was the only 
color facsimile transsiission made during the war. 

I. Security 



One of the major problems in the handling of still and motion 
picture film was the maintenance of proper security from the time it was 
exposed until it reached its destination. In the field, prior to process- 
ing, exposed film was treated as Confidential unless it was Known to 
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contain mattsr of highsr level, under which condition it was classified 
upward in accordance with the subject* Thus, a film covering the opera- 
tion of auch equipment as radar or radio relay night be Secret, while a 
sequence showing a soldier giving a stick of gun to a native child would 
automatically be Confidential* The latter instance migit in wont cases 
be an over-classification, but in an isolated case might reveal, through 
a glimpse of a shoulder patch, the soldier's organisation, and from a 
flash of a street sign or shop front the location in which the organi- 
zation was located — information of great interest to the enemy. It 
was necessary to make sure that there were no such leaks. 

Undeveloped film shipped to the United States was similarly 
classified Confidential, or higher if the subject so warranted. After 
the film had been processed, prints were sent to Washington , where, al- 
most within a month after Pearl Harbor, the "War Department Photonews 
Board" had been established by a directive from the Secretary of War. 

Its duties were to review newsreels and stills from all theaters of 
operations and, subject to the approval of BPR, determine their suita- 
bility for release to the public. The security system in the United 
States is described in the succeeding chapter. 

Still pictures were classified overseas, at the point where 
they were processed. From the beginning of the war until Way 1944, a 
negative and three prints were shipped directly to the Bureau of Public 
Relations in Washington. There one copy was considered for release to 
the press, the second was forwarded to the interested arm or service 
for information, and the third was forwarded to the Still Pictures Li- 
brary in Army Pictorial Service. Negatives were kept at the Signal 
Corps Photographic Laboratory. 




put into effect, end 



In Ua y 1944, however, a nee system wee 
retained wtil the end of the ear — it was still being used when 
this monograph eas writtmn. The pictures were classified overseas, as 
before, and the negative and three prints forwarded to the Still Pic- 
tures Library, APS, which forwarded one print to BPR for possible re- 
lease, the second to the interested arm or service, and filed the 
third. The Sublaboratory at the Pentagon maintained a file of nega- 
tives. It eas said that the revision in procedure saved several days 
in the distribution of still pictures to the headquarters of the tech- 
nical organizations concerned; the print eas often in such organi- 
zational headquarters within 60 to 70 hours after the film had been 
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exposed in the theater. 

J. &i«uy Combat Photography 

No great amount of information in regard to enemy photo- 

i 

graphic methods was available when these histories were written. 

However, a rather oomplete report on the German Army's photographic 

activities in North Africa was obtained from an interview with a 

prisoner of war, who had been a member of the Africa Propaganda 
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Company until captured in January 1943* Information extracted from 
the report of his interrogation follows. 

In Africa, German cameramen were included in the Propaganda 
Company, as are radio commentators, etc. The maximum number of camera- 
men was five still and five motion picture, although fewer were some- 
times used. They seldom operated alone, but usually were parts of 
units consisting of one still cameraman, one motion picture cameraman, 
one radio commentator, one or more reporters, etc. The unit was 




nor® ally attached to a division, or some t lines to a smaller unit. Re- 
porters also carried and used cameras. 

The cameraman's rank depended upon his photographic train- 



ing, but he operated "as a commanding officer as far as his own work 
is concerned" during photographic operations, reverting to his own 
rank when the operation terminated. Thus a private or NCO might tonpo- 
rarily command officers. A cameraman could photograph whatever he 
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wanted, and could not be prevented from doing so by any officer, re- 
gar die 33 of rank. 

Film was sent to Berlin, via Athens, for processing. It was 
accompanied by "dope sheets" and captions, which were rewritten in 
Berlin. Sound was dubbed in on African footage, but sound film was 
made in Russia. 

Two cameras were used; one to take the official pictures, and 
the otner to take personal pictures for troops — a practice which was 
encouraged. 



To minimize casualties among photographers, much action was 
staged behind the lines. Sometimes Se naans in captured uniforms, 
enacted the parts of surrending Allied troops. Stock shots were often 
released as fresh battle coverage. Going into battle, photographers 
often rode on (rather than in) tanks, taking their pictures when the 
tanks were halted. 

Cameramen seldom spent many months in any one area, as it 
was believed that they would go stale. Newly arrived men, it was 
felt, would have a fresher viewpoint. The photographers did no 
work other than photography. 

Finished film from Berlin was sent back to the front for 
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troop showings without alteration. "The false impressions created 
in these films frequently cause much laughter among the men and 
annoyance among the higier officers. Bitter comments came from men 
on short rations Wien they saw the theme 'assured supply lines' 
played up in some films ." 20 The general impression among the German 
troops , however, was that the films were good and well illustrated 
the war in the area. 
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pooled; it was reviewed by the War Department Photonews 
Board prior to release. According to records, as of 
10 February 1942 there were American newsreel men in 
Ireland, Hawaii, Panama and "various other outposts;" 
there were none in the Philippines * 
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DISPOSITION OF CAMERA CRB® 
NORTH AFRICAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
AS OF 31 DECEMBER 1943 . X 



FIFTH ARMY 



II CORPS 



1 team (railroad, pipeline and ammunition stories) 
1 team (coverage of Commanding General and Army Hq) 
1 special team (amphibious training) 

1 special team (occupation of a town) 



1 team (Corps artillery story) 



26th DIVISION 

2 teams (general front line coverage) 

1st ARMORED DIVISION 

1 team (general coverage) 

3rd DIVISION 

1 team (front line coverage) 

1 team (mountain training story) 

ITALIAN GROUPMENT 

1 team (general coverage) 



VI CORPS 



2 teams (Engineer, bridge and road construction) 



34th DIVISION 

2 teams (general coverage ) 

45th DIVISION 

2 teams (general coverage) 

1st MOROCCAN DIVISION 

2 teams (general coverage ) 

SPECIAL SERVICE FORCE 

1 team (general coverage) 

X CORPS (BRITISH) 

1 team (general coverage) 

EIGHTH ARMY (BRITISH) 

1 team (M.P. general coverage) 
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EXPERIENCES IN NORTH AFRICA AND ITALY 



A. Generd 



Modern combat photography received what might be tented 
its first battle experience in the North African campaign. The 
Amy »aa building rapidly; trained men in all categories were fewer 
than desired. Photography was no exception. Of a group of some 








sixteen enlisted cameramen brought to the Theater, only one had 
had commercial newsreel experience. 1 Of the others, it was stated 
that; 



Their abilities on combat coverage were un- 
known and their morale was low because they daisi- 
ed they had received assurance in the United States 
that they would not be placed on combat work and 
would receive promotions on arrival.. .. Other per- 
sonnel available in the theater dasses as motion 
picture cameramen had no professiond motion pic- 
ture experience and also had a long record of un - 
satisfactory reports from the War Department on 
the quality of their work, most of which had been 
performed with 16mm, amateur equipment. Obviously, 
these men could not be relied upon to produce mate- 
rid of the desired type. 1 

A survey of the eleven officers of the 163rd Signal Photo 
Company disclosed thats 



None had any professiond motion picture camera 
experience and had received only a few weeks hurried 
training in Eyeao camera operations. The enlisted per- 
sonnel classified as motion picture cameramen likewise 
did not include any professiond cameramen and had re- 
ceived relatively short trdning in the operation of the 
Eyamo cameras after entering the army, and their compe- 
tency was doubtful. 1 
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Disposition of camera crews, as shown on the accompany- 
ing table, was planned to provide material not only for a feature 
film on the campaign, but also spot news on the progress of the 
war (newsrsel); short newsreel features of conditions; short film 
bulletin type subjects, such as railroad rehabilitation and opera- 
tion, pipeline construction, bridge and road construction, medical 
corps activities, mountain training and packing supplies, amphibious 
training and operations, the ammunition - artillery story, and field 
conditions in inclement weather. 

The Signal Corps was not the sole agency engaged in photo- 
graphy on the battlefield;! a "multiplicity of agencies" was observed 
performing ground photographic work within the Fifth Army forward 
areas between 1 November 1943 and 31 December 1943. These, in addi- 
tion to the Signal Corps APS teams, were: 

Army Field & Photographic Unit No. 1 (British) 

Public Relations Officer Group (U. S. newsreel pool repre- 
sentatives, U. S. still pictures pool representatives, 
and representatives of British newsreel and still 
picture pools) 

American Red Cross 

American Field Service 

Individual photographers on special assignments for 
WD, or by WD approval 

Psychological Warfare Branch ( OWI-MOI ) 

U. S. Nair* Bureau of Aeronautics, combat camera team 

Stars and Stipes 

War Shipping Administration 
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U. S. Navy (Surgeon General's Office group on nodical 
pictures) 

U. S. Army Medical Museun (nodical pictures) 



O 



All except the last two listed were reported to be "making 
essentially the sane type of material, that suitable for public dis- 
semination." In addition to those listed, there were photographers 
on the T/O's of Engineer Corps, Transportation Corps, Ordnance Dept., 
etc., but these men were "engaged primarily in technical or record 
photography. " 

Transition from North Africa to the mainland of Italy 
came through the attacks on Sicily and the other large Italian 
islands. The seizure of Sicily was initiated from Africa, and it was 
in that theater that some criticism of pictorial procedures was made 
after the Sicilian campaign. Among the factors oriticized was the 
fact that "Because of current War Department policies, there are no 
reserves of cameras or other vital photographic equipment to replace 
equipment lost or damaged in combat areas." Another criticism was 
that motion picture cameramen never saw the film they made. Written 
critiques were "of a very general nature," contained "insufficient 
detail to evaluate the work of individual cameramen concerned," and 
"arrived too late to be of much value.... The first reports on Sicil- 
ian coverage were received two weeks after the close of the campaign. 

The pictorial problems were gradually solved, however, for 
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an official War Department commendation received at North African 
Theater of Operations" Headquarters praised the 





prompt and efficient manner in which the spot news 
pictures of the invasions of Italy and Sicily were trans- 
mitted to the United States despite innumerable handicaps. 

In view of the difficulties involved in getting the 

films from the battlef roots, processing, printing, caption- 
ing and shipping in record time, the results were gratify- 
ing and reflect credit on the photographic personnel con- 
cerned. 3 

Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, who led the 7th Army through 
the Sicilian operation, added hie commendation "with great pleasure." 



^rations Cc 
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Photographic operations were begun in Italy in September 
1943* when two officers and seven enlisted men were attached to the 
Fifth Army.4 Coverage was rapidly expanded, and by the end of October 
the 163rd Signal Photographic Company was functioning, with units 
attached to each Corps, Division and Headquarters, and a central lab- 
oratory installed at Caserta. This laboratory was moved to Rase when 
the Italian capital was taken. 

The following tables show the work done by combat photog- 
raphers in the North African Theater from 2 September to 31 December 
1943.^ As it was virtually impossible to maintain accurate records 
during the early stages of a campaign, question marks were used to 
indicate lack of information, or doubt as to its accuracy. 




September 1943 
October 
November 
December 



13,100 (?) 
28,275 
27,490 
83.6a 
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TOTAL 



152,496 feet 



5 
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Ending: 


Negatives 

Developed 


Contact 

Prints 


Projection 

Prints 


Negatives 

to AFHQ 


16 Sep. 1943 


0 


0 


0 


? 


30 Sep. 1943 


0 


0 


0 


? 


14 Oct. 1943 


250 


1425 


375 


a ? 


29 Oct. 1943 


2167 


7178 


1514 


82 


12 Nov. 1943 


1326 


5617 


1396 


141 


26 Nov. 1943 


1039 


5346 


1144 


210 ? 


10 Dec. 1943 


2537 


4651 


1269 


425 


25 Dec. 1943 


4283 


10420 


1860 


910 


31 Dec. (5 days) 2196 






321 


TOTALS 


13,798 


38,480 


8,143 


2,130 



In May 1944 the 163rd Signal Service Company was organised. 5 J 



This company went into operation when shipped to France in July 1944. 






In January 1945 the photographic units were reorganized into the 196th . I 

Signal Photographic Company and the 3131st Signal Photographic Platoon. r 
From December 1943 to June 1945, approximately 121,600 still ' •' 
negatives and 717,000 still prints were processed, and some 1,206,000 ^ / 

liAv 

feet of motion picture film were exposed by Signal Corps photographers a, . 

( 

in Italy- 0^. j 

When the attack was launched on Salerno, Italy, on 8-9 
September 1943, the first wave went in at 0330 — ■ an hour too dark 
for photography. The succeeding waves could not be photographed, for | 

other conditions prevented. The cameraman could make no exposures 
from the time he left the transport until he reached the shore, due 
to the necessity for protecting equipment from moisture. 5 Protection 
was given by the use of the issue tape and compound (waterproofing), 
supplemented with cellophane cut from gas capes and "another impor- 
tant waterproofing accessory. ..the inevitable G.I. rubber prophylac- 
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Figure 18 



How doe 8 materiel function in the field? A combat cameraman with 
the Fifth Army in Italy, October, 1943, records one of the answers 
for the higher echelons, using his PH-33 0-( )• 
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Signal Corps , ca£>erhi.«d.i who are recording the pro- 
gress of the 5th Array on jr'tioo p*ct- To and still 
film. Thu se dor, are continually In •.-ena where 
there is O03t action arid photograph ovary battle 
in which American rorcea participate. Italy, 
Octobar 26, 1943. 








tie." As an example of thalr use, the case of Photographic Equip- 
ment PH-104 was sealed with tape and compound after the removal of 
Camera PH-47. This camera, with loaded film pack adapter, was 
wrapped in cellophane and heavily taped. Roll film, 35wm cassettes, 
spare lenses and other small objects were inserted in prophylactics 
and the ends tied. 

This procedure was considered unsatisfactory not only be- 
cause it precluded the use of the camera, but also because it was a 
rather lengthy process and because the cellophane and rubber materi- 
als were easily damaged and rendered ineffective. "The ideal answer 
to the problem," says the report, "is the design of casters equipment 
which is waterproof in itself.... The reporting officer is of the 
opinion that the liberal use of plastics and rubber gaskets in 
camera construction would result in an absolutely waterproof camera." 
No such camera had been developed by the war's end. 

Overall conditions in the Italian area are reflected in a 
report written in the summer of .1945 . ^ The following extracts in- 
dicate the problems encountered. The statements are corroborated by 
other reports, some of which, containing greater detail, are also 
cited* 

Photographic problems "arose mainly from sheer geographical 
considerations, rugged mountainous terrain, lack of lateral roads, 
and an ever expanding area to be covered as the campaign progressed." 

The more troublesome problems . . .have been external 
rather than internal. The major problems can be attrib- 
uted to the lack of clarification of the exact authority 
over Signal Corps photography by the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice, The Bureau of Public Relations, and other War Depart- 
ment agencies. There have been numerous attempts on the 
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part of Bureau of Public Relation* officer* to ex- 
ercise control over photograph/. ..New* coverage, 
while of the utmost importance, ie but one aspect 
of the photographic mission, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the photographic officer to evaluate all 
coverage to achieve a satisfactory balance. ..There 
have been repeated instancee of interference with 
photographers.. .The authority.. .should be defined 
by War Department regulations to implement Signal 
Corps control over photography and the photographic 
policies in all theaters. 

Responsibility of the photographic officer should be clarified; this 
is "now inadequately covered by WD Pamphlet 11-2 of 20 April 1944." 
"There is need for greater cooperation and stimulus from Army Pictorial 
Service and the Bureau of Public Relations." 

The lack of cooperation was also mentioned during the early 
stages of the campaign, in a report which said:? 

Prom the outset it was observed that relations 
between the Public Relations Office and the Signal 
Corps photographic groups were not harmonious and 
that petty jealousies existed between Signal Corps 
cameramen and newsreel and still pool photographers 
working under PRO, and that the jealousies were un- 
favorably influencing the work of the Signal Corps, 
especially in the transmission of exposed film to 
AFHQ. ...Several, delays between the date of shipment 
and receipt of material at AFHQ amounted to a week 
to ten days and in one particular instance reached 
about nineteen days.? 

In vi pw of the foregoing comments relative to delays experi- 
enced in relation to photographs sent to AFHQ, it should be noted 
that the fact that no field processing was done in the early days of 
the Italian invasion was considered "a distinct advantage as it en- 
abled the unit /APS, VI Corps/to avoid the countless requests for 
personal pictures masquerading under the guise of ’official 1 ." 

Further, the reporting officer believed that field processing con- 
ditions — such as the uncertainty of uncontaminated water supply. 
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lack of temperature control, ate. — afforded hazard* to valuable 
film, which wight be safely processed in base laboratories* The 
need for iuaediate processing was questioned, and figures cited to 
show the lack of this requirement s 

Array Pictorial Service, VI Corps, froa D-Day 
(9 September 1943) through 15 November ^9 4^7 exposed 
an estimated 4000 negatives. Only one mission (involv- 
ing probably two negatives) required immediate process- 
ing. 

However, a "semi-mobile laboratory" was set up as a perm- 
anent laboratory "at a point best suited to serve the normal require- 
ments of the various units," and negatives brought to it from forward 
units by vehicular or air couriers. ^ When, because of rapid troop 
advances, it was impractical to move this laboratory, "a converted 
Air Force trailer laboratory was sent into the forward area to.., 
maintain speedy processing." This was done at Anzio beachhead, and 
later during the offensive through the northern Apennines. Despite 
this speedy processing and the fact that SOP requires all negatives 
to be shipped to Washington with minimum delay, "during the winter 
of 1944-45 , it was necessary to hold the terrain negatives for pro- 
longed periods," because, when units were shifted, reprints were 
required by their replacements. 

Training, too, came in for considerable adverse comment. 

An early report pointed out deficiencies, 5 while making it clear 
that "most of the personnel. .. .were thoroughly trained, experienced, 
capable men, ....a few were totally new...," it added that the train- 
ing these men lacked, summarized below, is a good guide to officers 
charged with training of combat photographic personnel. 
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In addition to a thorough technical training, all 
such personnel should be proficient in: driving of motor 
vehicles; first echelon motor maintenance; small arms 
marksmanship; first aid and personal hygiene; identifi- 
cation of aircraft, mechanized vehicles, cannons, uniforms, 
insignia, etc.; organization of a type field army; elemen- 
tary tactics of the Infantry Division; map reading and 
military symbols. 

Above all, a photographer, like the doughboy, must knew 
how to shift for himself when the occasion arises. 

A subseouent re port ^ went even further, commenting: 

Most photographic replacements arrived only semi-trained 
as photographers, and with no combat training whatsoever. 
This. ..proved both costly and tragic in failures and 
casualties. Stamina and physical fitness should be em- 
phasized... 

As early as November 1943 it became clear that T/O & E's 
11-37 and 11-500 "under which photographic units operate, were in- 
adequate and impractical. n & 

The assignment of grades and ratings under these T/0 & E's 
was considered undesirable, for enlisted men in rear areas were 
authorized higher ratings than those actually up where the shooting 
was going on. Also, the photographic company was authorized one 
captain and 16 lieutenants, which meant that no matter how well a 
photographic officer or laboratory superintendent performed his mis- 
sion, he could "never be promoted beyond the grade of first lieuten- 
ant. This has proved to be a serious morale problem, for many junior 
officers feel that promotional rewards go to the officers performing 
rear area work, especially work in the United States." It was recom- 
mended that the photographic company should be authorized "a major 
and at least four captains." Another suggested revision was the 
authorization of pistol, automatic. Cal. .45, for photographers in 
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In addition to a thorough technical training, all 
such personnel should be proficient in: driving of motor 
vehicles; first echelon motor maintenance; small anas 
marksmanship; first aid and personal hygiene; identifi- 
cation of aircraft, mechanized vehicles, cannons, uniforms, 
insignia, etc.; organization of a type field army; elemen- 
tary tactics of the Infantry Division; map reading and 
military symbols. 

Above all, a photographer, like the doughboy, must knew 
how to shift for himself when the occasion arises. 

A subseouent report ^ went even further, commenting: 

Most photographic replacements arrived only semi-tralned 
as photographers, and with no combat training whatsoever. 
Thi s. ..proved both costly and tragic in failures and 
casualties. Stamina and physical fitness should be em- 
phasized... 

As early as November 1943 it became clear that T/O & E's 
11-37 and 11-500 "under which photographic units operate, were in- 
adequate and impractical. "6 

The assignment of grades and ratings under these T/0 & E's 
was considered undesirable, for enlisted men in rear areas were 
authorized higher ratings than those actually up where the shooting 
was going on. Also, the photographic company was authorized one 
captain and 16 lieutenants, which meant that no matter how well a 
photographic officer or laboratory superintendent performed his mis- 
sion, he could "never be promoted beyond the grade of first lieuten- 
ant. This has proved to be a serious morale problem, for many junior 
officers feel that promotional rewards go to the officers performing 
rear area work, especially work in the United States." It was recoa>- 
mended that the photographic company should be authorized "a major 
and at least four captains." Another suggested revision was the 
authorization of pistol, automatic. Cal. .45, for photographers in 
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lieu of rifles or carbines. These larger weapons were said to be 
too heavy, and therefore discarded in favor of the camera in battle, 
leaving the photographer unarmed. (Actually, according to interviews 
with returned combat photographic personnel, combat cameramen carried 
whatever weapons they preferred and could get — pistols were frequent- 
ly worn.)® 

Early in the Italian campaign. Newsreel Assignment Units 
and Production Units were found to be too large; they drew enemy fire.^ 
They were superseded t>y the three-man combat team of still cameraman, 
motion picture cameraman, and driver with Jeep. According to an 
earlier report, 5 various combinations of officer-enlisted teams had 
been used "and the conclusion was reached that one composed of enlisted 
men exclusively was preferable." 

Several reasons were given for this conclusion. The close 
association between officers and men was thought to "breed a degree 
of intimacy detrimental to discipline in some instances. In others, 
deference to an officer will rob the enlisted man of initiative and 
aggressiveness." It was also found that many "tips" on worthwhile 
pictorial subjects in combat zones "come from soldiers in fox holes, 
soldiers riding jeeps, soldiers in gun crews. These soldiers freely 
pass their information to other soldiers although they often hesitate 
to intrude upon an officer." 

The manner In which combat camera teams were utilized has 
been described in some detail. 9 "The present /January 194 ^7 disposi- 
tion of camera teams within the Fifth Army," says the report, "is as 
follows: (Present standard team, 1 still and 1 motion picture camer- 

aman) 
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U - to forward coverage of the French Carps 

1 - to forward coverage British X Corps 

7 - to U. S. II Corps, 1 of which is covering Corps 
sector, others seeking front area material 

1 - on evacuation of wounded 

7 - plus 3 motion picture cameramen assigned to VI Corps 
for coming operations 

2 - assigned to supplement coverage of preparations for 

coming operations 

1 - to cover Army Headquarters area 

1 - special team. ..covering and re-staging combat action 
in mountain area. ..within artillery zone." 

In regard to a complaint that "many useful camera crews 
and production units were held behind the battle lines to make 
artistic pictures of wreckage, etc." the report stated that only 
one team was so used, and that such footage was considered necessary 
to complete the story of the campaign. It added that 

The team was diverted /from the front/ only 
when threats were encountered of barring all camera- 
men from front areas because of the large number of 
photographers in forward areas whose vehicles in- 
creased the traffic problem and who drew artillery 
and mortar fire when they exposed themselves by 
raising their cameras to a point where pictures 
could be made. Consequently the density of camera- 
men in the narrow front had to be reduced in order 
to continue coverage. The maximum number of teams 
are always maintained in the forward areas, varying 
from eight to fifteen, depending on the situation. . .9 

Photographic Liaison Officers were established with Corps 
to represent the Army photographic officer, ^ "working with the Corps 
Signal Officer as well as with G-2 and 0-3. Their primary mission 
was to keep constantly aware of plans and operations, and control 
the tactical disposition of photographic personnel to meet the con- 
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etantly shifting situation." 

With preparations for the Fifth Amy offensive of 11 Kay 
1944, "tactical commanders found increasing need for photographs 
of enemy-held terrain." Between 1 April 1944 and 1 .'lay 1944, 

2116 low angle air oblique and ground photographs were made; 54,688 
enlargements were made and "distributed to all combat commanders 
from army to platoon."^ 

Flying at 80 miles an hour on a course which "usually 
paralleled the objective at an altitude of 2000 feet, and 1000 feet 
ground distance," still photographers were "usually able in one 
sweep to shoot a series of overlapping photographs suitable for a 
panorama-type paste-up." Other pictures were made from peaks and 
ground observation posts. As many as seventy 8 x 10 prints were 
made of each negative, in addition to army and corps regular dis- 
tribution. These were useful in many ways, including use by soldiers 
and officers who "had difficulty in reading military maps," by the 
artillery for fire control, and in the interrogation of FPfs, a 
"surprisingly high" percentage of whom were unable to read maps. 

The camera used in this work was 

The standard PH-104 (Speed Graphic )... 

A 15-inch lens for ground photography and an 
8 to 10 inch lens for aerial photography gave 
the best results. Filters K-2 and Aero-2 were... 
found helpful in cutting through ground haze. 0 

In order that caption material might be accurate and complete, 

A printed form was made up, calling for the 
following information: geographical name of 

objective, map reference, coordinates of the objective, 
azimuth from camera in relation to the objective, 
camera position (from air or ground OP), focal length 
of lens, and state of weather .10 
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Combat pictures could not always be made to reflect 
front line activity. One such condition in Italy has been described 
as follows: 
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The military action has consisted for the most 
part of artillery duels, artillery concentrations 
and attacks at night and occasional small daylight 
patrols. Mountainous terrain, mines, booby traps, 
uncannily accurate enemy artillery fire and rain, 
fog or cloud filled valleys have handicapped the 
movements of photographers or limited the use of 
the camera. Most of the mountain heights have been 
taken by the formula of artillery and mortar con- 
centrations in the early evening, infantry advances 
at night, and with everyone in the forward positions 
carefully dug in or concealed during the daylight 
hours... Any daytime movement, even on rear slopes 
in many cases, usually brought on artillery fire.... 
Pictorially, the front line areas are extremely 
quiet since there is no movement of importance to 
photograph and any movement by cameramen brings on 
enemy fire. Such conditions limit a cameraman's 
activity and ability to obtain coverage in forward 
positions.. •• The photographers and cameramen on 
front line assignments have conscientiously attempted 
to obtain spectacular or exciting material, exposing 
themselves repeatedly, in unsuccessful efforts for 
the most part, to obtain such pictures mainly because 
such scenes did not exist 

...the following record for the first twelve days 
in January 1944 should indicate that the men are not 
shirking on the job: 
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One Jeep destroyed by artillery fire after men 
had taken cover... 



One still cameraman wounded by shell fragments. 



One motion picture cameraman was bruised and 
scratched from a shell fragment striking a glancing 
blow on his face. 



One motion picture camera struck by a mortar 
fragment and damaged while being used. . .Cameraman 
knocked over by concussion of shells 



One motion picture cameraman, officially report- 
ed missing in action but undoubtedly killed, in air 
strafing-bombing raid 










One still cameraman accompanied a daylight 
patrol of three men. Two of party of four killed, 
other two, including cameraman, were pinned down 
by snipers until darkness ° 



Hazards of Combat Photograr 



The foregoing descriptions of photographic operations in 
this area do not reflect, to any great extent, the personal danger 
to combat cameramen. That this may not be entirely overlooked, the 
following experience is quoted from the report of a Sergeant who made 
his first parachute jump to accompany the airborne troops invading 
Sicily on 9 June 1943. 

After landing we marched for three days over 
the roughest country to be found, fighting snipers, 
aircraft, tanks and infantry. After making contact 
with our own forces we met more C-erman tanks and 
more infantry and on the fourth day we took shelling, 
mortar and machine gun fire for several hours— 
pinned down. That same evening we pushed over a 
ridge that separated us from the German troops and 
shoved them back. In the action, I was hit by 
shrapnel from a mortar. That night I stood guard 
three hours over a ration dump and the next morning 
drove back to our landing spot where I was immediately 
taken to a hospital} later I rejoined my unit at Gela. 
Many good shots of military value were taken. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 



exfboehces in pacific area and cbi 






a. General 

A detailed story of the making of a feature motion 
picture of a military operation ie described in "The Battle for 
New Britain Production," which tells of the preparation for the 
job, the problems encountered in taking the pictures, the trans- 
mittal, processing and editing of the film, and finally of the 
screening. Appendices to the report show the organization for 
combat coverage (reproduced herewith), the program for the first 
audience preview, and a critique of equipment and procedures. 
Conments relative to equipment have been digested for inclusion 
in the preceding chapter; those relevant to procedures are given 
in brief in this section. 

From a comparison with other briefer reports, the story 
told below appears to represent many typical combat experiences 
and comnents of personnel. As it is unusually complete, it will 
be discussed at considerable length. It was written not only to 



tell how the picture was made, but also "to furnish promotional 
material and a critique for training purposes. The latter function 
is suggested. by the scarcity of training literature based on actual 
combat photography." 1 
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photographic personnel in the Southwest Pacific Theater were in- 
formed that a big amphibious operation was impending — where and 
when they did not know. But they were told that ground, air, 

amphibious and naval participation in the operation were to be 

2 

covered in a full-length feature. The letter announcing such 
coverage and another based upon it, issued by the Navy, were the 
only authorisation given the photographic personnel. The combat 
assignment units and expediting officers, when they had any for- 
mal orders, had only travel orders or orders attaching them to 
task forces. 

The available personnel consisted of ten officers and 
81 men of the Photographic Detachment of the 832nd Signal Service 
Company. These were augmented, on 4 November 1943, by five officers 
and eight men of Special Production Unit 4, and on 6 December 1943 
by two officers and ten men of Production Unit 5, all of *hom 
debarked at Brisbane, Australia. The iatter were accompanied by 
the SWPA Photographic Officer. A director and a script writer from 
Unit 5 had reached Brisbane on 1 November 1943 and had left for the 
Advance Photo Laboratory at Port Moresby, New Guinea, two days later. 
The available cameras were eight Model Q %emos (FH-330-G), and one 
Model K (PH-330-A); a second Model K was out of order diring the 
operation. 

The Southwest Pacific Signal Officer personally supervised 
the production, maintaining continuous contact with the Photo De- 
tachment at GHQ and in the advance area, meeting all major problems 
personally. His first step was to direct the preparation of a 
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scenario; when he approved it, production cotmaenced. 

After a brief photographic refresher course at Port 
Moresby, the production units were absorbed into combat photo- 
graphic assignment units which were sent to the staging areas, to 
become familiar with the task forces and to make pictures of the 
training undertaken for the mission. 

Photographic Assignment Unit Ho. 2 had .joined the 503rd 
Paratroop Regiment at Port Moresby on 25 October 1945. This regi- 
ment was to attack the Japanese in conjunction with an amphibious 
invasion at Gloucester. It had been planned that a corporal and a 
private would photograph the operations from a plane, while a 
lieutenant jumped with a Speed Graphic (PH-/,7-( ), a sergeant and 
a pfc. with Model Q Eyemo's, and another lieutenant with extra film. 
But it was decided not to use paratroops in this operation, and Unit 
2 was transferred to the Sixth Army's Task Force, staging at Coode- 
nough Island for the Saidor invasion. 

By the time Unit 2 arrived. Combat Assignment Unit 4, 
which had previously staged at Milne Bay for an assignment which 
was cancelled, had come and gone at Goodenough. Unit 4 had, at 
first, been "Treated with seme coolness and suspicion," and con- 
sidered as "somewhat of a parasite on the main body of fighting 
troops." To aid in securing cooperation from the Task Force staff, 
the photographic officers put their plans in writing. "This proved 
to have a greater appeal to the military mind," and won the confi- 
dence and respect of the high echelons. Photographic officers were 
soon permitted to attend G-2 meetings and staff conferences, and 
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Figure 12 



Close inspection of this picture of a combat photographic officer 
using a Camera PH-47-( ) on New Britain reveals that it was trans- 
mitted by facsimile, for the horizontal scanning lines are clearly 
visible in some of the lighter areas* 
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intelligence reports were made imnediately available to then* At 
these meetings, they learned that the attack on Arawe, of which 
they were to be a part, was to be a light one, with the major 
attack made at Gloucester; once landed at Arawe, they would be cut 
off, with no shipe waiting. 



Arawe . The main approach to Arawe was protected by a coral reef 
with a single entrance big enough to pass one landing craft at a 
time, and this opening was subject to fire from an off-shore island. 
To solve the problem, it was decided that noiseless rubber boats 
would slip through the entrance to neutralize the island, while 
amphibious tanks crossed the reef. A plan to have a group of 
photographers in the boats was abandoned, because this wave was to 
go ashore before there was sufficient light for photography; this 
change probably permitted the photographers to establish their 
record for the operation - none killed, wounded or missing, for 
the boats were "cut to ribbons" in Jap machine-gun cross-fire. 

Two ISD photo teams and one LCV photo team sailed at 0100 
on 14 December 1943. During the two nights and a day at sea, they 
worked steadily making plans, preparing films and equipment, and 
shooting pictures of the relaxing troops. At about 0300 on 15 Decem- 
ber 1943, the rubber boats took off, and it was still dark when the 
I£V * s started loading. Because the photographers were so heavily 
loaded, they received permission to put their photographic equipment 
in the IOV's before these were lowered. Each photographer had a 30- 
pound Jungle pack, .45 caliber automatic, two clips of ammunition, 
helmet, two full canteens, machete and pairs onal hunting knife. Two 
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officers also had carbines and ammunition. In addition, each of- 
ficer had two suitcases, each of which held about 1800 feet of 35mm 
motion picture film, and an average of ten 100-foot reels of film 
in his pockets, ’’'he sergeants each had a Model Q Eyemo and two 
100-foot reels of films; one of these also had a tripod. The two 
Pfc*s each had a Speed Graphic and ten packs of 4 x 5 film. 

As the LCV'8 neared shore, Jap machine guns started 
firing tracers at them. A sergeant who stood up to take pictures 
was quickly pulled down by a platoon lieutenant. A moment later, 
a Jap plane strafed the boat* this time the sergeant got some shots 
which appeared in the finished film. Another picture made in the 
Lev was of treatment of a wounded soldier transferred from a 
stalled "alligator". 

One of the LCV's went out of action; the photographers and 
other troops waded ashore. All photographers landed about the eane 
time. A few minutes after the heavily burdened cameramen had 
struggled up a sligit hill on which the commanding general was 
directing operations, a Jap plane came over on a machine-gunning 
raid. Having no fox-holes, the photographers leaped into the 
nearest shell crator — one that had been a Jap latrine. After the 
raid was over, "all photographic personnel Joined forces. Officers 
and men alike were so happy at finding all the others alive, and so 
shaken by the experience, that they decided to cling together. This 
proved to be a mistake." 

The idea then was that photographers would be sent on 
specific missions from a central point; as it worked out, they were 
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"an orphan unit" with no supply of food or drinking water, and 
insufficient transportation. The whole time they were at Arawe 
they never had breakfast or a hot meal. Later the officers of 
the unit stated that if each team had stayed with the outfit with 
which it landed, "they would have been better taken care of and 
would have had far better coverage." The central system employed 
also "created the embarrassing question of who was to be sent on 
dangerous missions." 

Instead of digging fox holes in the hard ground, this 
group of photographers erected breastworks in front of a shell 
hole on the side of a hill. Just below a machinegun emplacement on 
the top. They covered the top with tree branches. As the shelter 
was not large enough to lie down in, they slept leaning against the 
wall. They did not sleep during the first night, for the machine- 
gunner overhead "went berserk" and began firing his gun in all 
directions until he ran out of ammunition and could be subdued. 

The top and back of the shelter were of coral, and this caused 
nightly trouble as it was Jarred loose by Jap bombers, which came 
without opposition. In one raid, the field hospital 75 yards away 
was struck; bomb fragments perforated the photographers equipment. 
Pictures were made of the wrecked hospital; one of the wounded under- 
going treatment died while the film was being taken. 

The photographers were relatively defenseless under enemy 
fire. The two carbines previously mentioned were given to medical 
officers; the automatics were strange in the hands of the cameramen: 
"few had ever fired one, let alone been instructed in the care and 
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cleaning of the weapon." An officer who had been given a hand 
grenade with which to destory filas and equipment if capture 
seemed near, gave it away because "He didn't even know how to 
pull the pin," and "was afraid of the darned thing." 

First pictures of this landing were given to the Task 
Force Signal Officer to send back to the Advance Photo Laboratory 
at Port Moresby, but there was considerable delay, and "commercial 
news and newsreel agencies get pictures out .... long before the 
Signal Corps." 

The two officers and one sergeant, who had verbal orders 
to leave Arawe three days after landing, decided that adequate 
coverage had been obtained and withdrew the entire unit at 1800 on 
19 December 1943, after five days and four nights. "There is dis- 
agreement," says the report cited, "as to whether any more usable 
material could have been obtained . " At all events , members of the 
unit required approximately three weeks to recover. 

A 2nd Lieutenant and a Pfc. from the Signal Corps covered 
the invasion from the Navy angle, aboard the submarine chaser which 
acted as chief control boat for the landing craft, and another Pfc. 
was in an amphibious truck, also used as a control boat. This 
Amphibious Unit had one Model Q Eyemo and — because no others 
were available - a standard Bell Sc Howell motion picture camera with 
a standard set of 35nm, 40nm and 50mm lenses, two special 6-inch and 
16^-inch lenses, and 8000 feet of film. No still cameras were 



available. 



When the naval bombardment commenced at 0600, the camera- 
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men on the bridge of the sub chaser with the B & H exposed some 
footage, although it was doubtful whether there was sufficient 
light* The pictures turned out to be among the most effective in 
the completed film. 

Difficulty was experienced with concussion from the three- 
inch gun Just below the bridge; every time it was fired, the camera 
jumped. Concussion sprang the door on the side of the camera and 
caused the enamel inside to peel. Although the photographers forced 
the door shut, some fogging of film resulted, and the peeled enamel 
made continuous cleaning of the pressure plate necessary. 

In order to ensure good coverage, these photographers kept 
every lens in the turret set at the same aperture, to permit rapid 
change-over. They also made it a practice never to use the last 
fifty feet on a reel, thus assuring ample footage for any prolonged 
action. 

The subchaser left Arawe with the other ships, and the of- 
ficer and men returned upon it, delivering their films to the photo- 
graphic expediting officer at Or o Bay, who forwarded it to Port 
Moresby. The other Pfc. had been in a "duck" which landed on the 
fourth wave, and had taken pictures of the second and third waves, 
and of the sea-borne rocket bombardment of the shore. He had been 
intended as a replacement for any casulaties in Unit 4j as there 
were none, he was sent back on a returning boat. 

Gloucester . Then came the Gloucester operation. 

Three units participated in the photography! the Amphi- 
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btous unit which had taken part in the krone landing, and the let 
and 6th Combat Assignment Units* Unit No* 1, divided into two 
teams, embarked at Cape Sudest on 24 December 1943* One team, 
consisting of a Captain (from Production Unit No. 5), a T/Sgt. and 
a Pfc. was on an LCI to land at a sector designated Yellow Beach 
No* 2; the other team, composed of a 2nd Lieutenant, a Pfc. and a 
Pvt., was headed for Yellow Beach No. 1. An additional Pfc. was 
to come in with the final wave as a replacement. 

Unit No. 6, composed with but one exception of men from 
Production Unit No* 5, wnbarked from Finschhafen. Cne team, of 
2nd Lieutenant, S/Sgt., Pfc. and Pvt., was to land at Yellow Beach 
No* 1; the other, of a Pfc. and a Pvt., at Yellow Beach No. 2* 

In addition to the usual military equipment, each officer 
in Unit 1 carried a waterproof Eyemo case (too heavy for the Eyemo 
operators) and a musette bag of film. One started out with a K-20 
Air Force 4x5 camera, trigger operated and using a 50-exposure 
roll of film. Finding it too heavy, he gave it to the skipper of the 
LCI to return; "and it hasn't been recovered yet*" A Sergeant and a 
Pfc. each had an Eyemo, and eleven 100-foot reels of film; one 
camera was a Model Q, the other a Model K. Another Pfc. had a loaded 
Model Q and eigvt reels; a third Pfc. had a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic, 24 
packs of film, and eleven Eyemo magazines. A Pvt. carried his own 
Super Ikonta B (with which he took the best stills of the campaign), 
18 rolls of film for it, and about 10 Eyano magazines. 
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The landing began at 0745, in rough water from waist to 
shoulder deep. One musette bag was submerged, and water got into 
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cans containing 600 feet of exposed film. The water was dumped 
out, the cans reclosed, and the film later processed satisfactorily. 

Light was good at the landing; motion pictures were taken 
at f/11 and f/9, stills at lAOO second, f/ll. Later, in the jungle, 
lenses were opened to full aperture. It was also found futile to 
attempt to make still pictures with exposures slower than l/25 
second unless a camera support was used, or unless the cameraman 
was in the prone, kneeling or sitting positions of the rifleman. 

After the landing pictures had been made, the photographers 
rendezvoused at tte command post, where they were joined by a sergeant 
from Unit 6. Due to "a misunderstanding in the confusion of staging," 
this was Unit l's first knowledge that another photographic unit 
participated in the invasion. 

There was also, of course, confusion at the landing. A 
Lieutenant, assigned to pick up exposed film at the command post at 
1600, found that it was in the process of moving; no one knew where 
it was, telephone lines were inoperative, and radio was silent. He 
never did find it, although he met a sergeant and obtained some ex- 
posed film to take back. While searching, the lieutenant had 
opportunity to make some excellent shots, but had no camera, for there 
had not been "enough to go around." He missed other good pictures on 
his trip back on an I£T, for the same reason. Four days later, he 
returned, and spent three days looking for the photographers, who had 
already departed. 

Another Lieutenant, his ankle injured when struck by a 
timber during the landing operation, had been evacuated on D-Day, 
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taking some exposed fila with hla. Upon arrival at Oro Bay, he 



got word to a liaison officer, who located him in a hospital, 
obtained the fila, and flew it to Port Moresby. Film was also 
sent back frca Unit 1 by means of an NBC correspondent. 

At night, the combat photographers at the CP of Yellow 
Beach No. 1 attempted to protect their equipment from the heavy rains 
by placing it on logs and covering it with ponchos. However, rain 
and sand damaged all but the Model K Eyemo and the Super Ikonta B 
beyond emergency repair. "Sand," according to the report, "had 
blown into the lenses." 

A Lieutenant remained with a Pfc. and a Pvt. to operate 
these two cameras. The Sergeant was sent back early to Cape Sudest 
with exposed film, and later in the day the other photographers left 
Yellow Beaches 1 and 2. The lieutenant and his team left two days 
later. The following week, there was heavy action in the area, but 
under such light conditions that it was questionable whether photo- 
graphy would have been possible. 

Meanwhile a Pfc. with an Eyemo Q and a Pvt. with a Speed 
Graphic had gone ashore in the sane wave but in separate landing 
barges at Green Beach. The group they -were with was expected to be 
isolated for some time, so each photograpner carried 20 days' supplies 
in addition to his military and photographic equipment. Supplies 
included 3000 feet of motion picture film and a dozen film packs. 

Motion pictures were made during the landing, the photo- 
grapner operating from the open bridge at the stern of the barge, 
where he could get pictures of happenings in or out of the boat, or 
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could jump into the well in case of attack. "lie removed the lens 
covers from his camera and protected it from spray with a folded 
rubber bag." When the barge beached, he nade pictures of the 
troops going ashore, and was the last to leave. Light conditions 
permitted the use of am f/ll aperture. "Film used was Eastman 
Plus X and Dupont 2, with an ultra speed Dupont film for the landing 
and early and late pict tires." 

The first pictures which the Signal Corps received of the 
Gloucester invasion were from these two men. One of them had given 
an Australian Department of Information photographer a drink of 
Scotch on Christmas eve. When they saw the Australian leaving the 
beachhead for Mew Guinea late on D-Day, they gave him their exposed 
films to take back. At Finschhafen he delivered them to a 2nd 
Lieutenant, who stopped a plane as it was taking off and put the 
pictures aboard. The films reached the Advance Lab at Port Moresby 
ahead of the Australian's own films, and were widely used. 

Attached to the Marines, the two photographers made 
pictures of the kitchens set up on the beach "a few minutes after 
landing" and were well fed. They slept in hammocks slung between 
trees, diving into their fox holes when raids occurred, and averaging 
four hours sleep a night. 

At about 0200 on P-plus-5, a company of Japs infiltrated 
and there was heavy fighting, but without enough light to permit 
photography. Next morning, however, pictures were made of about 130 
Japanese dead. The two cameramen also photographed Japs killed by a 
Marine carbineer j machine guns protected them during this job. They 
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are credited with making so me of the best sequences of the opera- 
tion. At times, in doing this, they were greatly exposed to Jap 
snipers ; as a captured officer said, "....yesterday.... I could 
have shot you very nicely, but we came there to observe, must 
not give position away." They left the beachhead on 1 January 
1944, in a FT boat with prisoners and wounded, arriving at 
Finschhafen in four and half hours. (The trip made in I£Is took 
nearly a day. ) 

Upon arriving at Fort Moresby from Arawe, the Fhotographic 
Combat Amphibious Unit had their equipment overhauled and th9ir 
batteries recharged. They also held a critique on their coverage; 
this proved valuable. A photographer who passed up "lots of shots... 
because I didn't know whether you would want them," was told to take 
all doubtful pictures — "that a shot taken could always be thrown 
away, but a shot missed could never be recovered." 

After the repairs had been made, the Amphibious Unit was 
sent to Cape Sudest, where the Marine commander commented, "There 
are more photographers ^here7 now than Marines I" Consequently, the 
lieutenant and one Pfc. took their equipment aboard the destroyer 
Lamson, while the other Pfc. was placed on an AP'D. The Lieutenant 
was assigned to the destroyer Captain's emergency cabin; the Pfc. 
"was given a mattress on the deck of the fo'c'sle." 

The Lamson sailed at 0100 on 25 December 1943, reaching 
Gloucester at 0515 and taking part in the bombardment which began 
at 0600. The photographers covered the action on the starboard 
(shore) side of the director bridge, eschewing the wider sweep 
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afforded by tha stern because they had been told that it would 
vibrate excessively at the destroyer's 30- knot action speed, and 
that it would heel ever so far that the low elevation would enable 
then to photograph little but sky and sea. 

The Bell 4 Howell was lashed to the bridge. In addition 
they had a 16mm Cine' Kodak Special; their film was Dupont Superior 
No. 2t 800 feet of 16mm and 5000 feet of 35nm. 

Although the Captain of the destroyer had ramed the 
photographers that they were not likely to find much action to 
photograph, this proved to be far from correct. After a routine 
bombardment, during which the fire of the 5-inch gun .lust below 
the camera caused the photographers less trouble than had the 3- 
inch gun during the Arawe action, the destroyer idled in the harbor 
until about 1430, vhen it was planned to pick up the I£T's and 
return. About then 30 Jap planes attacked. As the destroyer sped 
out of the harbor, pictures were made of the planes, using the 6-inch 
lens in preference to the 16| inch one, which it was thought would 
magnify camera motion too greatly. 

A bomb struck nearby, and the spout was photographed with 
the 16mm camera. Unfortunately, the film in the camera had been 
previously exposed, though issued as unexposed. It had been turned 
in, improperly marked, by another unit, and in the excitement of the 
action, tha photographers "did not notice that the seal on the box 
was broken or that the leader color .... indicated exposure." As 
a result, not only this shot, but several others of tha planes and 
destroyers were double— exposed. 
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The crew of the destroyer was enthusiastic about the 
photography — kept pointing out good shots, better ones, in fact, 
than the photographers found for themselves. These two men were 
trying to cover action taking place in all directions. The officer 
was operating the 16mm camera; the private, the B & H. They were 
using a free head on its tripod, having discarded the gyro heads 
for the sake of greater maneuverability. 

The photographers took films of the destroyer Shaw, with 
a large hole in her side, then swung around to cover the sinking of 
the destroyer Brownson, five miles away. The latter sequence was 
not particularly successful, for the distance was too great for the 
short focal length lens of the 16mm camera, and the 16^-inch lens 
used in the 35m camera had been "improperly mounted at the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, Long Island City, before it was sent out 
with Production Unit No. 4," and so produced a "slightly fuzzy" 
image. Further, there was no finder available for this lens, and an 
improvised tin one was jarred off by concussion. Some of the footage 
made with this lens "had to be thrown away." 

Both cameras were used in filming the rescue of the Brown- 
son survivors, and although the B & H had a good view of the water, 
much of the footage used in the finished picture, including all scenes 
of the survivers being brought aboard, was enlarged from the 16mm 
film. Those taken in shadow were underexposed, due to the photo- 
grapher's forgetting to enlargo the aperture, but: "This was probably 
an advantage since relatives viewing ^the film/ are spared the shock 
of recognizing them /the survive**./" That night, the Lieutenant 
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helped attend the dead and wounded. 

The photographers reached Cape Sudest on 27 December 
1943 and returned to Port ‘foresby. Shortly thereafter, the Pfc. 
"suffered a breakdown, believed due to combat exhaustion, and 
was hospitalized for ten days." The other Pfc., who had been 
assigned to the Squadron leader's ship, had a lesser opportunity 
for picture taking, for the ship was the last one in instead of 
the first as had been expected. 

Rear E chelo n Activities . While the combat phot ograohers were 
making 55>000 feet of film and a large number of stills, they were 
getting solid support from their rear echelon organization, which 
planned over-all activities, provided supplies, handled, processed 
and edited exposed film, arid conducted necessary liaison. Expediting 
officers combed the New Guinea ports to track down returning film, 
and to get supplies out. Some film was flown to Arawe and dropoed 
by parachute for the photographers there. 

The Operations Producer, a Lieutenant Colonel, was 
responsible for both administrative and operational natters, until 
relieved of the former by the arrival of the SWPA Photo Officer. 

But, whenever there had been insufficient tine for both types of 
activity, he had favored the operational. The producer did not 
issue detailed instructions to his officers: they "were resourceful 

and succeeded in moving their teams without written orders when 
necessary — no mean accomplishment in a theater of operations." 

He did not tell the cameramen or officers what to photograph, 
believing that in this way they would be afforded greater flexibility 
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of coverage* He did, however, make personal contact with 
commanders of all task force units to which his photographers 
were assigned. 

The SWPA Photo Officer, flying between Australia and 
New Guinea, took charge of the theater's whole pictorial service, 
lending his advice to the Droducer, who was thus freed to concen- 

^ V- . w * A “# 

trate upon production. 

4‘ ** 

. ^ . * <• . " 

Three laboratories were in operation in the SWPA: the 

3 

Advance Lab at Port Moresby, the Base Lab at Brisbane, and the 
Motion Picture Lab at Sydney, "using inadequate commercial facili- 
ties," where the job of assembling the footage was done. This task 
was rendered more difficult by the illness which hospitalized the 
T/5, the only man trained for such work, while the film was being 
catalogued. It was taken over by a 2nd Lieutenant from the 4th 
Combat Assignment Unit, who had no previous experience in such work. 
The Unit's captain, aided by a Sergeant, handled the editing. 

While this was being done, it was found that a batch of 
4700 feet on the Arawe operation was missing. It had been missing 
for 24 days, but an intensive search was instituted by the Photo 
Officer, and within six days it had been located "lying neglected 
in a headquarters to which it had been sent by mistake." 

Between 35,000 and 40,000 feet of film were on hand, and 
some of the best sequences were still coining in from enlisted men who 
had been sent back — two from Arawe and two from Gloucester. Air 
Force film was also received, in exchange for rhich the Signal Corps 
made all its pictures of the operation available to the Air Forces. 
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In assembling it was found that "tie-in shots" would bo 



necessary to give tha film smooth continuity. Although it is usual 
to pose such footage, orders from the Chief of Staff were that the 
picture "be limited to actual battle scenes without the reenactment 
of any action." Consequently, the captain of the 1st Combat Assign- 
ment Unit was sent back to Gloucester, where the Marines were still 
in contact with the enemy. At Port Moresby, he picked up the offi- 
cer and two men from the 6th Combat Assignment Unit, and two men from 
the Combat Photo Amphibious Unit, taking them in with him. 

The team stayed on Gloucester for seven days, guided by 
Marines to itfiatever action they needed. Vihen necessary, the Marines 
"stirred up action as required;" such action was "controlled" but 
not staged. Locales, sometimes as much as 400 yards ahead of the 
front lines, were selected by the photographers. Although the unit 
was in frequent air raids, the only loss suffered was a 12-inch lens, 
left in a plane or on an air strip through oversight. 

1 February 1944 — the deadline set for the completion 
of the film — passed with it still incomplete. The narration was 
being written by the 1st Lieutenant from the 4th Combat Assignment 
Unit; incidental music was secured from phonograph records obtained 
from private homes in the area. Noises of rockets and liquid fire 
were simulated. 

The film did not satisfy the men who worked on it, for 
the enemy appeared only as dead or prisoners; there were no 
sequences of countercharges although cany had taken place, there 
was no wide-angle shot of an American mass attack. This was not 
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due to lack of enterprise or ability upon the part of the photo- 
graphers; it was simply the nature of jungle warfare, where foliage 



’usually limits the camera range to a few feet; attacks are not by 



masses of troops but by patrols and single soldiers; when the 



enemy counter-attacks , he does it at night — at other times he 



generally keeps under cover, where he may be felt and sometimes 



heard, but seldom seen. The picture's value derived from "the 



story it told, the feeling it carried, and from the intelligence 



it could convey" relative to war in this theater 



On 21 February 1944 the film was ready for a preview by 
the SWPA Signal Officer, in Sydney. On 26 February, its first 
showing in the Signal Corps Training Film Library projection room 
at Brisbane was witnessed by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, and members of the GHQ Signal Staff. The film shown was 



"a dupe made from the scratch track work print" and flown to Brisbane 



an hour after it had been finished at Sydney. On 1 March, the 
producer flew 26 reels of film on the operation (including seven 
reels each of the work print and the sound print) back from 



Australia to the United States. On the following day, one of the 
privates who had come safely through this operation was killed 
while photographing the capture of a Jap pill box for the next 
production, which was to be better than the one just completed. 



O 



Lessons Learned . Lessons on jungle warfare were taught by the film; 
lessons on photography by the comments of the officers and men who 
made it. Comments dealt with both equipment and operations. The 
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former will be found in 



Chapter II; the latter follows. 



It was the unanimous opinion of all personnel interviewed 



that: 

Physical condition of photographic personnel 
is sadly deficient.... Their combat and photographic 
training is inadequate. .. .Officer couriers should be 
sent in with each photographic combat unit to carry 
out film.... Critiques should be hold after every 
operation. 



One or more officers or men made additional comments, as 



shown below. 


















Coverage in SWPA should be handled by small 
teams or individual photographers; production units 
were 'unsuitable both organically and by training. 

The original organization of the Signal Company, 
Photographic, was best suited for SWPA, with assign- 
ment units and casual directors and writers as re- 
placements . 

The current tables pearly 19447 made no al- 
lowance for expandability of cameras. More cameras 
were needed, as when a camera was damaged in combat, 
the photographer was out of action. 

Photographic units should be self contained, 
except for food, water and defense to be supplied by 
the unit to which they are attached. Civilians or 
other Amy personnel cannot be depended upon to... 
deliver. . .either fresh. . .films or exposed negatives. 
Written assignments of a minimum number of scenes to 
be shot, in addition to random action, and length of 
time photographers are to remain in the combat zone, 
should be given to members of all units on missions. 

When going in on a landing, at least one still 
and one motion picture camera should bo ready for 
action, rather than sealed in rubber bags, despite 
the danger of water damage. A platform should be 
built for camera equipment in the bivouac area to pro- 
tect it from dampness and rain. Cameras should be 
issued to all photographic/ officers. Unit officers 
should be held responsible for checking film on issue 
and should reject any container with a broken seal. 

The Beach Message Center is a better rendezvous point 
than the Comand Post in an amphibious operation, be- 
cause it is less likely to move and is easier found... 
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Photographic personnel should be assigned to four or 
five weeks' training with a task force a couple of 
weeks prior to an engagement, for physical condition- 
ing. There would be time to photograph staging 
during the last two weeks. 

#wo divergent opinions^ Photographers should 
be assigned basic privates as utility men to carry 
their photographic equipment, guard it, and dig their 
fox-holes, to leave them free for picture taking. The 
responsibility of keeping track of a utility man and 
making him follow into danger zones would hamper 
rather than assist a photographer, who has ample time 
to take care of himself. 

Others follow: 

Photographers must be dispersed instead of 
bunching together after landings. 

Greater effort must be made to acquaint task 
force officers with the photographic mission as soon 
as photo units are assigned. Photographic officers 
should consult intelligence officers before planning 
coverage. 

The Command Post is the best place for photo- 
graphers when not taking pictures, as there they will 
overhear plans upon which to base their movements, 
even if there are no officers to issue orders. 

Ordinarily photographers should establish a dump 
after landing, so as not to have to carry more than a 
day's supply (^00 to 600 feet) of film while on as- 
s ignments . 

A pocket-sized field manual on emergency repairs 
should be issued with each camera to permit such 
repairs in the field. Ample copies should be supplied 
for replacements. 

Every motion picture photograpner should be given 
cinex strips of fr s work with criticism as to composi- 
tion, action and exposure. 

Every photographer should carry a notebook in 
which to note how each magazine of film is sent back, 
when, and by whom. 



Photographers should be given caption forms, with 
orders to carry them at all times and submit thejn with 
all film. The forms should be numbered in advance for 
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the reels carried and should be made out after each 
reel is shot. 

Each photographer should carry three bags: one 

for his camera, one for fresh .film, and one for film being 
sent back. 



Further comment on combat photography in the area resulted 

when a representative of OCSigO went to the Pacific Ocean Area and 

the Southwest Pacific Area to investigate the still pictures situa- 

4 

tion and introduce methods to improve it. In his report, he stated 
that Leyte was 

the center of pictorial ODerations, supervision and 
Public Relations activities... All still pictures of 
the Philippine Campaign were being shipped from Leyte 
to Hollandia, a distance of 1,600 miles to the south 
for processing and movement to Washington. This 
practice incurred a delay of at least five to ten days 

over processing at Leyte and air shipment thence to the United States. 

On the day of the landing at Lingayen, a mobile laboratory 

(truck) was pressed into service to handle the negatives and process 

the prints of pictures taken during that operation. The landing 

occurred at 0945 on 9 January 1945; film reached Leyte at 1900 on 

13 January 1945. Responsibility for the 4a day delay could not be 

fixed; the film came in only when an officer was dispatched to go and 



get it. 



The Theater Photographic Officer had arranged to have all 



motion picture film on the Luzon campaign shipped to Fins dj^S£wi n and 
Sydney prior to shipment to Washington. This procedure "would entail 
a loss of at least fifteen to twenty days" over the time required for 
shipping film direct to Washington, unprocessed. The higher echelons 
in the area, however, wished to give priority to making a film rela- 
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tive to the area. Finally permission was granted to ship the fila 
to Washington unprocessed. 

The mobile laboratory was required to move to another area; 
a delay of three days occurred before it was replaced. 

During the fighting at Clark Field, Rosario, and certain 
other active fronts, four units were held in reserve by the Photo- 
graphic Officer with the Sixth Army. The wisdom of this policy was 
questioned in the report, which added that no pictures of actual 
combat or of Jap prisoners from these areas were. received at Leyte. 
The reason given for holding the units in reserve was "that the men 
were tired and .... had requested a rest." 

At Tacloban Airstrip, the officer 

Visited our temporary laboratory at which our 
still pictures were being processed and expedited to 

the United States Although Clark Field, Fort 

Stotsenberg and Camp O'Donnell had been taken four 
days previously, not one single negative had yet 
arrived on the story. The flying time from Lingayen 
Airstrip to Tacloban, Leyte, is 3i hours. 

The report concludes! 

In summary, I believe our photographic operation 
in the Southwest Pacific Area is not doing a job. 

There is neither planning nor foresight on either 
coverage or production. It is obvious that the sole 
interest of our photographic officers with few ex- 
ceptions is that of effecting a feature production 
which might in turn glorify the individual more than 
the mission. Were more thought given to actual combat 
coverage or expeditious return to the United States of 
both still ana motion pictures, a much more creditable 
operation would result. ^ 



C. China-Burraa-India Experiences 



The war in the Pacific took combat photographers on "island- 
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hopping" missions. Similar climatic conditions were experienced in 
seme mainland operations in the CBI theater. 

A detachment of combat photographers who accompanied 
"Merrill's Marauders" and later operated in the Burma campaigns, 
with action in North Burma during the fighting of 1944-1945 f have 
told of their operations, difficulties, and means of solving problems. 
Some of these are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Inasmuch as only one company was available to cover widely 
separated actions in India, Burma and China, it was necessary to 
depart from the organization and operation procedures as set up in 
T/0 & E 11-37. The tables had called for a general assignment unit, 
but instead detachments were formed, consisting of one or more offi- 
cers, cameramen and laboratory personnel, each operating a still 
pictures laboratory. These made stateside releases where Public 
Relations Officers and Press Censors were available, forwarding the 
negative to APS and the print to company headquarters at theater 
headquarters, where the Theater Still Photo Lab and Picture File were 
maintained . 

Although this procedure expedited the release of pictures 
by seven to ten days, it put a severe strain on equipment and sup- 
plies. These had to be obtained from other units, such as OWT, OSS, 
AAF, and the 1st Signal Mobile Photo Lab Unit.^ 






The photographers, who had to carry their photographic 
equipment in addition to the usual packs, spoke favorably of I6rnn 
cameras, not only because of their lighter weight but also because 
the magazine loading feature would permit more complete coverage due 
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to decreased tine for film changing* The greater lightness, it was 
said, would also permit more film to be carried* In the covering 
letter, however, it is stated that* 

Coverage in 35nm notion pictures was emphasized 
to the virtual exclusion of I6ran coverage for several 
reasons. It was found that the Eyemo could be used 
almost anywhere a l6mn could. ^ 

The 16mm Cine special was "too delicate" and the l6nm magazine camera 

"too flimsy". There was no provision for processing 16mm in the 

field, while 35mm could be processed and screened, critiques issued 

0 

and retakes or supplementary footage ordered. 

Although the photograohors in this theater took excellent 
care of equipment (one covered his camera and film supplies with hie 
only poncho while he slept in the rain), repair was necessary. It 
was recommended that, inasmuch as all photo companies have capable 
repairmen, an ordnance machine shop truck might "be obtained in ex- 
cess of T/O 4 E under authority contained in the War Department Circu- 
lar on the subject." Such a truck, it was believed, would expedite 
the repair of deadlinsd equipment, which the China end Burma detach- 
ments had to return to company headquarters for fourth echolon 
repairs . 

One combat cameraman reported being without a camera for 
two months, while repairs were being made to his equipment. His 
opinion was that spare cameras should be carried so that any which 
become defective or damaged tinder rigorous field conditions might be 
replaced immediately, as was the case with "weapons and radios." 

As the photographers "work right with the infantry," it was 
felt that they, too, should be eligible for the Combat Infantry Badge. 






The report mentioned that not only did the photographers share the 
infantry's dangers and hardships, but that they carried heavier 
loads than most infantrymen, and had to pass the column during the 



ten ml n ut, e rest break in order to pick up new angles when the march 



Difficulty was experienced in getting exposed film out 



sometimes talcing so long that images deteriorated in the emulsion 



Most of the film brought back from the front was carried "as a 



favor" by returning personnel, many of whom expected some such 
reciprocation as having personal processing done. Others forgot or 



mislaid shipments. To overcome this situation, a directive was 



issued^ requiring all personnel connected with courier, safe-hand or 



Signal Corps photographers to insure expeditious delivery of exposed 



film, captions, written messages and damaged photographic equipment." 



It also initiated the use of receipt books, carried by the cameraman 



A recommendation was made that some medium, possibly a 



monthly or quarterly technical bulletin, be provided "for the inter' 



change of ideas between photo companies in various theaters," so that 



"the improvisations of one would aid the others." 



Several of the photographers whose statements were included 



in the report expressed a desire that the combat photographer be 
given some sort of priority in purchasing the equipment which he had 
used, or other photographic equipment, to help him in establishing 
himself in a photographic business after the war's end. 




Figure 21 



Combat cameramen suffered severe casualties, for they were often 
in the forefront of the fighting. Here one rests his injured knee, 
while seated on a railroad track in Saipan, his PH-47-( ) on his 
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T/U Stanley J. Skonieczny, a wounded Signal Corps 
caneraman, reafca by a railroad track In Saipan. 
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Adventures in Other Areas 



The statement of operations in the Pacific, given in the 
preceding sections of this chapter, affords but slight idea of the 
hazards encountered by combat photographers, except as incidental 
to the story. The dangers and hardships which these men faced were 
the same as those encountered by the forces which they accompanied. 
Because photographers are sometimes thought of as being in relatively 
"safe" jobs, a few additional instances of battle hazards experienced 
by photographers are citod here. 

A Photo lieutenant and enlisted man by themselves 
disarmed a band of so-called guerrilas who were ter- 
rorizing one neighborhood. Reports came in of other 
photo personnel routing looters, sometimes at gunpoint, 
all over town /3anila7. The photographic coordinator 
(a first lieutenant) and the Sixth Amy Photographic 
Liaison Officer (a captain) wrested a spy of the 
Japanese away from a mob of Filipinos bent on lynching 

him, and turned him over for questioning Newsreel 

Unit G headed straight for Bilibid Prison on entering 
the city, 5 February. Two blocks away from the Prison, 
they had to abandon their jeep and run a field of 
Japanese machine gun fire to the gate 

The bomba rcknerrt of Santo Tomas was increasing in 
intensity. Risks without number were run by photo- 
graphers, but one T/5 distinguished himself by taking 
up a standing position, completely unprotected, in the 
open space 50 feet in front of the Administration 
Building to get motion pictures with the shells bursting 
all around. At one point he braced his back against 
the front tire of a truck for an angle shot, then he 
ran into the building to get pictures looking out on 
the scene, and when he returned to the truck he found 
shrapnel had ripped open the tire against which he had 
been leaning 

Two other T/5 cameramen entered the most dangerous 
contest that had over been held in Manila's Rizal 
Stadium, when American tanks rolled onto the field to 
clean out the Japs dug in beneath the stands. The 
photographers were afoot. Afterward, one of them de- 
scribed the scene as a set-up for pictures. Everywhere 






you pointed your camera was a frame full. You couldn't 
miss. It wasn't until his footage was reviewed several 
weeks later that it was discovered that almost every- 
where the camera pointed there was also enemy fire. 

The film showed Japanese tracer bullets coming right 
past the caraera. 1? 

In a letter to a friend at the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center, 2nd Lt. Charles Schuman, APS, wrote from :.hinda on 20 August 
1943 s 



I'd like yon to know we're right up there. 

In my unit, G-3, 161st Signal Photo Company, two of us 
were hurt. My sergeant was too close to a Jap mortar 
when it landed and he was shell shocked. Not too bad, 
and he went back to work after a couple of weeks. And 
I went and got myself shot. Forgot to duck when a 
couple of machine gun bullets came my way. Got them 
both in the shoulder. Lucky, though, it didn't touch 
the bone. Fifteen stitches and the medics wanted to 
evacuate me, but I didn't want to leave the units. 
That's two out of five hurt,, and that's a big percent- 
age. 
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Figure 22 




War's End . Combat photographer, among the first Americans to reach 
Tokyo, finds Japanese schoolboys there interested and amused. The 
Camera is a PH-330-A. 
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REFERENCES FOR CRAFTS* V 



SWPA, 4 March 1944, Revised to 



2. Ltr fr AG, GHQ, SWPA, to Commander Allied Air Forces, Commander 
Allied Naval Forces, "Photo coverage for XXXXXiXX Operations", 
22 Nov. 1943. 



Stills were "radio- piloted" from the Advance Lab to the Base Lab 
for radio-photo relay to the War Department a few minutes after 
they were developed. These included films from war correspondents 
as well as Signal Corps material. 



4. Memorandum for OCSigO, 21 February 1945, by !4aj. Martin McEvilly 



164th Signal Photographic Co., to 



5. "Report on Combat Experiences 
Chief, APS, 26 June 1945. 



6. Later redesignated the 3371st Signal Sv Co (Photo) 



7. Further comments on the performance of equipment will be found in 
Chapter II. 

8. There is no indication as to whether 16mm might have been pre- 
ferred if processing facilities had been available for it as well 
83 35mm. 



Ltr to All Unit Commanders, Northern Combat Area Command, fr AG, 
HQ, Northern Combat Area Command, "Expeditious Delivery of Exposed 
Film", 9 March 1945. 



Exposure Under Fire," p. 15 
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CHAPTER VI 



EXPERIENCES IN EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 



A. General 



Combat photography in the European Theater of Operations 
grew from a small beginning a few weeks after Pearl Harbor to one 
of the largest photographic operations in the world by V-E Day. 

The story is mainly one of rear echelon organization, for the work 
done in the front lines was not far different from that performed 
in Italy, as previously described. 

Nevertheless, the comments of one photographic and labora- 
tory officer with the 163rd Signal Photo Company attached to the 
7th Army should be of interest as revealing the changes made in the 
front line organization. 1 







The original operating procedure used in France, he 
states, called for units composed of one officer and six men, each 
unit not only took pictures, but developed, printed, edited and 
captioned its own film. 

The original set-up did not function satis- 
factorily and the unit was changed to three^aen 
teams... from 20 to 30 teams to the company. Each 
team consisted of one still cameraman, one motion 
picture cameraman, and one driver with jeepj the 
ranks varied with the teams. The function of each 
team was to take pictures and write original cap- 
tions only. The rest of the men, such as labora- 
tory technicians, set up one central laboratory in 
the rear, where films delivered by the teams were 
developed and printed, and the captions edited for 
distribution within the Army and to the War Depart- 
ment. A definite improvement was experienced. ..in 
....the quality of photographs... and saving of time. 
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an offioer, three still cameramen, and three motion picture camera- 
men, mere sent to Afrioa, to cover the landing in the Torch Opera- 
tion, in Hovember. Their film mas flown back to London for pro- 
cessing. 
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The rest of the 162nd was stationed in southern England. 
One group mas detached to operate the laboratory at Cheltenham; 
others mere assigned to the operation of eastern, western, and 
southern base section laboratories, and to London. In the latter 
part of August, the London Laboratory mas moved to 35 Davies Street, 
later expanding to take in the entire building from 29 to 37 Davies 
Street, and occupying some 75,000 square feet. The equipment used 
mas the standard T/BA items of the signal company. 

In addition to the 75,000 square feet mhich afforded 
offices and laboratory facilities, there mere approximately 16,000 
square feet used as storage space for supplies, located in a mare- 
house in a suburb of London. 

The APS London Laboratory mas the central processing 
point for all still and motion pictures taken in the ETO. Its fac- 
ilities mere supplemented, from the latter part of 1942 onward, 
with commercial motion picture laboratories in London, mhere much 
motion picture film mas processed. 

There mas a shortage of qualified personnel in the London 
organization. Some dozen technicians mere picked up from among 
photographers in various Signal Service organizations, and in April 
1943 the 8th Mobile Laboratory mas authorized mith personnel, but 
without equipment. These men mere absorbed into the APS London 
Laboratory, and the equipment mas similarly incorporated when it 














became available, some months later 



pldly during the summer of 1943. A number of oasual officers and 



enlisted men arrived in July; a Photo-Mail Company and the 3rd 



Official Hail Section came in September; the 2nd Uobile Laboratory 



Unit in October; and the 165th Signal Photographic Company in Dec 



ember. This company was assigned to Hq, First Army, to cover its 



By 2 January 1944, the Army Pictorial Service Laboratory 



was set up as the main operating photographic organisation for 



Theater Headquarters under the Chief, Army Pictorial Service. The 



Laboratory included a motion picture seotion which made motion pic 



Also included was a still picture 



ture film exposed in the theater 



section, which supervised a group of cameramen working directly out 



of headquarters and processed all other still film of historical 



public relations, tactioal, strategic or training value. The 



Photo-Mail Section, handling all official photo-mail in the Theater 



was also attached to this Laboratory, 



In addition, the Laboratory, for reasons of security, pro- 



cessed all amateur film exposed by soldiers in the theater. When 



this service was begun in January 1943, the load amounted to some 



35 rolls of film per day; within a year and a half, the volume had 



increased a hundred-fold, and the service was no longer feasible. 
The task was transferred to Army Exchange Service on 1 August 1944, 
and thereafter they processed it (for a fee) and oensored it. 




necessary for best photographic work, was achieved only after many 



delays, caused by the difficulty of obtaining British materials and 



labor. First steps to make this installation mere taken in October 



1943, but not until May 1944 did the work finally get under way, 



Walls were torn out in the basement of 29 Davies Street to make room 



for the equipment, which was to afford facilities for the process 



ing of especially "hot" news stories and highly classified material 



which would be handled only by American army personnel. Of course 



the laboratory went into operation without waiting for the installa' 



tion to be completed, for due to unusual labor conditions and short- 



age of material the air conditioning mi finished only after V-E 



By 1 January 1944 there were some 300 officers and men 



assigned to the Army Pictorial Service laboratory. Some of these 



were out as units, covering all necessary photography of the bases; 



some were training with the Rangers, on actual maneuvers; some 



were assigned to divisions and corps, with which they trained, 



From the first of January until 1 June 1944, preparations 



were made for handling all combat film made on D-Day and thereafter 



Arrangements were made for both still and motion pictures taken by 



combat photographers to be flown back to London for processing and 



censoring before the original negatives were sent to the United 



States. In March, the 166th Signal Photographic Company arrived 
and was assigned to the Third Army. 
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By 1 June 1944, arrangements for coverage had been com- 



pleted. The arrival of caaual personnel had increased the labora - 



tory's strength to about 400 officers and men. A recoiaaendation 



had also been made for the activation of a Signal Service Battalion 



to cover the overstrength of personnel assigned to the 162nd Sig- 



nal Photographic Company, the 2nd, 6th and 8th Mobile Laboratory 



Units. On 1 August 1944, the 3120th Signal Service Battalion was 



activated; it consisted of the 162nd and 290th Signal Photo Com- 



panies and 3265th Signal Service Company. This combined organi- 



sation contained no numbered companies. It was later known as 



the 3908th Signal Service Battalion and is so termed in the sta 



tistical section which follows. 



Five additional units of the APS laboratory were assigned 



to accompany the first Army divisions in the invasion, and on D-plus- 



25, a laboratory detachment of about 2 Officers and 20 men was ship- 



ped to France to furnish facilities for Advanced Section communica- 



tion zone activities and to process material of immediate tactical 



value. In October, 1944, this laboratory group. Detachment S of 



the 162nd Signal Photo Company, set up a small still picture labor- 



atory in Paris and took over the direction of some French commer- 



cial motion picture laboratories. During the months of June through 



October 1944, all combat footage was processed in the London labora- 



tories, but in November the Battalion headquarters of the 3120th 



moved to Paris. There they processed all local still pictures, but 



the combat coverage continued to be shipped to London throughout 



the war, except when weather conditions prevented air transportation 





TOTAL COMBAT PHOTOGRAPH! 



r -'UUM r LCtLiVf aem, 

THROUGH AUGUST 1945 



570000 



540000 



390000 



60000 
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About 700 officers and men returned, with som* 500 regaining 
in Europe, 

The oourage displayed by photographers was great} many 
were decorated, many became casualties. They worked and fought 
along with the combat troops, sometimes discarding their cameras 
to pick up weapons, sometimes unarmed, Uost of them carried side- 
arms — a captured Luger was a sort of bodge of honor, 

While it is impossible to tell the complete story of 
each cameraman's adventures, the following statistical section 
will give some idea of the scope of the operation, and from this 
the magnitude of the task may be deduced, 

B. Statistics on Still Picture Production in ET(P 
United Kingdom , Operations of photographic organizations in the 
European Theater did not differ (preatly from those in Italy, insofar 
as front line activities were concerned, except that the climate 
was somewhat less destructive of equipment, and the photographer 
had less opportunity for pictures of hand-to-hand fighting.^ Typ- 
ical coverage afforded an infantry division consisted of detach- 
ments from four photographic companies^ each attached to the Army 
with which the division was operating at the time. 

The flow of negatives was ordinarily from the combat 
area to division headquarters, to Army group headquarters, to an 
airfield, and finally to Army Piotorial Service in London for pro- 
cessing and distribution to the headquarters of Army, Corps and 
Division, to Army Pictorial Service in Paris, to SRAEF, and to the 
United States 






Two main distribution sections, one in London, the other 

* * ■'*1* 

in Paris, distributed most of the work, including all combat 
stills. There was a lesser distribution by Base Sections (e,g., 
U.K. Base, Normandy Base, Delta Base, etc.) which had 3908th 
Battalion laboratory units and which sent out their own local 
material, except for public relations pictures and other miscel- 
laneous work sent to London or Paris for processing.^ 

A table showing standard distribution appears herewith. 

In addition, prints were sometimes ordered from the Battalion file 
room, or special prints were made for special uses, such as by OTI, 
QUC, etc. In connection with the foregoing figures, it must be 
recognized that not all of the organizations reported were 
receiving prints during the early months of the period. 

Until November, 1944, when the Paris Still Laboratory 
and Distribution Section was opened, the London Distribution Sec- 
tion was the only one in operation, Most of its work dealt with 
combat pioturesj it reoeived "almost all" the undeveloped negatives 
from the fieldi 3 In September, 1945, it was combined with the 
Paris Still Laboratory, after having processed and distributed 
approximately 632, (XX) pictures. The Paris Section processed and 
distributed 494,075 in the period from November 1944 through 
August 1945, The report, discussing the wide service afforded by 
the Battalion, points out that 38,431 (or 11,1^) of the prints 
were sent to some 135 organizations which, while not on the regu- 
lar distribution list, were occasional "customers" for photographs. 
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SOP OH PRINTS 



TWELFTH ARMY GROUP (COMBAT) t Ten 4" x 5" print* and seven 8" x 
10" prints from all negatives used, except home- 
town pictures. 

4" x 5" PRINTS 

Six to SigO, 12th Army Group, Atti Photo Officer 
Three (plus original negative) to OCSigO, Washington, 
Att. Army Pic. Div.^ 

One to SHAEF Censors, London 



8“ x 10" PRINTS 

Two to SigO, 12th Army Group, Atti Photo Officer 
One to Hq, 3908 Sig Svc. Bn., Cora Z (File) 

One to Director, Army Pic. Div. , Com Z 

One to G-2, U.K. Base 

Two to CWI, Thru PRO, SHAEF (Rear) 

DISCARDED NEGATIVES 

Returned to SigO, 12th Army Group, Atti Photo Officer 
RADIOPHOTOS 

One 7" x 9" soft, light print to Radiophoto Station 
One 7" x 9" regular print to SHAEF Censors 
One 8" x 10" normal print to Stars A Stripes 

HOMETOWN 

Three 5" x 7" prints and ten 4" x 5" prints from all 
negatives used for Hometown purposes. 

4" x 5" PRINTS 

Six to SigO, 12th Army Group, Atti Photo Officer 
Three (plus original negative) to OCSigO, Washington, 
Atti Army Pic. Div. 

One to HQ, 3908 Sig Svc. Bn., Com Z (File) 

5" x 7" PRINTS 

Three to PRO, SHAEF (Rear) 

SEVENTH ARMY (COiiBAT)i Seven 4" x 5" prints and five 8" x 10" 
prints from all negatives used, except hometown 
pictures. 

4" x 5" PRINTS 

Three to SigO, 7th Army, Atti Photo Officer 
Three (plus original negative) to OCSigO, Washington, 
Atti Army Pic. Div. 

One to SHAEF Censors, London 
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SOP ON PRINTS (Continued) 






I 



8" x 10" PRINTS . % 

One to HQ 3908 Sig. Syc. Bn., Coa Z (File) 

Two to OWI, THRO PRO, SHAEF, (Rear) 

One to Director, Army Pic. Div., Com Z 
One to Cr“2, U.K. Baae 

DISCARDED NEGATIVES 

Returned to SigO, 7th U.S. Amy, Attt Photo Officer 
RADIOPHOTOS 

Same as for 12th Amy Group 
HOMETOWN 

Three 5" x 7" and seven 4 x 5 prints from all 
negatives used for Hometown purposes, 

x 5” pRIiJTS 

Three to SigO, 7th U. S. Army, Att: Photo Officer 
Three (plus original negative) to OCSlgO, Washington, 
Att: Army Pic. Div, 

One to HQ, 3908 Sig. Svc. Bn. Corn Z (File) 

5" x 7" PRINTS 

• Three to PRO, SHAEF (Rear ) 

FIRST ALLIED AIRBORNE ARMY (COKBAI). Six V x 5" prints and 
five 8" x 10" prints from all negatives used, 
except Hometown pictures 

4" x 5" PRINTS ^ 

Two to SigO, 1st Allied Airborne Amy, Att: Photo 

Officer 

Three (plus original negative) to OCSigO, Washington, 
Att: Amy Pic. Div, 

One to SHAEF Censors, London 

8" x 10" PRINTS 

One to Director, Army Pic. Div., Com - 
One to HQ, 3908 Sig Svc Bn, Com Z (File) 

One to G-2, U.K. Base 

Two to OWI thru PRO, SHAEF (Rear) 

DISCARDED NEGATIVES 

Other tham Hometown: From all negatives except 

those technically faulty, two 4" x 5 prints 
gads and sent with negative to SigO, 1st Allied 
Airborne Amy, Att: Photographic Officer. No 

Captions nor ETO negative numbers. 
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SOP ON PRINTS (Continued) 






Homo town i Forwarded as above# 

RADIOPHOTOS 

Sane as for 12th Army Group 

HCtSTOVTNj „ n , .. 

Six 4" x 5" prints and three 5x7 prints from all 
negatives used for hometown purposes# 

4" x 5" PRINTS _ _ 

Two to SigO, 1st Allied Airborne Army, Atts Photo Officer 
Three (plus original negative to OCSigO, i/ashington, 

Atti Array Pio. Div# 

One to HQ, 3908 Sig. Svo. Bn,, Com Z (File) 

5" x 7" PRINTS 10 

Three to PRO, SEAEF, (Rear) 















COMBINED BATTALION DISTRIBUTION OP PRINTS 11 
JUNE 1943 THROUGH AUGUST 1945 



Washington, Vi. D. 


112,378 


Pile 


76,165 


Identification 


183,867 


SHAEF PRO 


51,9» 


Con Z PRO 


'65,372 


U. X. Baae PRO 


24,568 


Censor 


52,528 


G-2 ETOUSA 


39,290 


Anoy Pictorial Dir. __ 
Director, APD, STOUSA^ 


18,715 


5,852 


12th Army Group 


197,641 


6 th Army Group 


10,187 


1st Airborne Army 


3,803 


1st US Army 


1,065 


163rd Sig Photo Co 


14,861 


CWI 


83,307 


Base Sections 


50,217 


Stars A Stripes 


9,661 


Historical Section 


15,327 


Combat Organisations 


18,496 


OTI 


112,722 


CHS, ORD, QM, ENG, TC 


4,890 


American Snbassy 


254 


CIOS 


6,944 


TIIC 


1,049 


I A E Div 


294 


Medical Corps 


12,971 


Air Corps (U.K.) 


5,236 


Miscellaneous 


38,976 


TOTAL 


1,219,316 
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The United Kingdom Base Laboratory, operating separately 
from the London and Paris laboratories, maintained its own distri- 
bution section to take care of United Kingdom photographic coverage 
and distribution, leaving these laboratories free for combat work. 
Due to greatly decreased requirements, it was combined with the Lon- 
don laboratory in July 1945, but during the January- through- July 
period, it had distributed 85,418 pictures.* 4 

The operation of the laboratories was in no way unusual. 
Negatives were developed and submitted, without prints, to the 
Still Picture Editor, who decided which should be printed, and 
which discarded as technically inferior, as of little or no in- 
terest, as duplicating other material, etc. Selected negatives 
were printed and returned to the editing desk for captioning and the 
assignment of permanent file numbers. The pictures were then censor- 
ed and stamped, and turned over to the Distribution Section, which 
forwarded them as expeditiously as possible to their destinations. 
File prints were classified as to subject matter, locale, organiza- 
tion, etc., and cross indexes were prepared before the prints were 
placed in the Theater files. 

In considering the following figures on distribution, edit- 
ing, filing and caption writing in the London and Paris laboratories, 
it should be noted that all file prints were classified in Paris af- 
ter 1 January 1945, and therefore are not included in the London fi- 
gure subsequent to that date, nor are negatives and prints shown as 

15 

being distributed prior to Kay 1944. 
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LONDON (January 1943 through July 1945) 



Captions Written 


77,043 


Prints Filed 


77,043 


Negatives Sc Prints Distributed 


1,439,838 


PARIS 




Captions Written 


55,508 


Prirrts Filed 


48,451 


Negatives j - Prints Distributed 




Number of Orders 


7,873 


Number of Prints 


477,947 


Negatives Edited 




Number developed 


32,573 


Number printed 


25,256 


In addition to the large laboratories 


just discussed 



figures are available on the production of a number of smaller 
organizations. These figures, while not complete, are indicative 
of the magnitude of the operations and are therefore quoted.^ 

The following figures represent the production of the organizations 
listed: 



London Still Laboratory 
U. K. Base Laboratory 
Paris Still Laboratory 
Paris Portrait Studio 
Paris Identification Studio 
Delta Base Laboratory 
Chanor Base Laboratory 



Southern Base Section Labora- 
tory 

Section Laboratory Eastern 
Base 

Western Base Section Labora- 
tory 

N. Ireland Dist. W. Base 
Laboratory 

HQ Depot 0-617 Laboratory 

Assault Training Center Labors' 
tory 

Clyde Area Port Laboratory 




f 

















Assembly Area Command 
Laboratory 

Berlin Group Control Coun 
cil Laboratory 



V Corps Laboratory 



Fifth Infantry Division Labora- 
tory 



SUMMARY OF WORK 
DONE IN ABOVE LABORATORIES 



NEGATIVES 



Field Negatives Developed 



Copy Negatives 



Roll Film 



Identification Negatives 



Portrait Negatives 



TOTAL 



PRINTS 



Contact Prints 



Enlargements 



Slides 



Identification Prints 



Portrait Contact Prints 



Portrait Enlargements 



Radio Tnansmissions 



4" x 5" Color Film 



Roll Color Film 



TOTAL 



The London Still Laboratory had two main missions. Prior 



to the invasion of Europe in June 1944, its primary mission was 



training and serving the needs of the various commands in invasion 
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preparations. Invasion month was low in production, for the labora- 
tory processed only those pictures directly connected with the in- 
vasion. Thereafter, its main mission was the processing and distri- 
bution of film exposed by combat photographic companies, and flown 
to London. As it "received the great majority of combat film , a 
graphic study has been prepared to show the shifting woric load 
throughout the 27 months period reported. 

The U. X. Sue Laboratory, formerly known as the HQ, SOS, 
laboratory when located at Cheltenham, England, become the base labora- 
tory when moved to London in October 1944, 18 occupying part of the 
London Still Laboratory's building at 35 Davies Street. In July 
1945 it was combined with the London laboratory, but was separated 
a -ain in August, when Company A, 3908 Sig Svc Bn (GHQ Pictorial) 
transferred to Paris. It assisted durin the pre-invasion training 
period, and after the invasion became the main laboratory for pic- 
tures of non-combat operations of service troops stationed in the 
United Kingdom, thus freeing the London Still Laboratory for con- 
centration upon combat coverage. After August 1945 it was the only 
official Signal Corps laboratory remaining in the United Kingdom. 

In addition, there were a number of smaller laboratories 

attached to various organisations. These werei 

Southern Base Section 

Eastern Base Section 

.Yes tern Base Section 

N. Ireland Dist. Western Base Section 

HQ Depot 0-617 

Assault Training Center 

Clyde Area Port 

V Corps 

Fifth Infantry Division 
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All operated In the United Kingdom "many. .. .since early 



These labs, and all the photographers, for that 
natter, began in the months just before the invasion 
to regroup tactically in order to accompany the in- 
vasion This period ^January through May 1944^ re- 

presented an extensive training of combat and service 
troops, photographers included. After June 1944, the 
/3908 Signal Service^ Battalion ^Tic^ was primarily 
interested in actual combat pictures. 9 



Figures available relative to the operation of these lab 



oratories are insufficiently complete to warrant their inclusion in 



detail, covering only June through December 1943. Statistics cover 



ing operations are available for only two periods. They may be sum- 



marized as follows, the months being inclusive: 



NEGATIVES 



Field Negatives Developed 3,958 



Copy Negatives 



Identification negatives 11,531 



TOTAL 



PRINTS 



Contact Prints 



Enlargements 



Identification prints 



Portrait contact prints 



Portrait enlargements 
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Frano*. The Pari* Still Laboratory, at 64 Boul*rard Suchat, Pari*. 
Franca, was the principal Signal Corp* still picture* laboratory on 
the European continent. 21 It occupied the two-.tory building at 
that addre** eince it* opening in Hovember 1944, and from then until 
August 1946 it never produced less than 20,000 print* per month, the 
peak being reached in May of that year, when 76,019 print* and 11,908 
negatives were processed. The building housed the editing and distri- 
bution departments, and files, in addition to the laboratory, in order 
to facilitate the rapid production of news material; it operated on 




three eight-hour shifts. 

In March 1945 it commenced processing Agfa-Ansco color film, 

principally on an experimental basis. 

Tho accompanying graphs illustrate the flow of work at the 

Paris Still Laboratory. 

Paris was also the location of two other Signal Corps 

photographic activities i The Paris Portrait Studio, established in 

December 1944 at 49 Boulevard Suchet, and the Paris Identification 

22 

Laboratory and Studio. 

The portrait studio, established to make pictures of 
general officers (who were required, by theater directive, to have 
portraits made) and of others who needed such photographs, turned 
out the following work from December 1944 to August 1945, inclusive. 
Portrait negatives 1123 

Portrait contact prints 4858 
Portrait enlargements 6423 
During the same period, the identification laboratory and 
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studio not only operated at its base # but also sent out road teams 

to make pictures in various part* of Europe. Ita production waa in 

*)V‘ '*■ 

addition to the identification photography handled at the var ious 
8aae Section laboratories, and from December 1944 through August 
1945, totaled! 



Identification negatives 21,233 

Identification prints 36,418 

The Chanor Bass Section Laboratory waa established in 
Deauville, France, to process all the Normandy Base Section work 
except PRO pictures, which were sent to the Paris Still Laboratory 
for the regular distribution service. In July 1945, when Normandy 
Base Section combined with Channel Base Section to form the Chanor 
Base Section, it moved to Brussels, Belgium, with the new Headquar- 
ters. The following table shows its production for April 1945 
through August 1945 i 



Field negatives developed 



Copy negatives 



Identification negatives 
Portrait negatives 



Contact prints 3170 
Enlargements 194 
Identification prints 1656 
Portrait (contact A enlargements) 8 





The Delta Baa* Laboratory, official laboratory for the 



Delta Base Seotion at Marseille* * France 



prompt photographic service in that area 



Its production during May 1946 through Au 



gust 1946 was as follows t 



Field Negatives Developed 



1206 



Copy Negatives 



Identification Negatives 



PRINTS 



Contact Prints 



Identification Prints 



The Assembly Area Command Laboratory was opened in Reims 



France, to service the Assembly Area Command, and to aid in telling 



photographically, the story of redeployment 



Its production for 



the months of June, July, and August 1945, was* 



Field Negatives Developed 



Copy Negatives 



Identification Negatives 



PRINTS 



Contact Prints 



1913 



Identification Prints 



4 , • 










than that the laboratory and Its personnel were planned to beoane a 

' " ‘ • .. *" 

part of the Army of Occupation, stationed in Berlin, no information 



is available 



An overall view of still picture activities of the 3908th 



Signal Service Battsdion is given by the accompanying charts. The 



compiler of the figures upon which they are based points out that 



while figures are incomplete they "are sufficient to show the general 



trend of production in the majority of the Battalion products 



The four months period December 1943 through April 1944 is omitted, 



as figures were unavailable 



The laboratories included in this series of charts arei 



Paris Still Laboratory 



London Still Laboratory 
U.K. Base Laboratory (HQ SOS) 



Paris Identification Labors' 
tory 

Paris Portrait Studios 



Eastern Base Section 



Yes tern Base Section 



5th Infantry Laboratory 



Southern Base Section 



Chanor Base Laboratory 



NID-TfBS Laboratory 



Delta Base Laboratory 



A.T.C. Laboratory 
HQ Depot 0-617 Laboratory 



C. Statistics on Motion Picture Production in ETO 



General. As in the case of still picture work, front line experi 



ence in the ETO was similar to that in other theaters, with the 
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The processing 
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Male, and manifested an interesting of local causer *U1 faci»- 

'• - 

ties to supplement Army establishments. 

h^ *.v '■ ' v ; 

it Motion picture film was widely distributed. The accompany- 
ing table shows the footages sent to various organizations from Janu- 

M 

ary 1944 through August 1945, inclusive.^® The graph, showing ship- 
ment of negatives to Washington, will illustrate the peaks of actlv- 



The use of 35mm black-and-white negative exceeded that of 
16mm by about 8 to 1; the use of 35mm positive exceeded that of 16acs 
by about 3 to 1. It was the general practice in all theaters to use 
35mn cameras wherever they were available, and to use 16mm only when 
35nm were not available or where unusual conditions necessitated the 

use of the smallest, lightest equipment, irrespective of the quality 

30 

of the finished film. 

The total footages of motion picture film processed by the 
3908 Signal Service Battalion (GHQ Pictorial) are shown in the follow- 
ing table, wherein the first column represents the year preceding D- 
Dayj the second, the year including D-Day and V-E Day; and the third, 

the quarter from V-E Day through V-J Day. The fourth shows the total 

31 

of all three periods. 



Jun 1943- Jun 1944- Jun 1945- 



TOTAL 



TYPE OF FILM 



May 1944 May 1945 Aug 1945 Jun 43 - Aug 45 



35mm positive 1,285,836 11,432,633 1,004,737 13,723,206 



35rara negative 
16mm positive 
16mm negative 



923,828 5,234,847 459,612 6,6 16,287 
505,913 1,970,261 1,638,876 4,115,040 
309,196 561,125 400 870,721 








DISTRIBUTION OF MOTION PICTURE FILM, IN FOOTAGE TO ORGANIZATIONS 



JANUARY 1944 THROUGH AUGUST 1945 



12th Army Group 
6th Army Group 
15th Amy Group 
1st US Amy 
3rd US Amy 
9th US Army 

1st Allied Air-Borne Army 

Air Force 

CWS 

Signal Corps 
Medical Corps 



15*233 
65,946 
255,553 
8,520 
12,875 
199,926 
398,791 
47,600 
58,400 
11,000 
14,300 
168,600 
113,400 
16,950. 
:• 253,500 

8,400 
250,306 
313,820 

TOTAL NEGATIVE TO WASHINGTON 3,691,144 



P & JW 

War Crime Commission 
PRO SHAKF 
PRO UK Base 
Gen. "Dee"* 

Director, APD, ETO 
OWI 

Colonial Film Unit 
British newsreels 
Canadian Film Unit 
Combined Operations 
British newsreels, Theater A 
HOI 

French newB reels 
French Amy Film Unit 
FFI 
AAFP 

Miscellaneous 



Ordnance 
Engineers 
Tech ShowB 
Provost Marshall 
Base Sections 
Tire Conservation 
Camera School 



* Apparently refers to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 




FOOTAGE OF MOTION PICTURE FHJi 
NEGATIVE SENT TO WASHINGTON 
FROM ETO DURING 20 MONTHS 
REPORTED. (TOTAL IS 6,203,698 IEET.) 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Fbb Mar Ajr May Jun Jul Au* 



- „ 





RESTRICTED 



32mm (double -16mm) 



Airgraph (from 16mm) 21,669 



TOTAL 



A further breakdown of the above figures is possible, both 



by months and by types of films, but is believed unnecessary for the 



purposes of this monograph. Data on field negative, composites, du' 



plicate negative and sound track statistics can be found in detail 



in the reference cited. It is desirable, however, to indicate the 



fluctuations in the flow of field negative, for this represents all 



combat footage, although it includes that taken by civilian corres 



pondenta in 2T0 as well as that exposed by the Army's combat camera 



This information appears on the accompanying graph 



Motion Picture Processing in the United Kingdom. The main mission 



of the A nay Pictorial Service London Motion Picture Laboratory was 



to process "highly classified and rush jobs of motion picture film 
shot by our combat cameramen, and sent to London via ADLS ^Kir Des' 
patch Liaison Service^. " This laboratory was established in May 



1944, and spent most of the first month in getting set up to handle 



the invasion footage, handling only 23,900 feet of film in that time, 
On D-Day (6 June 1944) its first real job was received: combat film 



from Normandy. And in June the laboratory, with a capacity of approx 



imately 14,000 feet per 24-hour period, processed 132,590 feet. Its 

33 

peak production was 411,800 foot in April, 1945* In August 1945, 



RESTRICT tD 





(GBQ PICTORIAL), FOR PEW CD 
JUNE 1$43 THROUGH AUGUST 1945 



TOTAL INCLUDES, DJ ADDITION TO 
35 MM NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE, 
ALL 16 MM, 32 MM. 8 W, KCDACH3 



CUMULATIVE TOTAL, 25,548/ 
OP COMBINED TYPES OP FUN 
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Company A, which had operated the London Laboratory, was consolidated 

— • .r" >, 

f 1 ■ • 

with the 3908 Sig Svc Bn (GHQ Pictorial) Headquarters in Paris, but 
the Army Pictorial Service Laboratory remained in the United Kingdom 
to handle film taken by the U. K. Base Detachment and by the students 
in the Information and Education School (Photographic), London. 

Until Company A moved to France, the London laboratory had been "the 



only official and army operated laboratory in the European Theater 



of Operations 



Base laboratory was handled by the installation in Paris, the CTM 
(Cinema-Tirage-Uaurice). 



A number of commercial laboratories in the United Kingdom 



were also used to process Array film. Chief among these were the 



Olympic Laboratories, which had a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 feet 



per 24-hour period. These laboratories accorded high priority to 



APS work, and negatives sent there "in the daytime" were developed 



and prints returned to APS by 1600 hours the same day 



the British War Offioe ordered 



Effective 29 January 1945 



Army Pictorial Service to have all its commercial work done at Olym- 



thus restricting processing in the U.K. to Olym- 



pic Laboratories 



pic and APS London Laboratories, and removing it from the various 



other conmercial laboratories which had been used. The order re 



ceived as much compliance as could be given, but the necessity of 



producing material to meet deadlines, the higher prices charged by 



Olympic for certain types of work, 00 and the better quality produced 



by other laboratories in some classes of processing, caused occasion- 
al deviation. As the report cited was written, the Olympic Laboratories 





were handling all eannercial work for APS in the United Kingdom, ex< 



oept for some special processing done at Kodak, Ltd 



Another of the main British commercial laboratories used 



by APS was the George Humphries Laboratory, which afforded a prior- 
ity similar to that given American array work by Olympic. Prints of 



field negatives sent there at night were delivered to APS at 1300 



hours the same day. Work at this laboratory was discontinued after 



29 January 1945, in accordance with the British War Office order 



The Denham Laboratories, with capacity of 7000 feet per 



24-hour period, gave the same speedy service as did the Humphries 



Laboratory. Although the order of 29 January 1945 also applied to 



it, work was not stopped immediately, but tapered off gradually 



from that date until March 1945, when it was discontinued 



Kodak Limited was the sole processing agency for Kodachrome 



motion picture film. It was also well equipped for developing 16mm 



black-4 -white reversal, and making duplicate Kodachrome prints, com' 



posite reversal prints, reversal reductions from 35mm film 



versal, airgraph prints, etc., the most important part of the job 



being on Kodachrome. For this reason, it continued to do APS work 



after the deadline set by the British War Office, handling film 



which could not be processed by Olympic, APS Laboratory, or CTM 



Laboratory in Paris 



As the cost of developing Kodachrome is included in the 



price of the film, figures for such work are based upon "work order 



sheets from the Paris Laboratories billing Army Pictorial Service 



The figures on duplicate Kodachromes do 





not represent "any percentage of the total amount of Kodaohrome ex 



sometimes many duplicates mere made of a se 



posed or developed: 



quence, sometimes one, sometimes none 



Kay's Laboratories (Nos. 1 and 2) were among the smaller 
organisations serving as auxiliary laboratories "for the over-flow 



work that could not have been handled promptly and efficiently at 



This work did not cease on 29 January 1945 



our own laboratory, 



but gradually diminished, ceasing at the end of June of that year 



Cinit Laboratories were used during a period of five months 



from September 1944 to January 1945 inclusive. Although their main 



activity was on 16mm prints, such as for Combat Reports, etc., they 



also did a small amount of 3&mn specialty work. 

In addition, there was a group of laboratories which develop 



ed such film made by British organizations as was not processed by 



APS. Known as the Combined Laboratories, the group included: 



British Pictorial Productions 



E-Pathe Pictures Ltd, 



British Movietone News 



General Film Distributors 



I-Pinewood Studios 



Pinewood Crown Film 



Messrs. Studio Laboratories 



Messrs* . Gaumont British 



The work done by the Combined Laboratories was limited 



to film given to APS by British units j a request for desired foot' 



age was supplied in the form of a lavender or one or more prints 





from one of the laboratories in the group 



The accompanying table shows the relative production of 



the APS London and conmercial laboratories used by Army Pictorial 



Service in the United Kingdom 



Motion Picture Production in France. Three laboratories were used 



in France. These were the Army Pictorial Service Paris Motion 



Picture Laboratory, the GM Laboratory, and the Eclair-Tirage Labors' 



After an inspection of all the larger motion picture labor 



atories in Paris, Army Pictorial Service decided that the facilities 



of Cinema-Tirage-Maurice, Gennevilliers, (known as CTH) was best 



suited to army requirements for office space, cutting rooms, and 



the processing of estimated footage of 35mm and 16mm film 



Operations began there on 3 January' 1945, when tests were made to 



determine exposure and processing times for all Army film emulsions 



using the laboratory's equipment 



All motion picture films taken in the Paris area were 



processed there at first, in addition to some 16mm reduction print' 



ing. The reduction machines in France were designed to process 



32mm film, so the following procedure was used to make 16mm prints 



from 35mm positives. First the 35mm positive was optically reduced, 



utilizing a 32 mm negative. The 32mm negative was then contact 



printed, on another machine, to make a 32nm positive. V?hen develop 



ed, this was split down the center to make two 16mm positives. It 



was also possible to make a 32mm print by direct reduction from 



35mm negative, by altering the printer speed, and changing the 



U> 





APS London MP 



Olympic 



George Humphries Oct 43 - Jan 45 950,076 2,309,767 219,400 80,189 
Denham Jul 43 - ter 45 1,069,832 4,039,323 92,436 92,436 
Kodak, Ltd. Jun 43 - Aug 45 2.363 32.627 1/3.875 



21,669 Airgraph 



Cinit 



Combined 



T0TAL Jun 43 - Aug 45 6,465,911 16,119,937 936,157 1,519,621 91,745 

TOTAL FOOTAGE OF ALL TYPES PROCESSED IN APS LONDON MOTION PICT IRE LAB: 3,487,591 

TOTAL FOOTAGE CF ALL TYPES PROCESSED IN COMMERCIAL LADS IN U.K. : 21,645.780 

TOTAL FOOTAGE OF ALL TYPES PROCESSED IN UNITED KINGDOM: 25,133,371 

♦Kodachrome, incl. dup, composite dup, and BOI from Kodachrome, but not processing of original 








35m negative received from the field. 



for 16mm training film necessitated the use of the GM Laboratory, 
in Paris, on a service contract. This laboratory was also equipped 



to produce 32mm positives from 35mm negatives. Operations there 



commenced on 19 April^ A and reached a peak during the first week of 



July, when 56,000 feet of 16mm Movietone were processed; average 



production was 33,000 feet per week. The last training film from 



the GM Laboratory was completed and delivered on 13 July 



A further increase in the number of training films required 



additional expansion of laboratory facilities; consequently a con- 



tract was negotiated with the Eclair-Tirage laboratory in Epinay. 
Processing here began on 1 June, with a peak of 97,000 feet of 16mm 
Movietone being reached during the week of 25 June. An average of 
53,000 feet of training film was processed weekly until 25 July, 
when the last training film from this laboratory was delivered.^ 
Film production in the French laboratories used by the 
3908 Signal Service Battalion (GHQ Pictorial) is indicated in the 



accompanying table 



Other work, not reflected in production figures, includes 
that of script writers, editors, cutters and other technicians. Also 
as much of the film was exposed with silent motion picture cameras, 
it was necessary to maintain rather extensive sound libraries. That 
in Paris contained 96,000 feet of film; that in London was "even 
more extensive."^ Among the subjects cataloged in the Paris 



V* 





MOTION PICTURE FOOTAGE PROCESSED IN FRANCE 



PERIOD REPORTED 



LABORATORY 



TOTAL 



TOTAL FOOTAGE OF ALL TYPES PROCESSED IN FRANCE: 





FOOTAGE 



SUBJECT 



FOOTAGE 



Vehioles 



Rockets 



Ground battle 



Water, motor boats 



Machinery 



Water 



Rifles 



Animals 



TOTAL 



Horses 



In addition, there were 47 musical selections, comprising 



bands, symphonies, marches, dances, and "mood music," each of about 



500 feet, and 8900 feet of title music, for a total of 32,400 feet 



REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER VI 



1, Positive Intelligence Unit Report No. 515, dd 21 February 1945 



The following portion of Section A, Chapter VI, is based upon 
material obtained in interview with Lt. Colonel G. E. Popkess, < 
Capt. E. R. Buchanan, and Captain L. Pace, all of whom were APS 
officers in ETO, 18 March 194&, unless otherwise noted. 



All information in this section is from "Still Picture Operation, 1 
3908 Signal Service Battalion (Kioto GHQ), n.d., unless otherwise 
noted. 
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4. Interviews with Capt. W. R. Jennings, APS, 21 Feb* 1946, and 
Lt* Col* 0. E. Popkess, Jr*, APS, 18 March 1946* 

j 

5* In the example cited as typical, the 90th Infantry Division, .• 
while in combat, was covered by detachments from 163rd Sig 
Photo Co (1 0, 5 Ell), 165th Sig Photo Co (2 NCO, 7EM), 166th < 

Sig Fhoto Co (1 0, 1 NCO, 12 Ell), and 167th Sig Photo Co (2 EU). 

During 39 weeks (6 Oct 44 to 13 July 45) they took approximately 
460 combat stills of this division. Op. dit., p* 2 • 

6 . Op. oit., p. 3* Processing was handled at various laboratories, 
as described subsequently* 

7* Processing facilities and their production are discussed later 
in this section. 

8 * As of 6 April 1945* 

9* Army Pictorial Service is referred to as Amy Pictorial Division 
throughout the report. 

10. Erroneously listed as 4" x 5" prints in op. cit., p. 11. 

11* Figures are "far from complete" and below actual total. "This 

is due from missing records and no attempt was made to boost the 
calculated or actual figures to cover these errors." Op. cit., 
p. 6 . 

12. For distribution. 

13. The U. K. Base Laboratory took care of all Base Section work 
and other miscellaneous coverage and distribution in the U. K., 

"leaving the London Still Laboratory nothing but their top 
priority combat work." Op. cit,., p. 18. 

14* No figures available prior to July 1945. Op. cit. p. 26. 

15. On. cit., pp. 28-33. 

16. Op. cit., pp. 34-37. 

17. Op. cit., p. 39. 

18. Op. cit., p. 44} according to statement on p. 43 , however, the 

move was made in February 1945, but this is stated by Lt. Col. 

G. a. Popkess, Jr., APS, to refer to certain motion picture 
activities* 

19* Op. cit., p. 46 . 








Op. cit., p. 56 et. seq. 

' • • -b '■ 

’ ' - 

Address not given in op. cit. 

‘ ' -V r 

Date of establishment' not given in work cited 



Op. cit., pp. 70 through 101. 

London Still Laboratory was principal producer from June 1943 
through October 1944$ Paris Still laboratory was principal pro- 
ducer from November 1944 through August 1945, all dates inclusive 



Interviews with Capt. Wm. R. Jennings, APS, 21 Feb. 1946, and 
Lt. Col. G. E. Popkess, Jr., APS, 18 March 1946. 



"Motion Picture Operation", 3908 Sig. Svc. Bn., nd., p. 5, 
attributes figures to files of London film library, letters of 
transmittal to users, and censorship sheets from SHAEF Theater 
A, London, on CWT and British and French newsreels. It states 
that approximately 5000 (or 1/3) of the library cards were 
illegible, and so were not included in the figures, suggesting 
that figures might be "safely" increased 3056. Probably because 
of the difficulty of keeping accurate records during war action 
there is some discrepancy in the figures on footages produced 
and footages processed. 



29. Op. cit. shows figures for January 1944 through August 1945 only. 

30. Historian's opinion, based upon reading of all reports, etc., 

cited in this monograph, and confirmed in interview with Capt. 

W. R. Jennings, Army Pictorial Service, OCSigO, 16 March 1946. 



Op. cit., p. 39, gives the daily capacity as 500,000 feet, but 
this refers to total capacity of all laboratories in London used 
by the Sig. C. (interview with Lt. Col. G. E. Pookess, Jr., APS, 
19 March 1946). 



All w>rk at British commercial laboratories was paid for under 
reverse Lend-Lease. 





pp. 4094, 



A. breakdown of these figures appears in op. cit 



Year not stated, but apparently 1945 in all 



Op. cit., p. 99» Year not stated, but apparently 1945 in all 
cases, although there seems to be some confusion as to months, 
for while operations began in June, only figures for July are 
cited. 



43 . Op . c it . , p . 5 






RECEPTION AND USS OF COUBAT PHOTOGRAPHY IN USA 



A. General 



Preceding chapters deelt with the training end organise. 

' ** 

tion of oombat photographic teams, the equipment with which they 
were provided, and their operations in the field* This chapter 
will tell how film was handled upon its receipt in the United 



States, how the still and motion pictures were used, and their 



values to the war effort. 



Once the exposed or developed combat motion picture film 



had left the hands of the overseas oombat photographers, their 



mission was fulfilled — but that of the film had not yet commenced* 



Before the film could be put in to use, several operations were 



required 



If not processed before shipment from the theater of 

operations, the film was developed upon reoeipt* Prints had to 



be nmde and, in some cases, returned to the theater* In the case 



of a motion picture, the film required editing. Classification 



had to be determined, to aspure that nothing of military value was 



released for publication or showing. The film had to be brought 



to the attention of all interested srms and services* Final dis 



position of the prints and negatives completed the cycle 



At the outset of fforld War II, it had been anticipated 





motion 



country would b# accomplished at the Signal Corpa 

. * . V • • •’*" ‘ • , , . • * 



~ V v * - v ;* j.‘. v ^ V 

Laboratory* thia had baen completed at the ArWy Rar College, 

• * „ a* *,*’■* * *■ ... • 

.. .. •• 5 - , t . 

Washington, D* C., tnV920, when notion picture activities were 

• ■ ■ V .. ~ -V - v.'V' . f ■ ' r< - -• *' > . 

transferred from their prerioua location* a building at 6th end 
F Streets, N.W., Washington* Still pioture processing was done 



at the latter address until 1926, when this aotivity, too, moved 



to the Ana y Rar College 



But, within a short time after the war began the 



volume of work proved too great for the Washington installation, 
and early in 194J, the Signal Corps Photographic Center in As- 
toria, L.I., N.Y, became the focus for all Signal Corps photo- 



graphic processing in the United States. This change-over re- 
sulted in some delay. When the processing was done in Washington 
prints oould be shown to the Army Photonews Board (then the 
reviewing agency) within three or four daysj after the shift to 



Astoria, all the film was reviewed, but there was a time lag of 



one to two weeks 



Most processing of motion pictures was done at the De. 



Luxe Laboratories, New York, N.Y., the complete facilities of 



which had been engaged by the U.S. Government. A Signal Corps 



officer was stationed at the laboratories for supervision and 



security purposes. Kodaohrome still, representing about one per 
cent or less of the total, and 16mm motion pioture films were 



processed at the Eastman Laboratories in Rochester, New York, for 





the Kodaohrome prooess is a oo«plex »», r#quiring o«s*»l9 

not Lbor.tori... (»- 

• f* . " ‘ * < -■ S'-' ■' V 

A on tD \ •' • •• " 

Appendix E) . 

. ' 

Little emphasis was placed upon oolor motion picture* 

was all that was used for this work* 



throughout the war, for 1' 



,ke 35mm prints from it for projection 



and it was necessary to 



a comparatively expensive process. Combat photographers were 
instructed to use 36mm black and white in preference to 16mm color,, 
not only for this reason, but also because larger quantities 
were available and processing was much quicker. 



Photographs and film were sent from theaters to the 
United States by various means. For routine material, this 
occasionally meant by boat) for material of immediate interest 
to the Aar Department or the general public, airplane transporta- 
tion was frequently used; facsimile, to a lesser extent, was used 
for the transmission of still pictures, particularly those of 



value 



Heeds of the arms and services for motion pictures 



were determined by reviewing agencies which at the same time 

classified the film. The first such agency was the War Depart- 

1 

ment Phctonews Board, established 10 January 1942, Operating 
as a unit of the Bureau of Public Relations, this Board reviewed 
all combat motion pictures, primarily to determine their suita- 
bility for release to the public through newsreel and similar 
channels; secondarily to determine which military organisations 








Slight bj* itttwreatad. Iwprasanfeativea of the anas and services 



ware then Invited to vrltnees screening of the footage. Thle 



prooedure necessitated a shewing for each representative beoause 



of the primitive system then in foroe - the viewer signalled the 



projectionist* who inserted a slip of paper in the reel at the 



designated point. 



The Board was further directed to oonfer with repre 



sentatives of the Chiefs of Arms and Services, except Army Air 



Corps, for advioe in matters in their realm, prior to decisions 



by the Director of the Bureau of Public delations 



In the latter part of 1942, it was proposed that the 



Photonews Board be transferred from Washington to New York in 



order to save time end transportation. Film from the European 



Theater of Operations was being sent to New York where it was 
forwarded to Washington for processing by the Signal Corps 



Photographic Laboratory in theory, but actually most of the pro 



cessing was being done commercially at the DeLuxe Laboratories in 



New York. After processing, film was forwarded to the Signal 



Corps Projection Room in the Munitions Building for review by the 



Photonews Board. Finally, it was returned for distribution to 



the newsreel companies end for incorporation in Signal Corps 



motion picture productions made for the various arms and services. 



All negatives end prints of combat films and tha finished pictures 



are deposited in the Central War Department Film Library main 
tained at the Signal Corps Photographic Center. 




vVV , 




' \- " 

Therefore, * recommendation was made by the Offioe of 

■' 

the Chief Signal Officer that, in o.rder to save "two or three v 

■ 

days time in the release of approved film", to minimize the trans- 



portation and handling of "potentially aecret" film, and to 



centralize receiving, processing, censorship, newsreel release. 



and review for military utilization, the Photcnews Board be mcved 



to New York, as close physically, to the Signal Corps Photo 



graphio Center, as possible 



This recommendation was not then put into effect^ 



evidently because it was felt that the film should be available 



to the higher echelons in Washington as soon as possible after 

that 

its receipt. Other reasons were/the congestion at the Signal 



Corps Fhotographic Laboratory had been largely relieved by the 
transfer of muoh of the processing function for motion pictures 
to DeLuxe, and by improved facilities for review afforded by the 



inclusion of auditoriums in The Pentagon, then under construction. 
The Photonews Board continued to function as such until 



March 1943, although it grew c* 1 less and I 930 importance, A 



March directive set up the War Department Motion Pi cture Board of 
Review at the same time that the Army Pictorial Board was insti- 



tuted, The latter had the responsibility of integrating all Army 
photographic policy; the Review Board was principally concerned 
with getting combat footage to the fighting forces in the quickest 
end most useful way - - training films, etc,, end to the public. 

On 5 March 1943, also at the same time that the two 





agenoles above oame Into bai ng, there was lent a directive 



ri ted as follows 



which 



Present receipts of motion picture film from 
aotive theaters are about 100,000 feet per month, 
and are expected to increase to more than 250,000 
feet per month within 90 days. 



It is believed that, aside from possible use in 
training films, much of this footage may be of use 
to the three major commands as e means to note 
from actual performance of units in combat, the 
adjustments necessary in training to enable troops 
to avoid any errors shown and to learn from ex- 
perience of personnel participating in combat. 

Mechanical arrangements installed by the Chief 
Signal Officer will permit observers of screenings 
to select footage required.' - 

All combat films will be reviewed by at least one 
representative of eaoh of the three major commands 
In addition to making initial selections, eaoh 
officer assigned will arrange any necessary pro- 
jections for interested subordinate agencies of 
the represented command. AGF and AAF will advise 
the Chief Signal Officer of their desires for the 
editing ard release of any^ seleoted films, which 
will then be supplied by the Signal Corps, 



This procedure was revised on 8 July 1943 by a memoran' 



dum to the members of the board. After several instances in 



which some member of the Board of Review desired a higher class! 



fi cation of some footage than it merited in the opinion of other 



members, a request was made that Military Intelligence Division 



appoint an officer to act arbitrator for the board. Accordingly 



on 19 September 1P43, an officer was appointed! 



To classify in the name of the Review Board all film 
with respect to general, non-teobnical, non-service 
or brsnoh matters which do not rightly fall within 
the field of the Services represented on the Review 
Board, 





Menbers of the War Department Motion Picture Rewiew 3oard, at the 



oontrola of the Multiple Film Selector in the Pentagon, indioated 



during screenings, the footage of interest to the organ! zntions 



which they represented 





To arbitrate all oases of disagreement aa to the 
relative aeourity desirable for an individual 



The reviaed prooedure renmined in effect until 21 August 1944. 

A.t that time, the prooedure whioh had been suggested and rejected 

in October 1942, (i.e, the tranafer of the board to New York City) 
8 

was adopted. The board thua conatituted oonaieted of represen- 
tative a of ASF and AGF. It continued to function until 



Seourity olaaaifi cation was the res 



hostilities had ended 



ponsibility of BFR 



B. Distribution of Combat Stills and Motion 



cturea 



Diatribution of combat still pictures was far simpler 



than that of motion pictures, for the negative and one print 
were filed at the Still Pioturea Library, the Pentagon, a second 



sent to the interested arm or service for information and any 



necessary action, and e third was considered by the Bureau of 
Public Relations for possible release. This procedure was 



followed throughout the war, although the routing waa changed in 



order to expedite oiroulation. At first, pictures had been 



received by the °ureau of Public Relations, later, they were sent 



directly to the Still Picture Library, Army Pictorial Servioe. 



Motion pictures were screened and sequences of interest 



to the staff, arms and services and the public determined, aa 



described above. Within the Service, a further breakdown was 



made. For example, the Signal Corps representative might select 



a sequence shewing erne American troops using a German radio 



direction finder of a type which had been oaptured in considerable 
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quantity# Several Servioes in the Office of the Chief Signal 

• ■ v ; . 

Offioer would find this of interest! Personnel and Training 

Service, perhaps, for the preparation of literature or film 

' 

'* •* ;• 

strips instructing allied troops in the operation of the equip- 
ment} Engineering and Teohr.ioal Service, for the purpose of 



developing counter-measures to neutralise the equipment, and 
for the possible incorporation of some of its better features in 



American equipment of the same class j Signal Intelligence Branch 



to forward to the organisations concerned with planning strn 



tegic bombing and eoonomic warfare, eto. 

Similar lower-echelon distribution was made by other 



arms and services, each within its own organisation# 



C, Uses of Combat Photo gre 



The principal uses made of combat footage were* 



Secret Staff Film Reports! Highly classified 
material of interest to the General Staff# 
Caption sheets were distributed to all tho Arms 
and Servioes, including Army Air Fcrces, Navy, 
and Marino Corps# 



Combat Bulletins! Distributed for exhibition 
in all Army installations in the United States 
and overseas#** 



Theater Chronologies! Historical footage filed 
at the Signal Corps Photographic Center for 
historical use, and as a library for Bureau of 
Public Relations, etc# 1 ^ 



Taotical Usei Cameramen in Casablanca made air 
and ground pictures of a smoke soreen; its 
efficacy demonstrated by the piotures, it was 
promptly used against the enemy. Such immediate 
use of oombat photography was the main reason 
for the inclusion in the field army of the Signal 





- - — 

Photographic Compary at an organic unit* The 
rola of the camera In taotical operation! will 
be discussed later in the chapter , 15 

Vi V • 

e. Supply Problems : Illustration of inferior methods 

of packaging, handling material in transit, etc, 

f. Sngineeringi Illustration of defeots in perfor- 
mance of equipment, indication of requirement* 
for overcoming them, 

g. Industrial Service films t Twioe monthly for the 
Bureau of Public Relations a film was sent to the 
factories of the country. One was always general, 
the "Fi lm Conmrunique", the other aimed at a 
specific industry, suoh as "Timber to Tokyo" "War 
on Wheels", 



Army-Navy Screen Magazine! Two reel releases of 
news and feature material aimed at the armed forces 
specifically. 



Legal Purposes! Pioturea of bombing of Red Cross 
Installations, the entire photographic record of 
the deeds of the Nazis in the ocnoentrati on camps, 
to be used as svidenoe in the prosecution of War 
Criminals. 



Public Relations! Release of combat stills to 
newspapers and magazines; oombat motion picture 
to newsreels, short subjects, and for use in feattire 
pictures. 



k. Cl Movie Weeklyt Collations of assorted features 
from commercial films for Army personnel. Weekly, 
45 minutes. 



l. Special Productions: Examples are a film on 

Japanese weapons for ths Command and General Staff 
School, films requested by Theater headquarters to 
illustrate aspects of their operations, etc, 

m, -raining Films: To show soldiers what to do in 

combat conditions, how disregard of training may 
mean disaster, how to use captured enemy wterial, 
etc. 






blueprint of changes needed. Pictures of street fighting caused 
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extensive revision of previous instruction on fighting in towns. 



Flame throwers in action were studied on the screen, and methods 



were worked out from film showing the routing of Japs from caves 



Film made by combat tea»3 in a leper oolony, ar.d of such diseases 



as schietosomiasis, scrub typhua, and others likely to be encoun 



tered by soldiers provided preventive training of troops. Other 



pictures, showing wounds and their treatment, were of use to the 



Medioal Corps in devising improved equipment and methods 



Many special uses were found for combat film 



’Action 



at Angaur" made primarily for the morale of the 81st division 



which fought there, was so excellent that the Treasury Department 
requested 1000 prints for use in the Seventh War Bond Drive. 



"Twenty-seven Soldiers", taken on the field in Italy, illustrated 
how fighters for freedom in one Army, worked together. "Appoint- 
ment in Tokyo" showing General McArthur's return to the Philippines 
the Japanese surrender on the Missouri, and the entry into Tokyo, 
was made entirely from combat footage. 

"Brief for Invasion" told of the work required to 
defeat Germany. "The War Speeds Up" pointed out the relations 
between raoid progress in the field and increased production 
accomplishment at home. "The Enemy Strikes" gave an account of ihe 

Battle of the Bulge. These films were shown to the general public 

16 

in 14,000 theaters as well as to war workers. 

Combat footage was often returned to theaters of opera- 
tion, an automatic procedure for this being established on to June 






This did not oover the dhipnent pf duyjicstes nor of 



information on Kodachroao. Critiques of kodachrome exposure were 
sent to the theaters, but usually not until two months afterward, 
Correlation was therefore necessary but diffioult. 



Altogether there was at the and of the war about • 
16,000,000 feet of combat footage in the Central War Department 
Film Library, This included Air C or ps, Navy, Uarine, British, 
Coast Guard and ccnarercial footage as well as Signal Corps. 
Caption sheets of Signal C orpB film wore supp i ied * c abcut twenty 
government agencies besides the Navy. The Library has furnished 
film to the VXar Crimes Commission, the Office of Strategic 

Services, and commercial films including the large notion picture 
studios. 



rsisal of Combat Photogrs ph' 



as P»rt of itsprganic complement, 
contained assignment units for distribution as low as division. 
In addition, the experience of the first World War had shown the 
value of battle pictures, both still and motion, for rews and 
training, as well as morale 



These companies 



Therefore in 1936 
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Figure 24 



Print washing room, part of the photographic laboratory operated 
by APS at the Pentagon, 





At the outbreak of the ear there were two Signal Photo- 

r •»'*' -• -..-if • * •’ 

graphic Companies, neither full strength. As the war progressed 
not every field Army was assigned a photographic company. Those 
companies in existence had detachments scattered literally all over 



the world. There were not enough photographic technicians ; there- 



fore there were not enough photographic units. But as the need for 



close combat photographic support grew with the number of campaigns 



Therefore throughout the war we have examples of combat photographic 
men being detailed to theater photographic activity. All overseas 
photography is not necessarily combat photography; that distinction 
has been made before. It needs here to be made again. 

Many 3 till and motion pic fores taken overseas served many 
purposes, but broadly speaking the pictures made in this war have 
borne the emphasis of news considerations. An^r Ground Force Head- 
quarters aver that there was never enough actual photography of 
combat operation and equipment, technique and enemy activities. 17 

Besides the shortage of photographic technicians, there 
was the additional factor of almost complete ignorance among 
commanders of Just what photography could do in support of even 
small units. West Point, the C errand and General Staff School, and 

the Officers Candidates School without exception neglect photography 

IP 

and the uses of photography in military action. 





M&re technically trained photographer® and processing 

V '• 

personnel are needed; wider knowledge of the role of photography 

?i * * 4 x ' 

must be spread throughout the service; the distribution of 
existing photographic personnel mist be nade in the fbture with 
tactical considerations in the forefront. If there had been 



enough photographers in this war, there would still have been 
such productions as "The True Glory" and "San Pietro" but there 
would have been at the sane tine plenty of low-level photographs 
of immediately surrounding terrain for those units requiring that 
kind of intelligence. 



Signal Corps training was dominated by newsreel trained 
men* they were the instructors. Continuity vr as stressed and the 
spectacular. The students learned these lessons well, once they 
got in stride. 3ut the photography for combat use is not necessarily 
spectacular — it may be painstakingly phot c graphing every angle 
of a piece of enemy equipment. Veteran photographers with combat 
experience were returned to the Signal Corps Photographic School 
to teach, and photographically the results of the last year of 
the war show their influence. Theater photographic officers need 
to have a comprehensive understanding of the various uses of over- 
seas photography. 



During the six months ending 31 December 1943 
Corps received 724,907 feet of motion picture film from 
Of this footage, 600,213 feet were Signal Corns -made. 9‘ 





fro* the commercial newcreel cameramen, and 29,167 from other 

" r - ... - . • 

sources, presumably the Naval Services, and the Air Forces* The 

geographic sources of the film were European Theaterx 473, 881; 
Pacific Theaterx 236,379; American Theaterx 14,647 feet. Of 
the total quantity of film received, 126,565 were selected for 
use by the various services after the screening of 138,331 feet. 



Also see Appendix L 



The calendar year 1944 showed a great increase in footage. 



the total being 5,534,110 feet. The Signal Corps took by far the 
major portion of this total, some 2,646,549 feet in the European 



Theater but also made 742,414 feet in the Pacific-Asiatic Theater 



and 23,571 in the American Theater. Newsreel photographers 



accounted for an additional 348,823 feet 



1943’s were 81,690; 1944's were 69,465. The first eight months of 



1945 saw 117,787 still pictures arrive. The total for the war was 
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Memo fr Asst. Sec'y, General Staff to TAG, 10 Jan. 1942 
Ltr fr OCSigO to S/fc, 21 Oct. 1942. 

For description of this equipment, see Appendix G, 

Memo fr AC/S G-3 to CG, SOS, AGF, AAF, 5 March 1943. 



See Appendix F 









feme fr Col. R. C. Jacobs, Jr., Executive Officer, G-2 to mr. 
Intel., ASF, 18 Sept. 1943. 
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litr fr TAG to CG, ASF, 20 Aug. 1944. 
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Ltr fr TAG to Dir. MPRB, 21 Aug. 1944. 

Ltr fr TAG to CG, ASF, CG, AGF, 20 Aug. 1945. 

Interview with Brig. Gen. Munson, 25 Sept. 1945. 

Undesirable footage was removed by the Medical Corps before 
prints were made for showing in hospitals. 

More than 60 campaigns are covered in these films, of which 
1 399,748 feet had been received by 1 Dec. 1944. The campaigns 
include 28 in ETO, 12 in SUP and 9 in MTO. 

Four photographers were stationed in London to take photographs 
of the robot bombs in order that their trajectories could be 
learned, thus indicating their launching sites and making counter- 
measures possible. (One of these photographers, using a camera 
nL ~ ion., rara i nod on a roof top for 72 hours. ) 






C HA FTill VIII 



If .iAH SHOULD COLE AGAIN 



It is, of course, the hope of the world tnai. »a nao 
been terminated for all time. But hope is sometimes unfulfilled, 
and for that reason thought must be given to the procedure which 
should be followed in the event of another outbreak of fighting. 

ouch procedure can be no more than outlined, for new 
weapons used at the close of this war, and still more potent 
ones which science will oevise, may well revolutionize both 
strategy and tactics. There may be no more fronts, where men 
engage a visible enemy; all war may be carried on by robot or 
remote-control equipment. This cannot now be foretold with 
certainty. One thing is sure, however: history shows that, 
thus far, all wars have been won by men occupying enemy terri- 
tory. *nd it is on tl.at basis that we must proceed, though we 
may modify our plans by taking cognizance of new techniques and 

materiel as these make their appearance. 

First, a continuing study sliould be made to keep army 
rictorial service (or any peace time organization which assumes 
its functions^ fully aware of the photographic needs of the com- 
bat troops, the staff, the technical services, the training, 
morale and public relations organizations. An additional study 
should continue on the technical aspects of photography, to keep 
the army not abreast, but in advance, of commercial development. 





world »ar II has taught ua that military needs are more exact- 
ing than can De met by civilian equipment; apparatus must be 
engineered to satisfy military requirements. In accomplishing 
this, effort should be devoted not only to the obvious, such as 



the improvement of cameras and processing equipment in regard 
to ruggedness, moisture-and-fungi-proofing, light weight and 
ease of operation; thought must also be given to the "Buck 



Hogers" type of apparatus 



nn long the latter are, perhaps, infrared photography for 
reconnaisance in complete blackouts; this may require the devel- 



opment of new emulsions, supersensitive to the required frequea 
cies of the spectrum. The former will also be useful in pierc- 



ing fog and ground haze. High speed and high definition fao 



simile, though not now a responsibility of Army rictorial oervice, 
might well prove of great value if brought to a high degree of 
perfection; these would permit the virtually instantaneous trans- 
mission of images transmitted from a robot plane equipped with 
some form of image-scanning transmitter, and a means of produc- 
ing the image to be scanned. For that matter, images from a 
television plane can now be photographed at the receiver, but 
available channels and the present state of the television art 
do not provide the detail necessary for accurate interpretation 
of aerial photographs now transmitted by this means. 

Color film, long used commercially, was just becoming 
popular at the outbreak of world War II. It was used only to a 
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limited extent by the United states in this war, for it had 
certain disadvantages, such as flow sensitivity, requirement of 
accurate exposure, and relatively complex processing requirements 
which made processing an impossibility except in certain specially 
equipped laboratories. A color film of fairly high sensitivity, 
with wide exposure latitude, and capable of being processed with 
little if any more difficulty than black-and-white film might 
prove of great value if it were also engineered to be capable of 
providing duplicate prints and enlargements as readily as mono- 
chrome film. 

Field processing equipment, too, might be brought to a 
greater degree of perfection. It should become possible to re- 
place the present hand-operated uarkroom equipment with auto- 
matic apparatus which will be simple, nagged, and compact. This 
should not only expedite the production of prints — whether 
still or motion picture — but require fewer men for its operation. 

In training combat photographers, the specific needs of 
the higher echelons, armed forces and technical services should 
be borne in mind, lernapa more specialized training should be 
sought, but the emphasis must be placed upon initiative, versa- 
tility, and an intensive knowledge of how the pictures will be 
used. Individual photographers should get credit for their 
pictures, as well as critiques on their technique. 

Liaison with all echelons of the combat forces must 
be close. «lert, informed officers with a knowledge of the role 




photography can play in military operations, with sufficient 

. r * * . 

rank to carry weight with other branches and sufficient trans- 

* — 

portation at their command, will prove of inestimable value. 



Identification cards for individual photographers to give them 



entry where they can find valuable pictures are a necessity 



Still picture numbering seems to have been the same con- 



fusing process that it proved in 1917-18. Over two hundred and 



fifty different systems of numbering came into the Still Pictures 



Library from overseas. Negatives should be numbered on a universal 



system established early and maintained in all theaters by all 



units. The system developed by OCSigO through APS was adequate 



But it • as not followed all over the world 



Processing can be accomplished efficiently by .•omen' 3 



Army dorps personnel, although only a limited number of iVACs 



were employed processing combat pictures, they proved competent 



ouch behind the lines work need not use able men 



Training, it cannot be overemphasized, should be fluid 



it should be kept continually abreast of both military needs and 



of new equipment and techniques. To accomplish this, men will 



obviously have to be called in from camps and posts for refresher 



courses as either equipment or the military situation changes 



btcck-piling against the needs of any possible future 



war appears desirable only to a most limited degree. Photo 



graphic film and processing supplies are perishable, and deteri 



orate when stored over long periods. Lquipraent of some classes 



is not only harmed by long storage, but — if engineering devel- 



opment is pursued as it should be — is likely to become obsolete 





able in anticipation of any eventuality, tne - — 

items as surplus is uneconomic. As an alternative, the photo- 
graphic industry should be surveyed periodically, and a record 
kept of production facilities. It «ay be possible, through the 
issuance of a small number of peace-time developnent contracts, 
to assure that such facilities will be maintained to an extent 
capable of meeting unexpected military needs. 

Processing facilities for motion picture film were con- 
centrated, during World War II, at the signal Corps rhotographic 
Laboratory in Washington, I>. C., and the Je Luxe laboratories in 
New York City. Two successful enemy air raids could have tempor- 
arily paralyzed the army's photographic activities. Film was 
stored at the Signal Corps Photographic Center, Astoria, Long 
Island City, N. Y., where a single bomb might have wiped out 
almost the entire motion picture record of the war. True, some 
few negatives or finegrain positives of much of this film existed 
, Uhor.t.nrlea could have been hurried into service 





eing facilities would be greatly decreased. 

iimilarly if deep subterranean protection of film vaults 

. 

is not economically desirable, the removal of such files to an 
unpublicized inland location wiiuld afford appreciably increased 
security, rrints could be left at headquarters for ready refer- 





Requirements for Combat Photography. 
Training Literature, Combat Photography 
List of Combat Photographic Units. 



Standard Operating Procedure, Ccmbat Photographic Units 



Pictorial Mission, Combat Photography 



otion Picture Procedure 



Multiple Film Scene Selector 



motion Picture Review Board 



Return of Combat Footage to Theaters of Operation 



Har Department Pamphlet, "Combat Photography 



South Pacific Base Corjuand Photography 



Complete Statistics on Receipt and Distribution of 
Combat Still Photography. 



Tactical Photography 
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SUBJECT l Combat Photography for Army Ground Porcaa 



Commanding General, 3ervlces of Supply 1 
Atti Director of Training 



1, In accordance with the requeet of the Chief of the 
Army Fictorial Service, the follow, ng notea are euhmitted as a guide 
to matters of photographic interest to the Army Ground Forces. It 
is planned to supplement these notes fron time to time wl th more 
detailed requests from the various combat eras. 



2. From the point of view of this Headquarters, combat 
photography In the several theatre of operations should concern it- 
self only with matters that will be of training value. For example 
no good purpose is served by photographic routine maneuvers, train- 
ing, and other activities in theatres of operations that differ in 
no way from similar activities in this country. 



3. It is believed that ar\y directive addressed to Signal 
Corps Photographic Companies operating in theatre of operations 
should be divided into two categories so far as combat photography 
is concerned! (1) those pictures taken in training areas in theatres 
cf operations; and (2) those pictures taken on the battlefield. 



4. Training areas I 



a. Commando training — film should show the pro- 
gressive steps of training, methods of training, and training aids 



b. Jtreet fighting -- the general set up of the 
course and a group running the course. 



o. Anti-aircraft defense — London or any other 
locality, showing methods of gun emplacements, distribution of guns 
(light and heavy) use and distribution of barrage balloons and 
searchlights. 



d. Landing operations — Equipment used; methods of 
embarking and debarking; scope of training given in these operations 



e. Beach defense — Gun emplacements, use of obstacles; 
coordination and control of fires. 




f . Boobing raid* — Effest of bcsfca of various types 
and calibers; methods of fir* fighting) handling of duda and delayed 
action booba* 

g. Captura armament — CLoaa upa of all weapon* j 
mathod of loading, aiming, firing. Should ba sufficiently claar to 
illnatrata oparation of aaoh typa waapon to average Aeorican aoldiar. 
Functioning, oara and claaning, assembly and dieaseeably, ami other 
dataila requiring extan ■ ire training are not dealred. 

a 

h. Defenea of airdromes — Type installations) dis- 
tribution of troops and equipment. 

i. Beach defenses — Any installations that may ba 

photographed. 

J. Road blocks — Permanent and portable; weapons 
and troope core ring various type road blocks. 

k. Tank traps — - Various types. 

l. Cantonments — Passive defensive measures in 
cantonments and bivouac areas against aircraft. 

5. Battls areas — 

a. Battls fisld recovery — Equipment used in re- 
covery and maintenance in both fbrward and rear areas. 

b. Hostile defensive works *— Hasty field fortifi- 
oaticna (individual entrenchments, weapon emplacements, wire, hasty 
obstacles)) permanent or sami-pemanent field fortifications (inte- 
rior, exteriors, approaches, field of fire)* 

o. Hostile camouflage methods — All types. 

d. Hostile armor (and armament) — All types. 

s. Hostile transport — All types. 

f . Operations of our troops — An effort should be 
mads to follow a small unit (a squad or a platoon, or the equivalent) 
through various phases of combat, 

g. Shelling and bombing — Effect on our instal- 
lations and equipment) effect on enemy installations and equipment. 

h. Miscellaneous combat — Films showing tank 
operations, patrol operations, and other types of actual combat would 





have tremendous training value If sufficient continuity could be 
achieved to give s pleturs of shut is taking pines and how it la 
bslng accomplished. H i n doo shots of bsttls field action have snail 
training Talus sore apt for creating a reservoir of stock. Sufficient 
continuity of patrol, for example, should be obtained to show its 
method of operation and the results it achieves. Fietures showing 
improper technique and resultant disaster are as valuable for the 
purposes of the Army Ground forces as pictures of correct technique 
and excall ant results. 



6. It is suggested that the most fruitful results will 
be obtained by Maintaining intimate liaison with the staff sections 
(particularly G-2 and G-3) of ths unit to which canbat earner* crews 
are attached. This contact will provide advance information of areas 
where action of photographic interest and training value la likely to 
develop; it should also provide information and advice from the mili- 
tary point of view of subjects that have training value. Camera 
crews that lack military background have no way of determining mili- 
tary values. Most material photographed by such crews without prior 
consultation with trained military man will inevitably lack any train- 
ing value. The larger part of the footage received from Signal Corps 
Photographic Companies operating abroad which has bean reviewed by 
this Headquarters indicate aimlessness and lack of competent mili- 
tary directions. 

for the COMMANDING CT.NSRAli 



/a/ J. R. Dr/den 
J. ft. Dryden 
Lt. Col. A ® 
Asst Ground AdJ Gen 









a. Details of unusual dr nagm to all type of equipment and 
repairs thereto. 

b. Sasrgency repair method used by combat troops. 

c. Recovery of cfaunaged Material from the battlefield. 

d. Protect ire measures applied by maintenance units against 
air and ground attack, such as camouflage, disposition, etc. 

e. ' Voiding under conditions of extreme heat or cold. Impro- 
vised methods of field rigging — recovery and use of 
enemy equipment. 

2. Unusual Supply installations and procedures, such as 

a. During landing operations 

b. Improvised methods of storing, loading, unloading into and 
fra. all types of transportation. 

c. Location of advance supply dumps or baaee, refilling points, 
ammunition supply points with description as to why it is 
unusual. 



Protective measures for supply points — camouflage, ob- 
stacles, barriers, etc. 



f. Loading of all supplies for shipment by air transport 



Destruction of all types of equipment to prevent capture 
especially details of preparations for destruction. 



Installations — unusual locations — camouflage — functioning 
in combat, such as 



Vedloal installations - collecting stations, clearing 
stations. 







b. Forte of Debarkation - discharging cargoes • ahoro oquIp - 
— nt and faglllt lae - railroad rarda. 

c. Regulating atationa and railheads . 

•a f •< Mi 

d. Priaonar of lfcr Braslosures - location - roooipt and pro- 
cessing of prisoners . (Dotal la) 

a. Sigml Inatallationa at command poata (particularly daaart 
and arctic), to show relative pooition of elements, nee- 
sage amt hanti cation systems handling classified matter. 

f. Use of colored smoke in training or as signals in caabat 

g. U— of chemical agents in combat, to include smoke. 

h. Enemy obstacles and means of overcoming them - road blocks, 
mine fields, contaminated areas, etc. (Detailed). 

I. River crossing operations by our troops and the enemy . 

J. Assault of strongly fortified positions, concrete pill 
boxes, block houses, gun casements. 

k. Layout of advanced airfield and beach defenses. 

l. Effect on structures and material of various types damoli- 
tions and shell fire with notes identifying types if po— ible 

m. Landing of heavy equipment. 

n. Baking, cooking, and messing during combat - especially use 
of the various ranges, ovens and field 

o. Handling prisoners of war from time of initial capture until 
delivered to permanent lncloeure. (See 3-d) 

p. Operation of straggler lines 

q. Methods and equipment used for Jamming enemy radio 

r. Methods of interception or interruption of enemy wire cir- 
cuits. 

a. Field expedients for signal communication equipment 
Certified e true oopy /e/ William A. Ulaan, ^Jor, Signal Corps 




PHOTOGRAPHIC HMUlHOTOfTS 

FOR 

AMT AIR POKSS 



Detailed information on combat condition* 

Terrain approach to targets 
Enemy f o motion# 

Dust conditions 
Use of steel mat# 

TVii 1 <H ng revetments 

Dispersion of camouflage installation# 

Types of slit trenches 

All methods of base defense 

Ground Control operational flight# 

Photographic record of field shops 
Rapair methods using field expedients 
Problems of supply and maintenance in theaters 
Photographic records of new methods to handle local P”* 1 "* 
Pictures of unsatisfactory equipment, taken to they will t>e 
of assistant in analysing the reason for failure. 

illisence requirements i 



a. Interrogation of prisoner# 

b. Interrogation of crash survivors 



Information on medical installations, interiors, and oper- 
ations of sanitary device# in the field 
Phil coverage of air evacuation of casualties 

Oxygen equipment 

' 





TRAIKIHQ IITERATl’RE, COIfflAT PHOTOGRAPHY 



TV 1- 219 Basic Photography 

TV 11- 400 Photo graphic Sot FH-261 

TV 11- 404 Photographic Darkroom Equipment 

Processing Equipment PH-395 



Photographic Darkroom Equipment 
Processing Equipment PH-406 



Photographic Laboratories, Organ- 
isation in Service Commands, 
Depots, Posts, etc. 

Identification 3et AN/TYQ-1 

Exposure Veters PH-77, PH-77 A, 
PH-77C, and PH-252-A 

Camera Equipment PH-104 

Camera PH-270 and Ftooorder 
PH-271 



Camera Equipment Wounting 
PH-515/MF 



Camera IH-501-PF 
Photographic Equipment PH- 383 
Identification 3et, AH/TfQ-3 
Enlargers PH-275, PH-275A 
Printer PH-193 



9 April 1945 
9 April 1945 
15 Uarch 1945 
9 January 1945 



TV 11-2381 Dryer PB-288 

TV 11-2385 Printer PH-192 

TV 11-2389 Camera PH-530/PF 






Tropicalisation of Photographic 
Nauipment 



TB 310 150 Glossary of Principal Photographic 

Chemicals, Their Characteristics, 
and Names in Six Languages 



VD Pamphlet Standard Operating Procedure for 

11-2 Signal Photographic Unite in 

Theaters of Operations 







APPSMDIX € 

* 7*9* ' J- ~ ** ’ ' '' • 

This 

_/»■ data IsMmmA has been compilea from infor- 
mation available in Araqr Pictorial Service. Pereora»el 
figures indicate authorised photographic personnel only) 
are exclusive of administration personnel in photographic 
organisations; and do not taice into account vacancies in 
authorised positions, unless specifically stated. 




a. Motion picture processing overseas is reflected 
by the indicated location of the Signs x Moo lie Photographic 
laboratory Units. In Hot amber 1944, the reorganised 4th 
Signal Mobile Photographic laboratory Unit moved from South 
Pacific to Southeast Pacific, to augment the facilities 
there. In September 1944 the reorganised 5th signal mobile 
Photographic uaooratory Unit vas destroys.; by fire in Cen- 
tral Pacific, and for the next several months was virtually 
inoperative. All of the laboratories became parts of Sig- 
nal Service Organisations subsequent to 6 June 44, in the 
designated theaters, and therefore do not appear aa separate 
organisations in the last 2 columns. 



(1) When no motion picture processing was avail- 
able in a given theater of operation, unexposed film vas 
rushed to the United States for processing at Signal Corps 
Photographic laboratory, Washington, D. C. and/or Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, Mew York. 



(2) Commercial motion picture processing faci- 
lities were utilised in varying degrees in Europe, Hawaii 
and Australia. 



b. Still picture processing was performed by practi- 
cally every organisation listed t*"fc*eLee«eem#v 

c. Motion picture and still picture processing were 
performed overseas primarily for Signal Corps Photographic 
organisations by the respective Signal Corps laboratories. 
These Laboratories may also have performed these services 
in varying degrees for other organisations, for troops, 
and for official correspondents in accordance with specific 
directives of the Theater Commanders. 
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Sig Service Det (Newsreel nsr.et) 3243 
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« (Still Pic Lab) 4018 

« (Identification) 4019 

" (Photo AagatJ 4020 

« " 4021 

» " 4022 

» « 4023 

" " 4024 

Sig Service Platoon 3131 



MlDPAC 



TOTALS 



Mote 1* earmarked for deaignated theater, out reorganised Del'ore shipment under Lol Pb, T/0 * ® 11-500 



Note 2* Shipped leas photo section, see par. a 



Mote 3* Shipped as Lol Fb, T/0 * fi 11-500, see par. a 



Strength indicated on 7 Dec 41 la "actual strength 30 Sep 41" mentioned in existing records 
Strength 6 June 44 reflects previous inactivation of teo general assignment units, one Neva 
reel and one Identification unit. 



Note 5* Authorised strength 6 June 44 "as only two General asgmt Units. 

Note 6* Mot shown as separate organizations after 6 June 1944 when they became parts of Signal 
Service organisations in the designs ted-theaters. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 25, D. C., 20 April 1944. 
War Department Pamphlet No. 11-2, Signal Photography, Stand- 
ing Operating Procedure for Signal Photographic Units in Theaters 
of Operations, is published for the information and guidance of all 
concerned. 

[A. 0. 413.53 (10 Mar 44).J 
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0. C. MARSHALL, 
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Section I 
GENERAL 

1. INTRODUCTION 

This standing operating procedure prescribes routine methods of 
establishment, operation, and maintenance in theaters of operations, 
of all signal photographic activities of the Signal Photographic 
Service. Theaters of operations and subordinate units will supple- 
ment this with local SOP’s, Attention is called to FM 11-5, FM 
11-20, TM 11-400, TM 11-401, TM 11-103, TM 11-404, TM 11-405, 
TM 11-406, TM 1-219, and MTI* 11-4. In the event of conflict be- 
tween procedures outlined in the above publications and this SOP, 
this SOP will govern. 

2. FUNCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 

The primary function of Signal Corps photographic units is to 
make and/or process still and motion pictures which : 

a. Convey to the War Department information on combat and field 
operations. When opportunities occur, combat photography is the 
first duty of all units. 

b. Provide theater commanders witli military information of im- 
mediate tactical, technical, or strategic value. 

c. Convey to responsible stall agencies of the theater and to the War 
Department, information on personnel, materiel, conditions, and tech- 
nique. Such pictures, made and processed at the theater commander’s 
request, help to further the development and demonstrate the proper 
use of all weapons and means of warfare. 

d. Provide new films and pictures for release to the public. 

e. Provide historical records of the war. 

/. Meet production requirements of specific projects assigned by the 
War Department to Signal Corps for training, orientation, historical, 
or public-relations purposes. 

3. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SIGNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC AC- 

TIVITIES 

All signal photographic organizations will he under the command of 
the theater commander. A photographic officer (preferably of field 
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grade) in the signal section of the theater commander's staff will be 
given adequate authority to carry out the commander’s policies, direc- 
tives, and requests relating to signal photographic activities in the 
theater. The photographic officer’s specific staff function* and duties 
relating to photographic activities are as follows: 

a. Assuring adequate facilities and freedom of operation for special 
coverage units sent by the War Department for temporary duty in 
the theater. 

b. Making staff contacts to assure that photographic units assigned 
to combat photography in accordance with approved plans will be 
provided with necessary transportation, equipment, facilities, and 
subsistence and will be given necessary freedom of action in combat 
areas. 

c. Submitting plans to the theater commander, to meet requests of 
the War Department for combat photography. 

d. Bringing to the theater commander’s attention matters pertain- 
ing to photographic missions which require his action, or about which 
he should be informed. 

e. Making necessary staff contacts to facilitate smooth and efficient 
functioning of photographic units in cooperation with other arms and 
services, and to assure rapid delivery of films and pictures to the 
theater commander and the War Department. 

/. Coordinating Army signal photographic activities with photo- 
graphic activities of the Army Air Forces, the Navy, and all auth- 
orized photographic agencies. 

g. Assisting, advising, and coordinating the Signal Corps photo- 
graphic services. 

A. Giving continuous study to operations affording opportunities 
for photography. 

t. Obtaining security clearance for signal photographic personnel. 

4. ORGANIZATIONS 

The following organizations jierform photographic functions in 
theaters of operations : 

a. Signal Photographic Company, T/0 & E 11—37. 

b. Provisional Signal Photographic Production Unit. 

e. Photographic Assignment Unit. T/O & E 1 1— r »00. 

d. Photographic Laboratory Unit, T/O & E 11-500. 

e. Signal Mobile Photographic Laboratory Unit, T/O 11-94 (super- 
seded by T/O & E 1 1-500) . 

f. Newsreel Assignment Unit, T/O & E 11-500. 

g. Identification Team, T/O & E 11-500. 

h. Still Picture Laboratory Team, T/O & E 11-500. 

*. Photographic detachment of Signal Service Company, Battalion, 
or Regiment. (These detachments may be laboratory or general- 
assignment units.) 





j. Special Coverage Section. (Thi* section and the Provisional 
Signal Photographic Production Unit may be organized by tlie War 
Department and ordered on temporary or permanent duty to a theater 
to assist the theater commander in securing special photographic 
coverage.) 

Section II 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATIONS 

5. GENERAL 

a. The over-all plan of photographic coverage, based on the desires 
of the theater commander, will be prepared by the staff photographic 
officer. This plan will designate the respective missions of the photo- 
graphic units involved, and give information pertinent to the prepara- 
tion of detailed assignments, supply routes, collecting points, 
priorities, etc. 

b. Assignment units are usually attached to various organizations 
in zones of communication, in order that members may familiarize 
themselves with the personnel, equipment, and operation of all 
branches. Contacts thus established help to insure effective combat 
photography by developing a cooperative attitude among local staff 
officers. 

c. Signal Corps photographic personnel are o-fficial Army photog- 
raphers, and as such are authorized to photograph classified material. 

d. Official photographic personnel of the Army Pictorial Service 
will be furnished with War Department identification cards carrying 
a photograph and identifying information. Each card, bearing the 
signature of an appropriate officer in the theater of operations, will 
identify the l>earer as an Army Pictorial Service Official Photographic 
Representative and will direct that, unless military requirements pro- 
hibit, he be assisted in carrying out his mission. 

e. Officers-in-charge of photographic units on assignment to pho- 
tographic coverage will report immediately to the commanding officer 
of the area to which the units are assigned. Officers-in-charge will 
explain the photographic mission to the commanding officer and be 
prepared to advise him on the use of available photographic facilities. 

/. Where processing facilities exist, it is a fundamental policy to 
make all photographs available to the theater commander at his di- 
rection. However, this procedure should not be allowed to interfere 
with the expeditious return of combat photographs to the War Depart- 
ment. 

6. COMBAT AREAS 

a. Photographic units usually move forward into the combat zone 
with the units to which they are attached. To insure maximum com- 
bat coverage and, at the same time, provide means for the steady flow 
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of film to the photographic unit and rapid delivery of exposed nega- 
tive to collecting points and ultinuite destination, any plan of photo- 
graphic combat operations must be coordinated with the commander 
of the forces to which the photographic unit is attached. Provision 
should be made for maintaining communication between photographic 
units and their headquarters. 

b. Officers-in-charge of photographic units must establish contacts 
which enable them to be advised of tactical plans at the earliest pos- 
sible moment consistent with security considerations, in order that 
adequate plans may be made for coverage. Failure in this function 
results in haphazard photographic coverage and may cause a com- 
plete collapse in the photographic operation. 

c. Olliccrs requesting cooperation of commanders for the inclusion 
or transportation of photographers in a campaign or sortie should 
reduce requirements for organizational equipment and personnel to 
an absolute minimum. 

d. Photographic laboratory units are distributed according to the 
plan of photographic coverage prepared by the staff photographic 
officer. Laboratory units of the Signal Photographic Company will 
process negatives and prints for photographic company units. Signal 
Mobile Photographic Laboratory Units will process motion pictures. 

7. REAR AREAS 

x. The basic photographic unit in the communications zone is tho 
provisional Signal Photographic Production Unit, which is not 
designed for combat service- Primary functions of this unit are 
production of special features for public release as news, publicity, or 
historical records; and production of training films. However, 
special features, training films, film bulletins, and film strips will not 
be made in oversea theaters without prior approval of the War De- 
partment; nor in the United States without prior approval of tho 
commanding general of the Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, 
or Army Service Forces for his respective command. 

b. The Signal Mobile Photographic Laboratory Unit, based in the 
comunications zone, processes all motion-picture film required for the 
immediate use of the theater commander. Photographic and process- 
ing facilities for still pictures to meet rear-area requirements are also 
available in this unit. 

Section III 

HANDLING AND SHIPPING FILM 

8. MOTION-PICTURE FILM 

a. All motion-picture film should be slated, preferably at the be- 
ginning of each roll. Slating is the photographing of a written 
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notation of pertinent data to assure identification of the film in 
relation to the caption sheets. The following information ahould be 
written on a small standard slate (or an improvised substitute) and 
photographed : Name of cameraman, organization, subject, date, 
place, and assignment number. 

b. Exposed motion-picture negative will normally be sent from the 
combat area to the designated collecting points for transportation by 
the most expeditious means to Signal Mobile Pliotographic Labora- 
tory Units in the rear. 

e. If a work print is required by the theater commander, it will bo 
made available at once. 

d. The processed negative will be shipped without delay , by the 
fastest means available, to the Commanding Officer, Signal Corps 
Photographic Center, 35-11 35th Avenue, Ling Island City, N. Y. 
Notification that the negative has been shipped will be sent to the 
Chief Signal Officer, Attention: Army Pictorial Service, War De- 
partment, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

e. Unprocessed, exposed motion-picture film, including 16-mm film, 
will be shipj>ed in the same manner as processed negative. However, 
the cans must be unmistakably marked as unprocessed, and notation 
of the fact must be made on the memorandum invoice. 

/. When it is essential that 16-mm prints be processed for immediate 
showing to the theater commander, commercial laboratory facilities 
may be used. 

g. Upon request of the theater commander, 16-mm prints or 35-mm 
blow-ups will be returned from Washington to the theater for infor- 
mation and study. In the case of color film, 16-mm black-and-white 
prints will be made and sent to the theater commander at his request. 

h. In the event of especially interesting subject matter, particularly 
spot news, the unprocessed negative will be shipped by air mail special 
delivery or air express, and a telegram dispatched immediately, to the 
Chief Signal Officer, Attention: Army Pictorial Service, The Penta- 
gon, Washington 25, D. C. The telegram should state date of ship- 
ment, airplane number, amount of film, and other pertinent data. 

i. Each can of film, processed or unprocessed, will be clearly num- 
bered, and a corresponding notation will be made on the memorandum 
invoice and caption sheet. 

9. STILL PICTURE FILM 

a. Developing and Printing. — Laboratory units at collecting points 
will normally develop still negatives as soon as the negatives are 
received from photographic units. Prints will be made at the col- 
lecting-point laboratory only when required for immediate local tac- 
tical use. Making prints at the collect ing-point laboratory must not 
delay expeditious delivery of the negative to theater headquarters. 

5 



Developed negatives will b« ruahed to the Signal Mobile Photographic 
Laboratory Unit, or to theater headquarters, as directed by the theater 
photographic officer. 

b. Cataloging Photographs. — The theater photographic officer 
designates an officer at theater headquarters to catalog incoming nega- 
tives immediately into three categories : 

(1) Spot news. — Outstanding still pictures from the viewpoint of 
release to the public. 

(2) Selected subjects . — To be sent to the War Department. Pic- 
tures classified as ‘‘selected subjects” include : 

(a) News photographs of nationwide interest (views of combat and 
base activities, new equipment, nationally known men in service). 

(b I Instructional photographs showing new training methods or 
techniques. 

(c) Historical photographs taken to record events of historical 
importance, presentation of citations, etc. 

(d) Unusual photographs depicting any phase of military activity 
in which the photographic treatment is outstanding (studies of 
“typical” soldiers, night views, silhouettes, and odd-angle shots). 

(3) Local interest . — Not to be sent to the War Department unless 
the photographs have been released for local publication. If a photo- 
graph has been released for local publication, three prints, b.ut no 
negative, are required for War Department files. The theater public 
relations officer is authorized to make security classification of photo- 
graphic material which the theater commander desires to bo pub- 
lished locally. However, authority for international release must be 
secured from the Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

c. Additional Prints. — The Signal Photographic Laboratory Unit 
in a theater will make additional prints of still negatives (as required 
by the theater commander and the files of the laboratory unit) before 
the negatives are shipped to the War Department, except in the case 
of spot-news photographs. Prints of spot-news photographs should 
not be made at theater headquarters if the printing results in any 
transportation delay. Delivery of spot-news photographs from 
theaters of operations to the War Department will be given highest 
priority. 

d. Marking Neoativks. — ( 1) Negatives 2*4 inches square and larger 
will be coded and numbered consecutively at each photographic head- 
quarters before the negatives are ship[>ed to the War Department. 
Each negative will be placed in a separate negative preserver marked 
with the caption and negative number. The following information 
will be given : 

(a) The code designation of the department, base, theater, or 
shipping station. 
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(6) The hut two digit* of the current year (e. g., 44 for 1W4). 

(c) The consecutive number of the negative. Conse- utive number* 
start on 1 January each year with the digit 1. 

(2) Code designations and numerals will he separated by dashes. 
I* or example. Great Britain negative number 1823 for 11)44 should be 
marked: ETO-44-1823. Any local numbering which theater labora- 
tories want to place on a negative will be placed before the code desig- 
nations and numerals described above, and will be separated from the 
standard numbering system by a slant-bar (/). When a slant-bar is 
used to separate the two numbering systems, the War Department will 
be concerned only with the numbers appearing after the slant-bar. 

(3) A clean pen with a fine point and an opaque ink, preferably 
waterproof india ink, are used for lettering negatives. Lettering 
should be placed on the glossy side of the negative along the clear edge 
below the picture. If necessary, grain alcohol applied with a cotton 
swab may be used to remove india ink.) 

(4) Negatives of 35-nun film will not be cut up into frames; each 
roll will be placed intact in a separate metal or paper container, or 
in a protective covering of paper. The rolls will be numbered on the 
blank space at the end of each roll. Bolls of 35-mm film are notched 
in the outer margin opposite each frame, to facilitate darkroom han- 
dling. If the numbers of the individual frames are not already marked 
on the roll, laboratory personnel will number each frame in ink. Frame 
numbers will correspond to the numbers on the caption sheets. Each 
35-mm roll will be numbered as if it were a single negative, with the 
exception that reference to the frames within the roll will be added to 
the numerical designation. Reference to tho frame is accomplished 
by adding to the roll (or negative) number a dash nnd the frame num- 
ber. For example, frame No. 13 in the roll designated negative No. 
1821, Great Britain, 1914, should be markod: ETO-4 1-1824-13. 

(5) Color transparencies (cut film) will be used in holders that 
either are notched or contain number tags. Identification provided 
by tho holder will be referred to on the caption sheet. Unprocessed 
color transparencies must be packed with great care to prevent dam- 
age from rough handling in transit. When practicable, subjects 
photographed with color film will also be photographed in black and 
white. When the color transparencies are shipped to the War Depart- 
ment, corresponding black-and-white negatives, properly numbered 
and captioned, will accompany the color transparencies. 

(6) Signal Corps seals, either positive or negative according to the 
density of the picture, will be marked on either the lower left-hand 
or the lower right-hand corner of all prints. The *4-inch seals will be 
used on identification pictures; the % 8 -ineh seals on all 4 by-5-inch 
pictures; and tho % inch seals on 5-by-7 or 8 by-10-inch pictures. 
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e . Shipping. — Still-picture film will be shipped from theaters of 
operations by the most expeditious means possible. Shipments will 
be sent directly to the Chief Signal Officer, Attention : Army Pictorial 
Service, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

(1) Shipment of spot-news negatives will not be delayed while 
prints are made; prints may be made, however, if no possible delay 
will result. If no prints are made before the spot-n«ws negatives are 
shipped to the Army Pictorial Service, a requisition will be forwarded 
with each negative for four prints to be returned to the theater. The 
army commander receives two of the four prints, and the commander 
of the division involved receives the other two. Addresses of the com- 
manding generals involved must be clearly indicated on the requisition. 
Negative numbers must be listed, and the captions must cite the divi- 
sional and army areas where tlte pictures were taken. 

(2) Three 4-by-5-inch prints, contact or enlargement, will be made 
of all negatives (except spot-news negatives) or frames to be shipped 
to the Army Pictorial Service. Do not send any 8-by-IO-ineh prints 
to the Army Pictorial Service. Negative markings should not be 
masked. I f for any reason the negative markings do not show on the 
print, write the number in ink on the front of each print. Enlarge- 
ments (4 by 5 inches), rather than strip prints, will be made from 
35-mm frames. 

(3) Captions will ho made in triplicate for each negative. One 
caption will he placed on each of the three 4-by-5-inch prints made 
from each negative. Even if fewer than three prints are shipped to 
the Army Pictorial Service, three captions will he sent for each nega- 
tive or frame. 

(4) One 4-by-5-inch print will accompany the negative. A sepa- 
rate package will be made of the additional prints. The package of 
negatives and prints and the package of additional prints should be 
shipped by different airplanes or vessels. 

(5) Each package must contain a memorandum invoice listing the 
number and identification of the packages in the shipment, and the 
number and identification of duplicate packages shipped by other 
means of transportation. The invoice should list the numbers of the 
negatives in the package. 

(C) Negatives and prints will be shipped by the fastest transporta- 
tion available. Packages should he shipped as soon as they are ready 
and not be allowed to accumulate in order to make fewer shipments. 

Section IV 






CAPTIONS 

10. INFORMATION INCLUDED 

Photographic coverage is valueless unless the pictures are com- 
pletely ident ified by properly documented supplementary notes. Such 
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notes, called captions, must contain all the information necessary for 
analysis or for the writing of commentaries. 

a. Caition Kkjcikemknto. — Captions must answer the following 
questions: 

(1) Who? Give full name of person photographed, grade, serial 
number, home town, and branch of service. 

(2) What ? Identify everything photographed. 

(3) When ? Give date, time of day. 

(4) Where ? State location as accurately as possible. 

(5) How? State how operation is performed, and under what 
special conditions or circumstances. 

(C) Why ? State why the subject was thought worth photographing. 

b. Additional Caption Information. — The cameraman’s name and 
unit designation will be included in each caption. Numbers and other 
markings on the negative will also be shown on each caption. When 
necessary, maps, charts, or other documents shonld accompany cap- 
tion reports to supplement caption data. 

11. CAPTIONS FOR STILL PICTURES 

Captions for still pictures will be typewritten or printed in tripli- 
cate on plain paper. A copy of the caption will be pasted on the back 
of each print. Even if no prints are sent (as in the case of spot-news 
negatives), captions in triplicate will be shipped with the negative 
to the Array Pictorial Service. 

12. CAPTIONS FOR MOTION PICTURES 

Caption sheets for motion-picture film will be executed in quad- 
ruplicate. One copy of the caption will remain in the theater files; 
the original and two copies will be inclosed with the film shipment 
and the memorandum invoice. 

Skction V 

CLASSIFICATION, NOTIFICATION, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 

13. CLASSIFICATION 

Developed film will be classified as to subject matter and caption 
information in compliance with provisions of AR 380-5. Undeveloped 
film will be handled as confidential material unless the contents are 
believed to warrant a higher classification, which in any case should 
be clearly shown on captions or caption sheets. 

14. NOTIFICATION 

a. Notification of each shipment will be sent to the Chief Signal 
Officer, Attention: Army Pictorial Service, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Notification will include exact date and means of ship- 
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meat, number of packages, shipping ticket numbers, code identification 
of packages, courier identification (when uaed), designation of sub- 
ject matter, physical description of contents of packages, footage of 
film and/or number of negatives, and information of special news 
interest or high security classification. 

b. Notification of shipment of spot-newa negatives and highly 
classified material will be made by radio or cablegram. Notification 
of shipment of routine material will be made by air mail. Air mail 
notification must travel by a different airplane from the packages to 
which it refers. 

15. CORRESPONDENCE 

a. All correspondence will be addressed to the Chief Signal Officer, 
Attention: Army Pictorial Service, The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D. C., through channels. Correspondence must not be addressed to 
individuals in the War Department. 

b. If the sender wants the correspondence to reach a certain person, 
the correspondence may be marked, in addition to the foregoing 
address, for the attention of the person who must be designated by 
name and grade. 

c. Specific requests, questions, or communications that require 
official action must not be included in personal correspondence. ' 

d. The sending of cablegrams and radiograms from each theater 
will conform to the procedure in force in the theater. Proper au- 
thentication of requests must be included in cablegrams and radio- 
grams in order to assure action by the War Department (e. g., G-l 
clearance on personnel requests should be shown unmistakably in 
cable authentication). To assure expeditious delivery of messages 
for Army Pictorial Service, the symbol 8 PSAS will be incorporated 
in the text of the message. 

Section VI 

SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION 

16. PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY 

a. Photographic supply in the combat zone presents a two-way 
problem, since exposed film and negatives must be returned to a base 
after use. 

b. Expendable supplies will be requisitioned for a 90-day period. 
Standard requisition forms will be used. Emergency requisitions 
may be submitted only when they are fully justifiable. A level of 
photographic supplies sufficient for a minimum of 3 months and a 
maximum of 6 months should be maintained in accordance with Army 
Service Forces Catalog SIG 4-1. Avoid overstocking expendable 
supplies, in view of unfavorable storage conditions at advanced bases 
and supply-channel limitations. 
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e. The officer designating location of collecting points will he re- 
sponsible for establishing motor relays or other adequate means of 
supplying photographic units with film and other materials. He is 
responsible also for the return of exposed film to collecting points and 
from collecting {mints to theater headquarters or other predetermined 
shipping bases. Officcrs-in-chargr of photographic units are resjxmsi- 
ble for making contacts with members of the Army Air Forces, Air 
Transport Command, or other branches to expedite return of exposed 
film. The staff photographic officer will supply office rs-in-charge of 
photographic units with map overlays designating collecting points 
and supply routes. 

d. Replacement of damaged or lost equipment will be accomplished 
through the same channels as the supply of expendables. 

17. PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORTATION 

If organic transportation is inadequate to accomplish the photo- 
graphic mission, it may be necessary to call on staff contacts for assist- 
ance. Staff contacts are the responsibility of all officers of the photo- 
graphic service in the field. 

Section VII 

CARE AND OPERATION OF EQUIPMENT 

Note. — Reference is made to TM 11—100, TM 11-401, TM 11-403. 
TM 11-404, TM 11-405, and TM 11-406 for description of standard 
photographic equipment. 

18. CARE OF CAMERAS 

a. The camera is to the photographer’s mission what the rifle is to 
the infantryman’s. Cleanliness and proper lubrication are of primary 
importance in camera care. 

b. Constant check must be maintained on motion-picture camera 
aperture gates, sprockets, magazines, and take-up spools. Photog- 
raphers working with still cameras must give particular attention to 
range finders, footage scale, shutter speeds, and synchronizers. 

c. Lenses must be kept free of smudges, dust, sand, and other foreign 
matter. Take particular care to avoid scratching or otherwise dam- 
aging lenses. Remove dust with a lens brush, with lens tissue applied 
with a circular motion, or by blowing on the lens. A lens-cleaning 
fluid will also serve to check fungus growth on lenses in warm, moist 
climates. 

d. Lens components must be checked for tightness, and the mount 
calibration verified by actual photographic tests. 

e. Keep storage batteries at full charge, and test dry cells frequently 
for adequate voltage to operate synchronizers. 






/. Prepare a check list on all equipment necessary to cover an assign- 
ment Check the equipment against the list both before and after the 
assignment 

19. REPAIR 

Repair of photographic equipment by photograpltere will be limited 
to first-echelon maintenance and care. Cameras requiring major re- 
pairs, shutter adjustments, and similar work will ordinarily be re- 
turned to the nearest authorized signal photographic-repair agency. 
Synchronizer and range-finder adjustments will bo limited to simple 
maintenance, except by authorized personnel. Most unit photographic 
equipment is virtually irreplaceable, and must be serviced and used 
with appropriate care. 

20. OPERATION 

a. Always use a tripod, except in unusual situations. In any event, 
try to brace the camera firmly. In motion pictures particularly, un- 
steadiness may destroy the value of otherwise important photographic 
coverage. 

b. Keep in mind at all times the technical instructions received in 
photographic training. Especially important are the following: 

(1) Correct exposure. 

(2) Proper shutter speed to stop motion in still photography. 

(3) Accurate focus. 

( 4 ) Use of a lens shade. 

(5) The use of filters only for a definite purpose. In motion-picture 
work particularly, the use of filters should be discouraged in order that 
coverage by different photographers may be cut into the same sequences. 

c. Planning of motion-picture cameras must be exceedingly slow and 
smooth, if done at all. Ordinarily, panning should be limited to fol- 
lowing movement. 

2L CARE OF FILM 

In moist tropical climates, film must be kept in its tropical packing 
until used. Once opened, film must be exposed and shipped as soon 
as possible. Exposed film must not be resealed without drying. Ex- 
cessive moisture absorbed by film can be removed with silica gel, or 
by blotting the film with a piece of clean absorbent paper dried by a 
slow baking heat. Film can be dehydrated in 1 or 2 days by placing it 
in a sealed container in which has been placed the dehydrating agent 
properly covered with a cloth to prevent dust circulation. After de- 
hydration, the film should be wrapped in dried paper and sealed in a 
can for shipment. Film which has not been dehydrated may be sealed 
in a can for shipment if the film is first wrapped in paper that has been 
especially well dried. 
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Policy, Pictorial 

Procedure (9-19-4*-) 

•' ■ 

«r. w - 



Washington, D. C 



Subject: Pictorial Procedure 

To: Commanding Officers, all Signal Corps Photographic Units 



1. Photographs and information received from the field imitate that he 
mission and desired plan of operation for photographic units may, in so to c..scs, 
not be clearly understood by such units. The missions of all Signal Coiys 
graphic units arc, in priority, to maice motion ana stili pictures which will - 

a_. Convey military information to the War Deportment of combat and 
allied operations in the fiold, 

b. i*roviue news pictures for release to the public, » 



c. Provide historical pictorial records ol the 



In addition, certain units are specifically assigned to the production of train 
ing and orientation films and films for public relations purposes. 

Since pictures of combat may serve ail of the above needs, they arc- the 
primary mission of all units when opportunities occur. 



Probable subjects 



Combat 

( 1 ) 

U) 

(3) 

(4j 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 
(3) 
(9) 



Preparation of personnel ..nu equipment 

Departure of combatants from base 

action engagements 

Return of personnel anu equipment 

Captured enemy personnel 

Seized or wrecKed enemy materiel 

Care ind hospi tali nation of wounded persons- 1 

Presentation of citations 

Outposts 



Base activities 

(1) Offices, living i.nd recreational quarters anu messes, 
and activities therein 
Airdrome activities 

(3) Dock facilities anu activities 

(4) Transportation anu supply by l.va, air, and sea 

(5) Comrauni ca tio.. activities, mail, tole»,riiph, r..iio, etc 
(o) Memorial services ano grave registr tjoi: 
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(7) Identification ol ptrsonnel- 

(8) Legil for use as evidence in trials, etc. 

(9) Photograph of activities which promote- good will between 
the iincy and this inhabitants ol foreign countries. 



Much ol your success in executing your mission in oic liciu \.nx 
on the cooperation you recoivo from units with which you work. To dc/clop this 
cooperation is a matter of utmost importance, You will contact coaraunoin,; offi- 
cers of such units and explain your mission in order that commanders m y best 
U3b your facilities. You will, in various situations, require advance informa- 
tion of activities, assistance In transportation and communications, and physical 
facilities, such as working space, all ol these things are acquired more easily 
and more completely if you and your units are well known and well likeu . Be 
helpful, und appreciative of help you receive from others. 



4. Pictures must tell a story interesting!: 



Whenever it is possible, plan the picture so that all of the interest- 
ing elements of an incident are shown. i)o not include too much in any 
one picture, but make several, each covering some worthwhile part of the 
whole story. A plan will assure that all elements are covered and that 
pictures are not disconnected ana haphazard, with parts of the story 
being missed, always have a plan, even if you must abandon or change it. 



Study the tactics, technique, anu equipment of all military units ’.vith 
which you may be associated. Picture things they do well and those 
they do badly, and, when possiole, show them the pictures. In any os sc, 
send the pictures to the War Department. To know the strength or /oak- 
noss of some method or device in the field will help improve military 
plans, equipment, or training. 



Most news pictures include people doing something interesting to the 
public. It may be a thing of national, or merely personal , human, Im- 
portance , but it must attract attention. Imagine what you would like 
to see published in a nationally important magazine. 
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Serial number cl negative, begin new series each calendar year 



Outside of the continental limits ol' the United State-, the 
latitude and longitude of photographed location \:i * lx. recor 
to the nearest degree. 



The following are examples, of lettering 



5SvC-«rei7-44-o73 
mJ-^7-4^-4 
CZ-5^-a^-13-- 
USiJIF-00-44-ll09-55i'i6W 
NFl.D-UO- 4^ - 3001-3SN- 5bi 
1 BO -uO-4^-6uC -63N 18 V.' 
161-7-4^-98-' ' 



The lett_rin b v.ili be placed upon the back (not th. emulsion : ide ) of ail 
film negatives of o 1/4x4 i/4, or larger, Su that it will .how in the clear edg. 
beyond the picture area when printed from in unmasked r.eg-tive. './aterproof lr.aiu 
ink should be used in lettering negatives, application il_ o.. n: da with » cl ,.n 
pen with a fine point. 'When information on a neg_.ti.Ve does net reproduce on the 
print, due to masking or trimming, identification should bo written on -die back 
of print with pencil. Grain alcohol i.ppj ieu with -- cotton :u..b removes indi'-. ink. 



Inscription of data upon small nag.. lives so that it • ’ill re-pro luce upon 
the face of the print is difficult without sacrificing neatness or impairing pic- 
ture composition, battering on rolls or Sections thereof, of ,5mm ne * ive Lii 
be on the edge* outside the- sprockets. The use of .n excessive s:;.oun’ o: ietf. r- 
ing upon a valuable historical negative is undesirable, frequently, such nega- 
tives will be transferred to permanent files of die bur Department >r ft. lion :. i 
archives, in which case, retention of the original lettering way te oujection .bli 
Its removal may seriously d. usage the negative*. 



'■■'hen avail;. ole, Signal Corps seals, either positive or negative, ccoru 
in*, to the density of the picture will be u.a d in either the lower Left or right 
huna corner' of the picture. The l/4-i.nch size Seals vin bt usea fer iuititiib - 
cation pictures^ the 5/lb-inch will be used for 4x5-inei. pictures, rid the 5, V- 
inch size for the 5x7 or 8xl0-inch pictures. 



Technical Reminders 



Follow technical 
invited particularly to - 



ready received in training 



groper exposure, 
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picture- I iim or U. n ,ui vaL» nt still film, ii xt is not possible 
to <ry tlit. film xr. this uanner .rid ^ir shipment is itossiblt. , \tr.< 
the- 1 ilm 1 1 : ko li -cried paper .an s! ip i.t <- sea leu cci . 

licike i.,c ;1 halt-., development „t., ts of motion picture film, whvfi 
pr-.ctic nit.. , it test camera, fills, focus, exposure, etc. , in the 
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Motion pictures v.iil ordinarily not oe leVeo-cp-a ioc.ii.iy, eit 
the exposed and undeveloped liiia will be shipp J tc the near- 
est signal Corps L. bor tor/ imving aie.u^.to labilities i> r 
processing. The ioCt.ii.iri of this laboratory May be d^ ’.eJT.inui. 
from Uiu Th ite.* Signal Officer. Bee.us. film recently u.- 
vclop'..d in the field w.s 30 uumu.geti a- to bo oi.us..eie, d_.ia- 
tion from this policy will be made only in cl -e » c.uzur. using 
general considers it imperative to see the linn bol L*. c - 11 
be developed with proper faciiit.ie-s it:! re.uroed. 

(aj II this laboratory is in tjv Theater of f-pi.r. ‘ions 
print may be ire ue for the use* of tii local Cwmr. .nuei 
if it is desired- The negative -.ill bo snipped v.iih - 
out del ‘.y by the Theater InteLli^ence oi ! Lem eo ...*. 
Military Intelligence division, War Jepar x.ef.t, . si - 
ington, D. C., m~rK.ea for the Chief -igno.a iffi<-er. 

(b) If there is no laboratory in the Then tor of Operations 
tlie exposed -na undeveloped film .till be* -hipp-.i 
the The.- ter Intelligence Officer to Military Intelli- 
gence Division, War Department, ns ..onv«. , for -r..- 
cessin**: ..t the Sitmal Corns tnotogr -pnic - -o or tory , 



*01 effort should to nmae to nr. 

plane returning to ti.c United , 
sm- 11 amount of Motion Picture 
shipment. 
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(k) Tactic..i photographic units onu detachments nj.ll :i«.nc 
two prints and the negative direct to tne Chief Sigit.i 
Officer. 

(3) Wi«n it id not pructic.l l’ov - tactic:~l unit to a-v top 
and print itE films locally, the und .valopeu film iti 
bo forwarded to the oignal Officer of the Service Com- 
mand in which the unit is forking, who •..•ill ...rr-ngu for 
the nocossary worn to bo done. 

(4) all prints vrili have captions pasted to the b. ck - 

tivc preservers will also hr.vo captions typed r.r .Tittoi: 
thereon. 

(53 /-ll notion pictures will hava <t caption sheet incio-ed 
with tlie film. 

(6) Ordinarily ship still pictures in packages weighing xess 
th_n four (/.) founds), on fraiucod (nail, to '.he Chief dig 
n-1 Officer. 

(7) Still or motion pictures of exception..! interest will be 
shipped by air mail, special delivery, or air express, 
-nd tlic Chief Signal officer, informed by teleyr pfc of 
th_ date, of shipment and plane number, wr.on it can oe 
secured. 

(8) Military airplanes will bo useu whenever practicable to 
expedite shipments to Washington, i). C. 



all photographic units will immediately requisition supplies 
to proviue a three (3) -month stock within the unit, the usual 
Sign.l Supply channels being employ ea. See Signal Corps Cir- 
cular No. 10— 1, vdth changes thereto, for complete list of 
photogriphic supplies. 



10. Remember that cameras arc guns and pictures arc oullct 
today will help defeat tiio enemy tomorrow. 



Good pictures 



By order of the- Chief Signal Officer 



^ y K. B. LnWTON 

Colonel, Sign. 1 Corps 
Director, ^urny fie tori. d. Service 
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AC 418.63 

(8 Jul 48) OB-P-FSFO 

S BJfcCTi Motion Picture Procedure 

TO i Coasiaadlng General 

United States Army forces 
A.P.O. 601 

e/e Poe tees ter, tea Franoisoo, Calif ornia 
Attention! Signal Officer 

1. Referenoe your Memorandum 19 June 1948, above subject, the 
following information is furnished es requested! 

e. 3 test file is preferred over 16am file as eso hen leal 
details, techniques, ate., are generally acre suitable for Staff study 
and ether ear Department purposes. It is reoognised tnat for fereard 
eohelon purposes. Idea can eras have real advantages and if poesible, 
should only be used for that type of ooverage. 16aa negative is 
preferred rather than lfisas reversible print. 

b. It is requested that the original uncut negative be 
forwarded To seshington together with an edited worn print, if possi- 
ble. Coc.pl ete dope sheets are very important in that they furnish 
host aeans for getting film shorn to those groups who have an lanedlate 
interest. 

o. It is requested that only when absolutely neoessary, 
or if no cTher film is available, should 16aa iodaohroae be used. 
Difficulties in processing together with tine involved and the neces- 
sity for a blow up to 5bsM oases this advisable. There *111 be cer- 
tain subjects which can be more adequately cowered vita color suoh 
as eneay uniform identification, camouflage for colors involved, etc. 

On future requests for coverage tram hare, will advice men color is 
doomed neoessary. 

By order of the Secretary of Mari 



/stamped/ George R. Sapp 

Adjutant General 







MULTIPLE rUM SCENE SELECTOR 



The following description of the Multiple File Scene Selector 
appeared in Tol. I, No. 1 of A rmy News, published by the BPR in Washing- 
ton, dated May, 1943* 

The Western Union Engineering Laboratories have 
recently oaapleted installation of five Multiple File 
Scene Selectors in The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

These units are used by the Array Pictorial Service 
in conjunction with editing of notion picture fllas* 

Prior to the installation of the neehanl—, it 
was the oust cat to shear the file to one Individual at 
a time. Said individual activated a busier whenever 
a portion of projected f ila was desired to be re- 
printed far his purpose. The operator in the pro- 
jection booth inserted a piece of paper into the take- 
up reel, the process being called "papering” the fils. 
Obviously many hours were expended in this individual 
reviewing of the earn file as nany representatives of 
various branches of ths Army had to be shown the file 
in an effort to determine what parts, if any, would 
be required by their respective organisations. 

Those f sell lar with standard Western Uhlan Per- 
forators 1QA knew that each perforated tape is capable 
of having five intelligence holes and one feed hole 
perforated t rans ve rs e to the length of tape far esoh 
tenth of an inch of tape.* The Reperforators are so 
arranged that each horlsontal row of holes 1s associ- 
ated with an editor so that on each perforated tape 
the requests of five editors will be recorded. The 
selection of fila is made by the elimination of the 
associated horlsontal row of perforated holes fron 
the tape when the part of the fila desired is being 



• Western Uhlan Perforator 1QA would be termed a "reperforator" under 
SlgC terminology, for it is actuated by electrical Inpulses, rather 
than by a keyboard. Its peaoetiae or— iwrolal use was in telegraphic 
distribution centers* 




* k 




Tha manhanlma ia arrange d so that with tba pro- 
gression of one foot of film through tha projector 
ana transverse row of five holaa will ba perform tod 
in tha tape. 

Tha unit eonalata of a ao-cmlled load table 
and a a many auxiliary tablea aa la neoaaaary to 
oorar tha dealrod number of editor a, each tabla 
recording the requests of flea edit ora. In tha 
lnatallatlon Just node, one of the aeta eonalata 
of a lead table and three auxiliary tablea offer- 
ing the poaslbillty of twenty editors registering 
request a and ia so arranged that four auxiliary 
tables can be added to the extant of forty editors 
being able to register requests. 

Each editor is provided with a switch and 
light unit located in his writing desk position. 

As he watches the showing of the picture, he Bakes 
a request for part of film by rocking a Levolier 
switch in tha unit. A red leap, also a part of 
the unit, glows, indicating that the request la 
being registered. Wien no nore film is desired, 
the editor again rocks the switch at which thee 
the light is put out. Indicating that tha request 
is ended. 

The mechanism la capable of making requests 
far the two types of files projected, that la 35m 
and lira. 



The prepared tape, when ready for tha cutting 
room la run through e Multiple film Scene Selector 
Tape Meter (Reader). The Tape Mater counter la 
aet at aero, tha taps ia placed under the latch 
at the starting point and is speedily fed through 
a tape tranmsitter until a request is encountered 
at which time one of a series of lights is lit in- 
dicating in which row of holes a request is recorded 
and stopping the tape ao that the operator may read 
the point in film at which the request was made; 
tha switch associated with the light then lit ia 
thrown and the machine progresses until such tins 
as another request la aiule or tha initial request 
is ended when another light ia lit and another 
reading made. 




Sfcff 



Ths installation is n os opera tine ▼**? sati*- 
factarlly and ttaa use of ths Multiple Fils 3oens 
Selector allows twenty representatives to review 
file at the saws tine and provide a for thee 
access to the initial shoeing and selecting 
the film so that the interested services will 
• copies of file they desire without any loss 
of ties. 

Captain H. 1. Leas la. Signal Carps, is credited 
with the application of the equipment to the special 
needs of the Amy Pictorial Service; the design, 
development and installation of the equipnent was 
nads by Messrs, lit. Dudley, R. Dirk as and F. Haupt 
of ths 'Western Union Cowpany In oooperatlan with 
Captain Leas la. 
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V— PHOTOGRAPHT.— 1. ASP letter (AGOB-C (17 Aug 44)-D) 20 
August 1944, subject, “Bar Department Motion Ploturo Review Beard,” 
dissolves th • Mar Department Motion Ploturo Review joerd aa of 
21 August 1944. Renee, a revised procedure for the review and 
aalootion of oombat photography by Amy Servioe For ooa ataff agenoies 
and ohiafa of taohnloal services la aatabllahad. Tha Diraotor of 
Military Training, A ray Servioe Forces, *1 11 Maintain an offiaar 
representing tha arny Servioe Foroaa at tha Signal Corps fhotographia 
Cantor to advise and aaaist in tha aalootion and review of combat 
photography. 

2. Tha foliating revised prooaduraa will govern tha aalootion 
and review of combat photography ■ 

a. Coaplata oaptlon sheets of Signal Corps conbat photography 
will be provided by tha Chief Signal Offiaar for tha Diraotor of 
Military Training, /ray Service Foroaa, and for tha ohiafa of techni- 
aal aervioes. Tha oaptlon sheets will be an aoourate oopy of tha 
original caption sheets aa rooeived with tha aotion ploturo ooabat 
footage from overseas, including olaarly named oanaor delations, 
who never tha footage or oaptlon sheets are so censored overseas, 

and will ineludo a oodo latter to indicate tha theater of origin, 
a shipment number, data, subject natter and, generally, length of 
footage. In addition, oomplete oaptlon shoots of Signal Corps ooabat 
footage as presently edited at tne Signal Corps Photograph! o Canter 
in a rough out, and prepared in separata reels for eaoh subject, will 
also be provided by the Chief Signal Officer, including olaarly named 
censor deletions whenever the footage is oensored overseas. 

b. The oaptlon aheeta provided for the Elieotor of Military 
Training, Amy Servioe Forces, will be available for revie* by all 
other interested Amy Service Forces ataff agencies. 

o. The ohief of eaoh teehnioal servioe will be responsible for 
a thorough review of all oaptlon sheets and of tha Staff Film Reports. 
Arrangements for reviewii^ the Staff Film Reports by those agendas 
of the ohiefs of teehnioal aervioes and Army Servioe Forces staff 
agenoies responsible for the seleotlon of ooabat film will be nade 
through the Direotor, Military Training, Amy Servioe Forces. 

d. Seleotlon of unedited ooabat photography for review will be 
made on the baais of items shown in the Staff Film Reports and those 
listed in the caption sheets. 

e. Two types of seleotlon my be mdei 

(1) Seleotlon by apeoifio item. — Snen the oaptlon aheeta 
list an it-: or when an itea is shown in the Staff 
Film Reports, nhioh is of speoifio informational or 
teohnioal Interest to one of the teehnioal services 
or Army Servioe Foroes staff agenoies, requests will 





be eade for this it mb by the caption sheet cod# and 
number, data, titla, and l«B|tk of footage (if given) 
or by description of this item if it appears in a 
Staff Film Sapor t and not in a oaption ahaat. Such 
requests will ba forward ad to tha Chi af Signal Officer, 
through the Direotor of Military Training, Army 
Servioe Faroes. Tha Chief Signal Officer will for- 
ward for review by t ne Direotor of Military Training, 

Army Service foroes, and tha interested technical 
service or A nay Sarrioa Foroes staff agenoy, a Sb-am 
fina (rain print of tha requested itea. 

(2) Seleotlon of a general subjeot. — Items pertaining to 
particular subjects of general training interest, 

•uoh as "Road Construotian in tha Southwest Saoifio” 
or "Operations of a Railroad Battalion in Italy,” will 
appear in tha oaption sheets from tine to tine. It is 
not desirable that prints of suoh items of tenoral 
interest be forwarded before rerlew by tha Amy Sarrioa 
Foroes representative or appropriate offioars from tha 
interested agenoies at the Signal Corps Photographie 
Canter. Tha f o Hearing procedures will govern in tha 
review and seleotlon of suoh items i 

(•) The teohnioal servioe or interested Army Sarrioa 
Foroes staff agenoy will forward to tha Direo- 
tor of Military Training, Amy Servioe Foroes, 
e request to review oonbat photography of a 
general subjeot. Suoh requests will list the 
items pertaining to the subjeot which have 
appeared in the oaption sheets or Staff Film 
Reports. Eaoh item requested will be followed 
by the oaption sheet oode and number, data, 
title, and length of footage (if given), or 
by desoription of the item if it appeare4 in 
a Staff Film Report and not in a oaption 
sheet. 

0») If approved, suoh requests will be forwarded to 

the Chief Signal Officer who will then assemble, 
so far as possible, the combat photography 
listed by items in the request as well as any 
other current oombat photography on the subjeot. 
(o) When this oombat photography has been assembled, 
the Direotor of Military Training will be 
notified, and, if neoessary, he will direot 
the Interested teohnioal servioe to detail an 
appropriate offioer to review the assembled 
footage at the Signal Corps Photographio Cen- 
ter and mke specif io selections. Negatives 
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will be used lor >uoh review if positive 
prints are not available. Similar arrange- 
ments will be nade for interested army 
Service Forces staff agencies, when necessary, 
oy the Director of Military Training. 

£• Once selections of items of combat photography have been nade 
in aco or dance with one of the two aetnods outlined in e above, the 
chief of technical service or Army Servioe Forces staff agency smy 
request that the footage se looted be nade available for use la one of 
the following formst 

(1) Technical Film Bulletins. 

(a) Silent print with oaptlons. 

(F) Silent print without oaptlons. 

(2) As a film bulletin or part thereof. 

(&/ As part of a cessbat bulletin. 

(4) Held for inclusion in a training film or flla bulletin 
at a later oate. 

3. Unless otherwise directed by the Director of Military Training, 
all editing of the o on bat photography selected will t>e done by the Chief 
Signal Officer. 

4. The present series of eonbet bulletins will be combined with 
e restricted version of the Staff Film keports and will be released 
regularly under the aeries title "Combat Bulletins." 
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ARMT SUWICE FORCES 

A Army Pictorial Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
Service Memo Mo. 42 Washington 25, D. C. 



SPSAA 
20 June 1944. 



MUtOhANDUH for Chiefs of Branches, Army Pictorial Service. 

C.O. Signal Corps Photographic Center. 

C.O. Signal Photographic Laboratory. 

Subject: Automatic p.etura of Coe oat Footage Material to 

Theaters of Operations. 

1. The procedure outlined in this memorandum will supersede existing 
procedures in relation to returning motion picture combat footage materiel 
to Theaters of Operations. Automatic* shipaents sill become effective as 
follows: 



■> 







a. For return of unedited material, with footage received as 
of 20 June 1944. 

b. For return of CF material, with subjects listed on screening 
program #112. 

2. SCPC will send to army Pictorial Service dally information 
regarding footage received. 

a. Date received. 

b. Shipping designation (symbol and number). 

c. Footage. 






d. Whether negative or print, etc. 

e. Whether or not processed. 




f. Transcription of any request on letter of transmittal, 

caption sheets, etc., for return of material to the theater. 

3. SCPC will forward one (1) unedited master positive to BPR with 
two (2) sets of caption sheets. BPR returns one to SCPC declassified. 

4. SCPC will edit combat footage, make one (1) dupe negative and 
one (1) print of this CF materiel for staff showings, and ship this duj>e 
negative to SCPL ano tne print to APS with one (1) set of caption sheets. 

5. In the event SCPL receives material directly from a theater, 
SCPL will submit to APS by messenger, the information sj-ecified in 
paragraph 2. 

C 
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a. In tbli case SC PL instmaa of SC PC, will send Lb* unedited 
■aster positive to BPh (see paragraph 3 above), uni will also send th* 
original negative and a fin* grain to SCPC for editing* 

6. From tiie dupe CF negative, SCPL will: 

a. Mtxo such prints as may be required by staff agencies, 
upon instruction by Army Pictorial Service. 

b. Comply with overseas requirements for CF foots,:* in accordance 
with tne policy outlined in the paragraphs to follow. 

7. SCPC will coaply with overseas requirements for uncut footagf 
in accordance with the policy outlined in the paragraphs to follow. 

8. When processed film is received, either negative or positive, 
original, waster or duplicate, no prints will be returned to the theaters 
unless specifically requested, with the exception of the C aeries. 

a. When processed or unprocessed film of the "C" series is 
received, two (2) 16mm prints fro« the CF negative will be returned by air 
■ail to tne theater; 

"C* series To: CoomanJing General 

U.S.A.F. in China -bunta-Indla 
APO 885, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 

Attention: Signal Officer 

For Theater Fhotogra,hlc Oflicer 

NOTh: If CF footage is classified above restricted, air courier Bervice 

will be used. 

9. When unprocessed film is received from a theater, the following 

automatic shipments will be made: 

a. One (1) unedited master positive will De shipped by water, 
unless air shipment is requested, of the: 

"A" series To: Commander -in-Chief 

Southwest Pacific Area 
nPO 500, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 
Attention: Signal Officer 

For Theater Photographic Officer 

b. One (1) 35mm print of the CF negative will be shipped by 
watnr of the: 
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■«" series To: Commanding General 

U.S.A.F. In Middle Last 
APO 787, c/o Postmaster 
Me* York, N. T. 

Attentions Signal Officer 

For; C.O., 850th Signal Service Battalion 

c. One (1) I6«s print of the CF negative will t>e shipped by 
water of the: 

■0" (lOu) series To: Contending General 

U.S.AtF. in Worth African Theater of Operations 

Chief Signal Officer, AFHW 

Attention: Theater Photographic Oil leer 

d. One (1) 16 m print of the uncut footage will be returned by 
air priority established by the theater, of the: 

■0" (800) series To: Commanuing General 

Headquarters, Fifth Amy 
APO 464, c/o Postna3ter 
New York, N. Y. 

Attention: oignal Ofiicer 

For Aray Pictorial service 

Mrrrv • This procedure is the responsibility of the Overseas Motion Picture 

... York Cl*., 1, «- fork, Attention: 

Lt. Norman Barnett. 

e. Two (2) I6ma prints from tne CF negative will be shi. ped 
by water of the: 



"R" series To: 



"D" series To: Commanding General 

U.S.A.F. In Central Pacific Area 

APO 958, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 

Attention: Signal Ofiicer rf , t- 

For Theater Photographic Officer 

«R« series To: Deputy Chief ol Staff 

Supreme Allieu Commander 
Southeast Asia Coomand 
APO 432, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 

Attention: Signal Officer f 

For Theater Photographic Oil leer 

to Audio r«,ueets for return of pbotosru, hie out.rl«l .111 b« edited 
by Ariy'dlctorltl iervtce, ana tn.tnintlonn for-ardod tor co.„ll.nc.. 
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>. To SCFC I'or uncut footage to be returned. 

.. ... . 1 • 

• ■'*- — I ‘"'p***. * 

b. To SCH. for CF footage to be returned. 

* f v * * v>, *^a <*• 

11. Request* for return of photogra,.hic eater 1*1 to * theater, for which 
there has been no corresponding radio request, eill be coa^lied with automat- 
ically by SC PC or 9CPL in accordance with paragraphs 6 ana 7, as hereinafter 
described. First, however, SC PC or SC PL, whichever applies, will contact IPS 
informally to confira that there was no radio request. 

0 

12. Requests froa the theater to deliver aaterlal to a third party 
will be forwarded to Army Pictorial Service l'or instruction. 

13. Requests to return photographic aaterlal to the theater, (in the 
absence of radio request) will be coaplied with as follows: 



Original negative. 



Unedltea duplicate negative will be sent. 



Print(s) covered by autoaatic 
policy per paragraphs 8 and 
9 above. 



No action necessary, unless request 
specifically states that this is to be 
In addition to such autoaatic ahipaent. 



Material in addition to that If not In excess of 2 additional prints 

supplied under automatic policy (edited, or unedited, 35mm) request will 
(or where no autoaatic shipments be filled. If extra, 16aa prints, or aore 
have been provided) except 16am. titan 2 extra 35a* prints are requested, 

refer to APS for instructions. 



Prints or dupes from 16mm 
material, including kodachrome, 
in addition to autoaatic policy 
per paragraphs 8 ana 9 above, 
(or where no autoaatic ship- 
ments have been provided). 



(1) If BPS is not interested in the 
material, original 16mm may be returned 
to theater. Additional prints or dupe 
negative requests will De referred to 
APS for decision. 

(2) If BPR selects aaterlal, after 
completion of BPR orders, the theater 
request will be referred to APS for 
Instructions. 



14. If, after editing, there is no footage available for shipment, 

SCPC will notify APS ana SCrL. SCPL will then forward to APS theater requests 
for tnis material, stating why request was not filled. APS will notify the 
th eater. 



For the Chief, Army Pictorial Service: 



/s/ Charles S. Stoater 
Charles S. Stouter, 

Colonel, Signal Corps, 
Assistant Chief, Army Pictorial Service. 






WAR DEPARTMENT 
25. I). C, 22 March 1945 



[AC 461 (19 Frb 43 > 1 
By order of the Secretary of 



G. C MARSHALL 
Chivf of Staff 



Official 



J. A. ULIO 

Major General 

The Adjutant General 



Distribition : 

Continental : AAF(5); AGF(5); ASF(2); LSMA(IO); Oversea 
A( 10) ; CHQ(5) : D(2). T/O & E: 11-37(70); 11-500. (F\ 
Newsreel Assignment Teant(5), (FC) Newsreel \ssignnient Tean 
(6), (FH) Sig Photo Production Tean»(8) 

Refer to FM 21-6 for explanation of distribution formula. 





Combat 

Photography 







INTRODUCTION 



This is the first in a series of pamphlets for still and motion picture eomhat 
lotograpliers of the Army. The series will tell photographers what happens 
the pictures they take, why some combat pictures are outstanding and why 
hers are rejected. It will describe what new developments are being under- 
Lpn to imnrove combat photography and film service, and it will pool the 





COMBAT FOOTAGE 
RECEIVES WIDE USE 



In various form*, front-line coverage i- now 
seen In the General Staff, theater commander*, 
commanding generals of -ervice command- 
and technical schools, war workers, die \meri- 
can movie-going public, men and women of 
all the L. S. armed forces at home and abroad. 
Allied forces I through training films dubbed 
in foreign languages), and. via newsreels, the 
people of allied and neutral nations. Broadly 
speaking, combat footage is used in 10 differ- 
ent wars: 



C.nmbat Bulletin 

This restricted version of the Staff Film Report 
is issued weekly to all hospitals in the domestic 
zone and all film libraries or exchanges in 
theaters of operations by direction of the Chief 
of Staff. United States Vrmy. Its purpose is to 
provide a picture of the war on all fronts. This 
series is also available for exhibition to AGF 
and ASF troops in the domestic zone upon 
request. 



\rwsreels 

A fine grain of every foot of combat film is 
delivered by Army Pictorial Service, imme- 
diately u|M*n rereipL to the Bureau of Public 
Relations. Selected footage is released to the 
public through the newsreels. 

Army-Maty Screen Magazine 

A two-reel subject, produced every 2 weeks, 
is released overseas as part of the GI Movie 
Weekly and domestically as a short subject ac- 
companying entertainment films at War De- 
partment theaters. It contain- combat film and 
production footage, the topic of which is 
determined by the Information and Education 
Division. Headquarters. Army Service Forces. 
Latest reports indicate that this subject is seen 
by over 7 million \rmy and Navy personnel 
in the United States and overseas. 

Industrial Incentire Films 

Every 2 weeks a "Film Communique" made 
up almost entirely of combat film from all 
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theaters is released for showing to war plant 
workers. These two-reel films and other indus- 
trial incentive films are provided for an audi- 
ence estimated at 8% million a month. 

Orientation Films 

Combat footage is frequently used in the films 
of the “Why We Fight,'’ “Know Your Enemy,’’ 
and “Know Your Ally” series. These produc- 
tions are shown to all members of the Army, 
war workers, and occasionally (as in the case 
of “Prelude to War” and “Battle of Russia") 
to the general public. 



Historical Films 

Visual chronological records of Vi orhl V ar 
II, for future study and reference, are kept 
up-to-date in edited form. These films com- 
prise the complete official record of all cam- 
paigns on all fronts as seen through the lens 
of the c ombat camera. 



Central War Detriment Film Library 

All combat film is indexed and cross-indexed 
as a permanent source of footage for films 
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produced by the armed forces. Allied govern- 
ments. U. S. agencies, ami other organizations 
accredited hv the Bureau of Public Relations. 



Campaign Re {torts 

These reports are prepared to show the 
progress and history of a particular campaign. 
They are principally made up of eomhat film 
to which is added maps, animation, and nar- 
ration explaining the strategy of the battle. 
Typical of campaign reports is “Liberation 
of Rome.” a 21 -minute subject showing the 
action in Italy from Sicily to Rome. It was 
distributed to troops in GI Movie \\ eeklv 
No. 50 and to the general public as well. 



Training Films anti Film Bulletins 

As requested by the Training Division of Army 
Ground Forces and Army Service Forces, 
specially selected combat footage is used to 
illustrate particular military methods and doc- 



Civilian Motion Picture t heater Releases 

Film such as “Attack — The Rattle for New 
Britain.” “The ar Speeds Lp.” "The Price 
of Rendova.” and “Report from the Aleutians” 
are released to the general public through the 
W ar Activities Committtee of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry', which arranges for showings of 
Government films ill commercial motion pic- 
ture theaters. 



V-MAIL 



V-Mail photography, one of the most impor- 
tant functions of Army Pictorial Service, is 
developing many interesting photographic de- 
vices and techniques. The latest of these are 
the Airgraph Inspection Projector, which pro- 
jects V-Mail film to a size of about 11 x 18 
inches at the rate of 5 feet a minute, ami the 
photoelectric aperature regulator for the con- 
tinuous enlarger. The projector not only speeds 
up the inspection process, but also enables the 
inspector to maintain a closer cheek on ex- 
posure. slippage, and other points. The photo- 
electric regulator scans the film just before 
it is projected, and opens or closes the aper- 



ture according to the quality of the negative. 

Photo-mail units in the field have discovered 
that an excellent source of laboratory equip- 
ment for their special purposes, as well as for 
ordinary photographic work, is a scrapped 
B-17. The big planes are bonanzas of tubing, 
small electric motors, plastic moldings and 
the like. 

\ print dryer was made by one V-Mail sec- 
tion from a flat piece of metal, two circular 
ends of a Signal Corps wire reel, some resist- 
ance wire for heat, a couple of gears, and a 
mattress cover. 
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THE REVIEWING STAND 



The critiques below are sample comments 
from officers who review combat footage at the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center. Their study 
should give the cameraman valuable hints on 
the requirements for proper motion picture 
coverage. The material described is taken from 
recent stories. Footage front ETO is not men- 
tioned here since it is reviewed in Europe. The 
comments below are all concerned with film 
originally reviewed at SCPC. 

B UR M A - INDI A T H F. A TER 

“ Lifeline ’* Road Construction Near Paoshan, 
China 

“Establishing shots consistently inrlude build- 
ings characteristic of the country. The action 
never looks as if it might have been photo- 
graphed in Flatbush or in anybody's back 
yard. There is complete story coverage without 
wasted footage, good pictures of familiar pro- 
cesses in strange backgrounds.” 

Attack on Jap Pill Boxes arul Trench Warfare . 
Tcngchung arul Sun Shan 

“Exciting sequences of actual combat indi- 
cate that the two cameramen apparently took 
chances of being shot, to photograph Japs 
scurrying around a pill box as Chinese bullets 
dug up the surrounding earth. One of the 
cameramen, incidentally, slated every ridl 
made under fire, thus showing fine profes- 
sional discipline.” 



Irrawaddy V alley Jungle March to Bhamo 

“There was not much going on in this sector, 
hut close attention to composition and detail 
produced interesting and valuable footage on 
a march through the jungle, and equally good 
material on the Welsh Fusiliers. ’ 

Bivouac at Burmese Shrine 

“By consistently making establishing shots 
and photographing details, this cameraman 
gets full value out of his material. Good 
photography, a variety of angles, and proper 
story development give editors the opportunity 
to cut the footage for maximum coverage 
value. 

Burma Pipeline 

“This was a mass effort by five cameramen 
on tiie construction of a pipeline in Myitkyina. 
Calcutta. Brahma I’utro, Warazup. Mogaung, 
Goalpara. and Assam and a first class story 
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emerges from the combined footage, the \ari- 
ous cameramen supplying the needed detail 
and photographing material so that it would 
cut together.” 

Surgery in the Rain at Seagravr Hospital 

“In spite of rain, good photographic quality 
was maintained. Coverage of a field hospital 
shows surgical operations in the open air con- 
tinuing under umbrellas when a sudden storm 
breaks over medical personnel and wounded 
alike.” 

Mules at Warazup 

“A story in contrast, opening on a column 
moving through hot. dry. dusty terrain with 
the men wearing handkerchief dust-masks to 
ward off the dry silt kicked up by the mules. 
A little later, the same column is shown plod- 
ding through wet ground, establishing shots 
show the column passing characteristic for- 
eign buildings. A mind for detail also pro- 
duced the angles essential to cutting of these 
stories.” 

M E D I T E R R A N E A N T 1 1 E A TER 

Captured German Strongpoints on Fifth Army 
Front 

“This footage gives evidence of careful ad- 
vance photographic planning wherever con- 
ditions do not require grab coverage. The part 
is integrated with the whole; for example, 
close-ups of German strongpoints were located 
in relation to each other and to the mountain- 
ous terrain. Rear shots from inside pill boxes 
show the strength of these positions and how 
they covered areas of Allied approach. Another 



story' showed the results of G1 ingenuity (am- 
munition boxes were rolled down a slope to 
the guns, thus saving labor). Material showing 
Gls’ surmounting the difficulties of fighting 
and of daily living conditions is usually inter- 
esting.” 

If inter at Futa Pass 

“Good photography, including scenes shot 
into the sun without halation, marks a story 
on GI winter activities and living conditions. 
There is a good shot of a civilian driving cows 
across the foreground while the troops set up 
living quarters in the background. An estab- 
lishing shot showed tents in the foreground 
against a background of stone buildings of a 
village.” 

Mud on Fifth Army Front 

“Three cameramen turn in a weather story 
with the gooiest mud seen to date. Fog and 
evidences of cold result in a complete story. 
Some very' curious and interesting footage 
showed campfires lighted among massed tanks, 
and living quarters set up in pup tents and 
underground shelters in the midst of wintry 
desolation.” 

PACIFIC AREA 
Red Cross Activities 

"The Bureau of Public Relations requested 
coverage on Red Cross activities. One photog- 
rapher's footage showed almost the only story 
development in many shipments received. His 
coverage also benefited from excellent direc- 
tion through which natural results were ob- 
tained from amateur actors.” 
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The photographic school of the Signal Corps. 
Photographic Center, which carries out tlie 
\rniy Pictorial Service training program, is 
working constantly to integrate the work of 
students with actual field camera operations. 
Letters from combat photographers, personal 
accounts of the experiences of newsreel and 
press association cameramen, and official re- 
ports of photographic activities in every thea- 
ter of operations are utilized wherever possible 
in the training schedule. 

In line with this policy, outstanding stills and 



newsreels from overseas are exhibited regu- 
larly to the students. Each week a recently 
returned photographer lectures and answers 
questions. The instructional staff of the train- 
ing division contributes first-hand accounts of 
oversea photographic work, since many in- 
structors are themselves veterans of the vari- 
ous fighting fronts. Every oversea cameraman 
should bear in mind that his pictures are valu- 
able not only for military or news purposes 
but for training students at the school. If his 
stills or movies are outstanding, thev will be 



Practice landing at Lido It each, L. /., photographed by student photographer. 

SCHOOL WANTS COMBAT FACTS 







shown to the students. This is particularly 
true of pictures taken by graduates of the 
school. 

The latest phase of the school training pro- 
gram is color photography. This growing field 
is represented by SCPC at a newly-built lab- 
oratory for color prints and the development 
of Ansco transparencies. Several display cabi- 
nets have been built for the showing of 33-mm 
and 4x3 transparencies taken at the school. 
It is especially helpful to receive word from 
the field regarding results obtained in color 
photography, quality of color work, difficul- 
ties, etc. 

More and more emphasis is being given to 
actual military assignments for the students 
at the school. In recent months photographic 
teams have been sent to cover amphibious 



landing maneuvers, parachute training, tank 
demonstrations, and hospital trains. 

One point which is particularly stressed in 
the motion picture course is the development 
of story and continuity sense. Students are 
required to find their own assignments during 
one phase of the course. This again is an 
activity which is very largely guided by the 
work of the men overseas, since the students 
try to pick assignments similar to those they 
will shoot on the other side. 

In every department of the school and every 
phase of training, the aim is to train pictorial 
personnel to meet the problems they will face 
when they go into action. That is why the 
experience and reactions of the men in the 
field are so important. That is why full and 
detailed reports should he sent in at all times. 



PICTURE LIBRARIES 



Motion Picture 

The Central War Department Film Library 
at the Signal Corps Photographic Center acts 
as the custodian of official motion picture film 
that comes within the jurisdiction of the Army 
Pictorial Service. As such, it receives combat 
pictures from theaters of operation and other 
motion picture photography taken overseas 
and in continental United States by Signal 
Corps cameramen. In addition, selected foot- 
age is turned over to the Library from other 
sources such as the Navy. Marine Corps. Army 



Air Forces, commercial newsreel companies, 
and various United Nations agencies. The 
Library also keeps prints of all types of mo- 
tion pictures produced by the Army Pictorial 
Service. 

To see that every foot of worthwhile film 
shot by a Signal Corps cameraman gets proper 
consideration, the Central War Department 
Film Library operates a complete library 
service. The footage received by the library 
is edited, cut. classified, and indexed. Material 
selected for the file is stored in the vaults for 
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subsequent use while the rest is disposed of 
after a reasonable length of time. Fine grains 
are made from the original negatives for the 
working library; the negatives themselves are 
kept in the permanent fdm collection. 

As film is received from the field — or from 
the studio — it is indexed and cross-indexed, 
then permanently tiled with its caption sheet. 
The index system is designed so that the officer 
in charge, or his assistants, can pick out any 
required shot and give the name of the camera- 
man in a few moments. It is very important 
that detailed caption sheets be provided with 
film sent in from the field, since it is on the 
basis of caption material that footage is in- 
dexed for dates and location. The Library staff 
prepares final caption cards for the files. (If. 
for example, a sequence shows a Japanese- 
American Bazooka gunner stopping an enemy 
tank, the caption sheet describing all the long, 
medium, close, and reestablishing shots would 
be filed in the Library in several places — 
under bazookas, tanks, Japanese-Americans, 
etc.) 

Much combat footage that is not immedi- 
ately used in SCPC production is later re- 
quested by other Governmental agencies or 
private organizations authorized by the Bu- 
reau of Public Relations. In the first 11 
months of 1944. the Library filled requests 
for 2.700.000 feet of black ami white 35-mm. 
2.800.000 feet of duped negative. 1.300.000 
feet of master positives, and 218.000 feet of 
1 6-nun. 



Still Picture 

The Still Picture Section. Army Pictorial 
Service, is located in Washington. D. C Here 
negatives from overseas and from continental 
United States are inspected by skilled photo- 
graphic officers. About 10 percent of the films 
are retained for the section’s permanent file, 
which is a pictorial record of all the Army’s 
activities since 1917, including the first world 
war. This permanent file contains 200.000 
pictures. The section’s temporary file has more 
than 125.000 pictures. 

Many different agencies use these still pictures. 
About 260 a month are released to news pub- 
lications through the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. Accredited outside agencies obtain 2,600 
prints a month. One thousand have gone to 
various theaters of operation in the past 12 
months for the information of commanding 
generals. War Department staff agencies have 
used some 7,000 pictures in the same period. 

The index and positive files of the section are 
located at The Pentagon, Washington. D. C.. 
where they are available to War Department 
and other authorized personnel. The pictures 
are printed at the Signal Corps Photographic 
Laboratory in the Army War College. 

For instructional and information purposes, 
stills are often blown up and mounted on 
special Army Pictorial Service display panels 
throughout The Pentagon. 
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PICTURES WITH 
A MILITARY VALUE 

Tlie stills on d* and ,h« following page were *«» W “ ° f "" S,i " '' ir, ' ,rC S '' C,i0 "' 

Armv Pictorial Service, Headquarter,. Army Service Force,, a. repre.eutanvc picture, »m.( 
„ technical militarv purpo.e. Tl.e Signal Corp, photographer, who took lhe«t potur,, ,ur 
reeded in conveying important military information through proper .... of thetr camera,. 
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A seem German weapon photographed promptly at Cher • 
bourg. The ueapon is an anti-tank rocket gun tcith a closed 
breech. \ote that the picture also includes a tieic of the 
type of ammunition used. 



An excellent view of damage to a beachhead bridge on the 
French coast, telling a story that would take long paragraphs 
in a written ref tort. Damage to military equipment can best 
be shown by pictures. 



Demonstration of pack _ _ _ __ 

gun at Htnigaint ille. The picture i< as excellently set up to 
give the whole story of the det ice at a glance , The poses 



*" • £$& ... * . 

The camera catches a fine example of military ingenuity 
this photograph of the erection of a Hailey bridge net 
Fistoia . Italy. The bridge is being moved into position uU 
the help of a Sherman tank. 





THE PERL JOB 



^ lifn you are on a Pacific beachhead or 
wading through the European mud you may 
tldnk you are giving your photographic equip- 
ment the first pay-off test. You are not. 

As far as photographic supplies and equip- 
ment are concerned, the world’s greatest prov- 
ing ground is a laboratory at the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center in Long Island City. New 
York. The Pictorial Engineering and Research 
Laboratory, known as PERL, tests every type 
of camera, film, projector, and photographic 
accessory, before it is shipped. PERL has 
testing devices and methods that make normal 
field wear and tear look like gentle aging. 

The PERL staff were testing 36 different 
products as this pamphlet went to press. These 
ranged from a portable enlarger. 4x5, to 
plastic sheets for AGO cards, technicolor 
monopack film, cameras, projectors, paper, 
and chemicals. Ninety other products were 
being examined so that specifications for them 
could be drawn up. In addition. PERL ha.- 
designed such varied items as a mobile dark- 
room. a camera mount and equipment carrier 
for the I/ 4 -ton truck, portable still printing 
and enlarging equipment, and a photographic 
periscope. 

All supplies and equipment are tested in 
PERL’s salt spray and weather machines, where 
every climatic condition can be duplicated. 
Every stress, strain, temperature reaction, 
vibration or corrosion, is measured and tabu- 
lated. Practical recommendations for fungi- 
proofing and winterization are evolved. 



Equipment Maintenance Lists. Spare Part 
Lists. Lubrication Guides and Technical Man- 
uals for all photographic equipment are based 
on data compiled by PERL. 

The Field Liaison Branch of the Laboratory 
is constantly working with photographic per- 
sonnel throughout the Army in order to obtain 
first-hand accounts of what is right and what 
is wrong with the equipment supplied. Any 
suggestions or constructive criticisms from the 
men in the field are welcome. Ideas about 
equipment and comments from the field come 
to PERL through informal letters and the 
regular Army Pictorial Service channels. Often 
temporary expedients devised to meet an emer- 
gency overseas can be adapted by PERL for 
general use. 

Generally, when PERL adapts or develops 
a new photographic item it makes the design 
available to the various manufacturers who 
then determine whether and for how much 
they can manufacture the product. One of the 
most recent such projects is a photographic 
helmet with the front hinged so that it can be 
raised to accommodate a "amera finder against 
the photographer’s eye. 

Another function of PERL is the recom- 
mendation of standard procedures for the 
operation and maintenance of photographic 
materiel. All such procedures are based on 
research and field experience and are designed 
to help every man concerned with Army pic- 
torial activities to do the best job possible. 

All new and existing photographic supplies 
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and equipment are investigated b) PERL to 
make sure that Army Pictorial Service ha* the 
best tool* for the job. If you should read alxoit 
urnie sen-alinnal new photographic develop- 
ment. you ran Ik- -lire that PERL ha* already 
tested it for the Army or will be testing it 



before many day* have passed. The equipment 
you receive is the finest that PERL. APS, and 
the photographic industry can provide. Your 
experience with it. however, may reveal 
ground for improvement. If so, PERL wants 
to know. 



LOCAL COLOR 



Movies a I si Russe 

Tuesday and Thursday evenings bring home 
sweet home a little nearer for the \rneriean 
military and naval personnel stationed in 
Moscow, USSR. On those days, thanks to HoHy- 
wood gift films, the Army Pictorial Service, 
and the Persian Gulf Command ( which sends 
the pictures), new movies from the United 
States are shown in the projection room of the 
U. S. Embassy before a limited audience. 
Truck transportation to and from the show- 
ings is provided for the audience, since person- 
nel of the military mission live in various parts 
of Moscow. This is the only \merican anuw- 
ment available to l . S. personnel in Moscow. 

The French Hare a Word for It 

Something new in film duhhing is reported 
from an unnamed island in the Pacific. Be- 
cause of the large number of French troops 
on the island, special screenings of \merican 
16-mni entertainment films are conducted. 
Those films are picked which ran be most 
readily understood without a knowledge of 
English. 



"To overcome the language difficulty,” says 
a report to Army Pictorial Service, "'an inter- 
preter is sent along with each film and. through 
a special microphone hook-up. the interpreter 
explains the film as it is being screened.” These 
projectionist* and interpreters are American 
volunteer*. 



20° ('.aimer Inside 

With the Germans only a few yards away and 
most of the fort still in enemy hands, men of 
the American Fifth Division had movie shows 
inside Fort Driant. biggest of the Metz forti- 
fications. Before the fortress fell to American 
infantrymen, a lank drove up to one room 
captured by our forces and delivered a 16-niin 
projector complete with film. In this make- 
shift theater, with a seating capacity of 35, 
“Gaslight” and other pictures were run day 
and night while bitter fighting continued just 
outside. 

Combat officers are in general agreement that 
movies are a number one pick-up for battle 
fatigue. \t Driant they proved it. 
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their city ran for cocer as a sniper 
hen this picture tins taken. 



i seen ce irurgimn - — / ' , . . 

from a nearby building. The croud i <«* breaking u 



STILLS WIDELY USED 
IN RECENT MONTHS 



i Chinese soldiers 
I in China, using a 
Hall fortifications. 



.In American officer explains tactics to 
being trained by Y -Force O/ieralions *la/f 
scale model of the traditional Chinese I 



A Cl uho has been at the front for many months reacts to 
his first glimpse of a soft white bed at an American Army rest 
renter in France, without el en waiting to take off his gear. 






The American aviator being carried out of the jungle in this picture junt/ted from a disabled r-51 over North Burma and 
sitent 45 days in the Burmese wilderness before being rescued. He is being carried by V. S. Army Officers. 









A weary American infantryman digs into his first hot meal 
after 15 days of siege at the town of Hurt gen , Germany. 
The battle line is only a very short distance auay. 



The official caption described these prisoners as a group of 
Jerry "Sad Sacks.** They were captured by a Japanese- 
American combat team in the llruyeres area of Trance. 



















Right: A ITorld VTar l memorial caught by 
the photographer as if the t rench soldier in 
the statue were actually beckoning to the 
American tank destroyers on their uay up to 
the front lines in France. Some damage is 
seen at the base of the statue , but the figure 
appears to be unscathed. 



Below: A break in the Siegfried Line, in the 
vicinity of Roetgen* Germany. American foot 
soldiers and tanks grass through in /pursuit 
of the Germans. The uhite formations in the 
background are the Siegfried Lines * anti- 
tank “dragon’s teeth.** The Siegfried Line 
has /rosed for many American pictures since 
this one. 






Combination rear view and standard screen projector uteri mi Tort Slyer Station Hospital. The lower f»art of the u heeled 
stand has spore fm film rates. The equiftmrni u handled by a / talient at the hospital. 



WHERE THE FILM GOES 



Army film distribution is an operation with 
which photographic personnel should he fa- 
miliar. It is helpful to the cameraman or the 
film editor to know where his product goes. 
Military films — which means Combat Bulle- 
tins. Army-Navy Screen Magazine, and others 
— go out to Army personnel through two 
main channels: 

Training material is stocked in the various 
film libraries maintained by posts, ramps, and 
stations. Combat Bulletins and historical films 
like “Attack — the Battle for New Britain." 
are given the widest possible distribution 



through the oversea circuits of the Army Pic- 
torial Service, Distribution Division, operating 
as the Oversea Motion Picture Service. 

These circuits are set up primarily to dis- 
tribute 16 -mm entertainment pictures con- 
tributed by the motion picture industry for 
free showing to oversea military and naval 
personnel. World premieres of such films as 
“Marriage Is a Private Affair.” “Conflict.” 
“Devotion.” “Rhapsody in Blue,” and “Sara- 
l«»ga Trunk.” to name a few of the more recent 
pictures, have been held overseas as a result 
of this arrangement. Increasing importance. 











however* u being given to Army film* on these 
circuits. without in any way decreasing tl»e 
flow of entertainment picture* (three a weeL). 
Distribution personnel must be prepared to 
provide the same fast-moving facilities for 
special!* made, highly important military film 
documents whose value very largely depend* 
on the speed with which they reach the fight- 
ing men. 

The top picture on the opposite page show* 
a mobile projection stand and rear view pro- 
jector u-ed at the Station Hospital. Fort Myer. 
\ irginia. to present entertainment, informa- 
tional. and instructional motion pictures to 



_ 

Am otertemt thouinf of m 16 -mm HeUytcnni film. 
The xrrrn it mounted ■■ a tmJmrd Arm* truck. 



*■ ^rretunf ol an Arm, flm Trainin' film, or* 

dZnbutmi «£ oier the uorld by Army 1‘utorml Srrcxr 



patient-. Hospitals are important among the 
agrnries screed hy die distribution system of 
Army Pictorial Service. It will he noted that 
in die picture a patient is running the pro- 
jector. That is a phase of the Army film opera- 
tion which serves a double purpose, for the 
patients who are trained to run the machines 
are men who require the mild exercise. For 
them, the film itself is only part of the fun; 
projecting is part. too. 







APS . . . THE STORY 
BEHIND THE PICTURES 



I. Sgt Doakes and Cpl Janes 
graduate from APS Photo 
School, draw their equipment 
and 



2. Take combat photographt 
someuhere in the Pacific " — 
at least that's uhat their APS 
I -M ail says. 



3. Their film comes back to 
APS. still pictures to K ashing- 
ton and motion pictures to 

SCPC. 



i rosea err me our rail or r uossc 
Relations / or the press. 



by lli'n /or motion picture 
neusreel showing to the public. 



not u inoirn only to the » or 
Department at a staff screening. 



7. Uililary Intelligence studies 
the sail and motion pictures. 
The camera is a prime source 
of information. 



8. Here is a military audience 
studying an APS campaign re- 
port which utilises Hookes’ 
film. 



9. Doakes’ motion pictures and 
Jones' stills also become train- 
ing aids helping to make better 
soldiers. 



10. The Army-Plary Screen Mag- 


II. And scar plant workers see 


12. In the APS libraries Doakes * 


azine utilises same of Doakes' 


his film in an industrial incen- 


motion pictures and Jones ’ still 


footage for a report from the 


tive picture to step up produc- 


pictures are filed for future A 


fighting front. 


tion. 


use. 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 



l a The Commanding General, South Pacific Base Command, is responsible 
for the formation and supervision of policies involving official photography 
within this command* The official photographic mission of this command is 
to convey information on combat and field operations to the War Department j 
to provide the theater conmAder vfith information of tactical, technical 
or strategic value; to provicfe staff agencies with information on person- 
nel, materiel, conditions and technique; to provide new films and pictures 
for release to the public; and to establish appropriate photographic his— 

, torical records. Requests for decisions concerning phases of photography 
not covered by this memorandum will bo submitted to this’ headquarters, 
q attention the AC of S, G-2* 

2* Processing and handling of official, photography: ' 

a* The general photographic laboratory at APO 502 is responsible 
for the processing and custody of all official photographs made by 6ignal 
Corps photographers on duty with units assi^ied or attached to the South v 
Pacific "'.ase Corsvind, and the processing of film exposed by other official 
photographers assigned to units of this command. An auxiliary photographic 
laboratory will be operated by the Signal Corps at APO 70 9 to supplement the 
service of the general laboratory. 

• 

(1) Promptly upon fulfillment of local requirements, the 
auxiliary laboratory at APO 709 will forward to the general 
photographic laboratory at APO 502, the negative, caption 

* and tsro (2) file prints of each official photograph 

processed. The following address will be used: "Officer 

in Charge, Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory, APO $ 021 0 

(2) The operation of laboratories and the activities of 

Signal Corps photographers within the South Pacific 
Base Cocnand will be in accordance with the provisions 
of ar Department Paaphlet No. 11-2, dated 20 April 
19UU, subject: a S0P for Signal Photographic Units in * 

Theaters of Operation", * • * 

O ... . -x- ... 



* . 




b. Upon approval of the Commanding General, HUSAFFQA, units for 
which Weir Department Tables of Organization and. Equipnent provide organiza- 
tional photographic laboratory equipment nay establish special laboratories 
for the handling of a specific type of official photography* Applications, 
to be sub.vittod throu h channels, vrill state the exact types of photographs 
to bo exposed and processed in laboratories of the units concerned* 

c. Exposed film will be returned expeditiously through covmand 
channels to the Any laboratory 'ditch normally processes filn for the unit 
concerned® 

3* Safeguarding military information. 

a. Commanding officers of unit 3 authorized to establish and 
maintain photographic laboratories (Par 2, b, above) will be responsible 
for the safeguarding of classified information contained in negatives 
and prints in their custody. 

b. All photographs taken by official photographers will be 
classified by the AC of S, G-2, this headquarters, except that photographs 
processed by the auxiliary laboratory at APO 709 will be classified by 
the AC of S, G-2, Island Conmand, APO 709, in accordance with the pro- 
visions' of AR 380-5, as amended, end with the following restrictions! 

(1) All exposed negatives from which prints are made will 
be markod according to classification, as proscribed 
by AR 380-5* Markings will also include numbers indi- 
cating the year exposed and the number of the indi- 
vidual negative together with a symbol designating the 
Laboratory, No prints vrill bo made from unmarked 
nogatives, 

(2) Aerial negatives will be marked a3 prescribed in AAF 
Regulation 95-7, 27 January 19UU* 

c» Prints from classified negatives will bo used for official 
purposes inly* 

d. All exposed but undeveloped film will be classified as confi- 
dential matter unless it is known to contain matter of higher classifi- 
cation, and will bo handled in a manner commensurate with the classifi- • 
cation assignod, 

r. Photographs takm by other than official Signal Corps 
Photographers, will bo marked with the proper classification, as sot by 
classifying officers, at the Amy laboratory to which they are submitted 
for processing. 






U. Requests for official photography: 



a. ' Requests for aepial photographs Trill bo submitted in accord- 
ance with Jfcnorandan No. 177, this headquarters, dated 25 October 19U*, 

b. 'Acquests for off ic Lai ground photographic r/ork, except for 
publicity purposes, will bo made to this headquarters, attention Signal 
Officer; USAF, APO 708; attention Signal Officer; or Island Comand, .APO 
709, attor.tion Signal Officer, 

c. Requests for pictures for publicity, public relations or simi- 
lar use aril.l be made to the Island or Base Comander concerned, attention 
Public Relations Officor, 






I 



d. Requests for ground photographic work by units of AAFPOA trill 
bo submitted to that headquarters, * . * 



e, ; Requests for photography for historical, training arid morale 
purposes vrili .be submitted to this headquarters, attention Si^ial Off icor, 

Co imandcrs concerned will disapprove requests for photography of subjects 
which, in their opinion, have no official value or which have been extensive- 
ly photographed previously and from which no further value .could bo derived, 

f* All requests for photographic assignments and laboratory pro— 

• cessing will be preparod on a standard form, attached as IncLjsure’ 1, with 
all appropriate information entered, .ioquests for laboratory work, including 
prints of official photographs roquirod for records and reports, trill limit 
the quantity to the minimum number consistent with actual needs. Additional 
prints Trill not bo prepared for distribution to personnel. 















g. Units which have assigned personnel designated by this head- 
quarters as classified military photographers will direct photographic work 
of such photographer?, 

5, Photographers arc classified according to the nature of their 
activities, as shown bclorr: 

a. Official Photographers, 

(1) Military. An official rdlitary photographer is a nen- 
• ber of the military service Trhosc current assignment 
under existing Table of Organization and Equipment 
provides photography as a principal duty; or who has 
. been desigaated as such by the Commanding General, 
USAFPQA, or the Conan ding General,^ South Pacific Base 
Coj’ti.and. The nunbor of official photographers will bo’ 
ILmitcd to those? actually required to do official work, 
and applications for designation mad accrediting will 
•indicate the Table of Organization assLyment, or other 
special reason therefor. 
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(?) Civilian. I ir corre open -kri ta, technicians and oh her 

civilins serving with lit/.- irnod forc-.a nay bo dosl'yiat#d 
as official photographers by the Coervtnding 0 . i.orol. 

South Pacific Rase Co.-iaand, when the* photo -jr iphing of 
operations, or of classified sublets, is m ip ropriato 
port of their of t iciol duties, 

0 

b, Unofficial photorpraphora. An unofficial photographer is a 
nnrfcor of too nilitary service cr a > raon othor-./iso irulor .oilitnr 7 Juris- 
diction ./hose activities a re liidtod to taking pictures ol unclassified 
subjects, 

6 , Photographic Passes, 

a. Effective 15 February 1?U5, all U,S, krry Photographer's 
Identification Cards issued prior to 1 J-r.uary 19hS by this headquarters 
or Headquarters USAFPOA are cancelled, 

b. Photographer's Identification Cards dll be issued by this 
headquarters to official photographers upon receipt of application through 
channels, .Each application, to bo raado on fom attached' as Lee lo sure 2, .. 

/ill bo acconp ir.iod by a full-face photographic negative, preferably 
1 x I- 4 - inches. > 

c. The uso of those passes for obtaining personal photo gr-aphs 
v/ill rosult in their cancellation and disciplinary action, 

d* CoTronding 0 ficars concerned -./ill instruct guards and other 
persons authorized to check passes to honor only those pa.sscs issued by 
this headquarters or by Headquarters USAFFOA after 1 January I?li5* 

o. Holders of photographic passes issued under provision of Par 3, 
Itaoranduia ifo. 178, this headquarters, dated 25 October 19Ui, ’..'ill be issued 
new passes .upon presentation of present pass r/ith photographic negative, 

7, ifcnorandun No. 170, this -headquarters, dated 25 October 19’ L t is 
rese in ded*'. 

3y co-n-’nd of liajor General GIL3REA.7H: 







OFF IC IAL« 

. */ ;ji V / y / 

J»* l£f GLASGOW, / 
Colonel, AGD, 
Adjutant General, 
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2 Inc Is : 

Incl’ 1 - Request Forn for Work. 

Incl 2 - Application Forn for Card. 



E. C. JOHNS” CH, 
Colonel, GSC . , 
Chief of Staff. 



DISTRIBUTION "3" 











SU3JKT* 



Request for Official Riotographic Work, 

TO « Sl^ial Officer, Hq. 9CP*CBAC0il (U3AP, APO 708; Island Co-nond, APO 709 



1« Organisation requesting vork 



2, Type of Work* 
a33I3 t :cs;t 

Photographer 

Subject _____________ 

Photos, rrill report to 



Location 

Tine 



LABORATCRT 
Files Processing:' 

lpc$ Rolls ______ 

Contact Printing: Quantity 

Remarks 

Projection Printing* Quantity _ 
Re narks 



Re narks 



Segative nunbers if 3ignal Corps photos 
ordered: 



PRIORITY: 



l | Urgent 



| j Sornal f | Yhcr. ever possible 



U# Purpose (WD instructions require forwarding to US, negatives of cer- 
tain types of photographs, i#o. Those released tc the press; usod in 
official reports, etc,): 



5. I certify that the photographic work ordored i 3 required for essential 
official purposes. 

To be sly ad by officer requesting mark: 



Branch 



Tel. So 



Ihclosure 1 



Siyiature 
Rank _____ 
Orgn 




APPLICATION for 

PHOTOGRAPHER'S ID31TIFICATIO: CARD 



NAUEl _ 










Aa; 




East 




First 


Initial 




RANK: 








BRANCH: 





ORGAN IZATIOJ « 

ASSiaiiCKT or duty: 

STATE AREA 3H WHICH CARD IS EXP X TED TO BE USED: 



ttiTS PHOTOGRAPHED : 

l 

PERSONAL IDB'TIFIDATKN : 

Ape Weight ^ Color of hair 

Height _______ Color of eyes 

CATE SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 

APPROVED : 

Co man ding Officer 

DO I OT WRITE HI THIS SPACE 

APPROVED by 

PASS NU1I3ER DELIVERED 

DATE CARD RETURNED 



O 



lac lo sure 2 





ARMY PICTORIAL S2RVICE 
STILL PICTURE SECTION 



PHOTOGRAPHS RECEIVED FOR LIBRARY: 1945 



AUGUST 



EUROPEAN THEATER 

pacific- Asiatic theater 

AMERICAN THEATER 
COLOR PRINTS r f 

total prom overseas 

TOTAL FROM CONTINENTAL U. S 
GRAND TOTAL RECEIVED 



11662 



12016 



15104 



15448 



210685 

226897 

1058 

none 

638 

13524 



207912 ' 209765 

200569 213252 



TOTAL IN "SC" FILE BEGINNING CF MONTH 

TOTAL IN OPERATIONAL FILE 1ST OF MONTH 
TOTAL IN COLOR FILE BEGINNING CF MONTH 



1853 920 y 

12683 13645*' 

333 179 

U869 15192 

MONTH 12581 12850 

452554 468016 



SELECTED FOR OPERATIONAL FILE 

PLACED IN CLASSIFIED FILE 
TOTAL SELECTED FOR FILE 

i# mr.fwyM 



13039 

482408 



PHOTOGRAPHS REQUESTED FROM LIBRARY 



1090 

4983 

17634 

16542 

2184 



539 

1238 

19183 



ARMY AIR FORCES 
ARMY GROUND FORCES 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PUBLIC 

OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
OFFICER'S PORTRAITS 
TOTAL 

AUTOMAT IC DISTRIBUTION 
ARMY oERVICE FORCES 
ARMY GROUND FORCES 
ARMY AIR FORCES 

AMFfrmss iciier 
"iK.^^cation div 

AMERICAN RED CROSS 

- — TOTAL 



15044 

14987 

2490 

7215 

1179 

42574 



OFFICERS 

CIVILIANS 




STANDING OFBUnK PRJCOUJB 

roa 

SlChAL PHOTOGRAPHIC COHPAtt 



1. APPLICATION. This Standing operating rrocwur* is designed 
to Mm as a guide for the operation of the Signal photographic Com- 
pany of the First Uni tad States Arr^y in a static situation or in tac- 
tical operations. 

2. UlSSiOM. In order of priority, the ulssions of the Signal 
Cor pe Photographic Units are to aaice aotion and still pictures which 
will: 

a. Convey military information of comoat and allied oper- 
ations in the field to the no c al Ci.i—nrisr, Theater Coaaander and Kar 
Depart meat . 

b. Provide the P and P* Divisions with photographs of nee* 
value for release to the public. 

c. Furnish a historical pictorial record of the ear. 




3. OBGAhi£iIIOfl. a. The Signal Photographic Company is an or- 
ganic part of the First Army Signal Service, under the command of the 
Army Signal officer who directa ita activities through his Photographic 
Officer. It ie organised into a headquarters Platoon, fourteen (U») 
General Assignment Units, one (1) laboratory Unit and one (1) Identi- 
fication Unit. 




b. headquarters Platoon, neadquarters Platoon, to be lo- 
cated in the bivouac area of the signal operations company serving 
the command echalon, will perfora the duties associated with admin- 
istration, supply, owes and camera repair, and coordinate the activ- 
ities of the photographic and laboratory units, the Executive offi- 
cer will coanand and adainiater the headquarters Platoon. 

(1) Personnel Section will distribute personnel and 
company records, allied papers and necessary correspondence between 





•ito, tbs tam pmjr mod hiekmr. It will alas M rasp 
MorttatliM af ail a4slal strati vs rspsrto (otfaor tin 
» Mbwri&Mt* photo »1U. 



fcOpaftori las tl— sonsi sting of tbs first Sorgoa 
mad naaaaaary holp will ba rsapsnaiblo far raparts a 
lutlss af tha JsaAquartors Platoon. It at 11 ba raapa 
(uar4 aU aavlty (firs, riot, at task, aba*) af tba 
Platoon. It sill assist la «n function naaaaaary fa 



slU ba 



r lootloa sill aaintala, rapair aa4 *b 
raai to It far aalatonanaa, ahaak or r 
*4 ao4 aada raa4y for usa bafara bslag 



(4) Baas Ssatlss sill aparato tha aaas far tba paraanol af 



that say 



ba statlaas4 at ar with tha Maspasp at an? tins. It sill art ba raa 
aibla far tbs ossaing af Pbata Unit a asaigas4 aa M ar tD with Carps 
ar Mvlalaas. It sill aalatala a eo pletsly agnlppai flslf kltshsn, 
raa4y ta aparato at aar aai all tlwaa. 



■lata af a Moto r Of floor. Motor l arg aant, flaw (•) aoahanlos (ana 
af shoo asta as a Diapatohor la a441tloa to otbar iutlaa) , sd4 ala 
(•) drlssra. 

(a) Drlsara sill porfars first aohaloa aainW&anso 
imdor tha sugar ilaloa af tha Motor Of floor an4 Motor Sorcoast. 



(b) Haabaaloa sill porfars aaaaoM as 
tba auporvlsias of tha Motor Offlaar ao4 Motor 



(a) All hi (bar ssholon 



aa sill ba parfi 



(4) All Tahialaa sill ba 41apotohs4 proparly, with 
Trip Tlokots proporly flllo4 out. 



Trip Tl shots. 



(a) All 4rlsara ara raapanalbla far aaaplstlaa af 







(•) Imply will Maintain a level of supplies suffi- 

cient to furnish all waits ~o? tills OmouI tith adequate supplies ta4 
•fulpsnt to complete missions assigned, la accordance with THA 11*' 
da tod 10 June IMS* Photographic supplies sad equipment oro oritleal 
items la this thoator sad tho greatest oars will ho takoa to eemserve 









(a) Company Supply will regulate supplies to wits* Tho 
irajr Signal Of floor till designate tho priority in whiah units are to 
bo supplied* 



(b) Units seat out on assignment will bo provided with 
tho equipment designated in tho TBA, and with photo graphio supplies 
suffioloat to operate for thirty (SO) days* Bequests for additional 
supplies any bo node orally or in writing, sad supplies forwarded on 
approval of Conpaay Contender* 

(o) ittsn possible. Corps units will plok up supplies 
at C set pony Headquarters to resupply all units within tho Corps* Travel 
by the Divisional units to tho Company will be kept to a minimu m* 



o. Qenoral Assignment Unit . The Oeaeral Assignment Unit 
normally till '_e attaohed to Corps and Division for ooabat and Intel* 
llgenoe still and notion ploturo photography* Unit will be assigned 
missions by Corps and Division Signal Offisers* 



(1) The Oeaeral Assignment Unit attaohed to Corps will 
ooaslst of one (1) offioer and a minimum of fifteen (it) enlisted men 
eemposed of the foliating • 



Five (6) motion picture cameraman (048) 
five (8) still oeaoremen (162) 
five (6) chauffers ( 848 ) 

Transportation on hand at the Corps Photo graphio Unit till be five (S) 
jeeps, one (1) weapons carrier, and one (1) 1-ton trailer* 



(S) The General Assignment Unit attaohed to Division 
will oonsist of one (1) offioer and a photographic team, composed of 
the following i 

One (1) motion ploturo cameraman (041) 

One (1) still cameraman (162) 

One (1) ohauffeur (848) 



One (1) jeep and one (1) weapon s carrier will be used by this team. 

(8) The offioer in oommand of photographic units attaohed to 
Corps and Division Headquarters will aot as Photographic Officer on the 





Staff of ttao Oorpa or Divlilooal llpal Of floor# The Photographic 
Offloor »t Oorpa fcalfiortan tall, through tho Oorpa Blgual Officer, 
assign photographio to — to lower ooholoaa of ofloni to supp l eme nt 
tho unito according to tho eambat situation. In oooos of aeeesalty, 
otbor Oorpa units any bo onlio4 upon to holp la o or* ring tho photo- 
graphio situation, or additional photographers at tho Photo Company 
Has rtq\mr tors nay ho aa si good so far aa personnel ia aval lab la* Photo- 
graphora when assigned will report to tho Division Photographio Offi- 
oor who will designate ahl ah elements of the Division aaoh tean will 
aork with, A record will be kept by Division Photo Officer showing 
tail oh ragj want, betel lion, oonpany or unit oash tean was attached to 
for photographio coverage# Tho oorps unit will furnish the oourler 
Jeep for flln dons to division and division unit will furnish courier 
facilities for flln fron lower units. 

(4) Tho Oenoral Assignment Unit Offloor will report to the 
Signal Offloor of tho Organisation to shioh tho unit is attached, and 
will nafce arrangssisnts through hin for quartering and nessing the nan 
in his unit with the Headquarters Company of that organisation# 

(6) Tho officer sad the enlisted non of tho Oenoral Assign- 
neat Unit will not be given any duties that Interfaro with their 
photographic duties# 

(5) The Oenoral Assignment Unit Officer will Insure that 
tho non and equipment of his unit era ready at all tines to perform 
tho photographio missions assigned to tho Unit# 

(T) All still and notion pioturw file exposed will bo sent 
by fastest moans available to the Army Pictorial Ssrvios, London 
Laboratory, u.K. Base, APO 415, directly from tho field unit. Still 
plotures mads at the specific request of Staff members will bw sent to 
the Photo Company Laboratory for processing if spaed is essential or 
tho subject has no apparent value to War Department. This should be 
held to a minimum. 

(8) Preventive maintenance of all Oenoral Assignment Unit 
equipment will bo at re seed and frequent inspections made by tho Unit 
Offloor. 



(9) Broken or damaged equipment will bo returned to Company 
headquarters for repairs# Bo cameraman will perform other than first 
eohelon repairs# 

(10) CAPTX0B8 MU8T ACCOM PAH ALL FILM... WHO— taiat— where— 
taien— hom— photographer' s name and organisation, and tins film was 
exposed. Duplioate captions will be forwarded to tho Army Photographio 
Offloor# 

(11) Dally reports on photo coverage will bo submitted before 
midnight by eeoh unit offloor# Messages should bo sent by TUX but in 








•«••• ahem there are no TV facilities, roport Vll bo filed by oay 
other mini* oentor ■ooni tnlltbU* Tho non n— Issloaod offlooro 
in tho vaito should bo ooll informed of any noooooory notion in oooo 
unit offioor io not ooni Inbio. i.e*. reporting unit coverage, oasual- 
tioo. sanding oaptlone, oourior of flln. etc* Following is n ooaplo 
message with information no required by h oadqusrtcrsi 



To fig 0 First tray (Attn Photo 0) inforantion 
oopy to Slg 0 T Corps (ATT* Photo 0) 200 ft Assault 
of Furls. Cook. 400 ft Froneh Rofugoos in Paris, 

Cravens. 6 stills. Assault of Paris. APS, Cnrpontor. 

I stills CP aroas, Co. Lab., Carptntor. Sow Coordi- 
nates R- 989076. Proa CO, Dot 1, Lt. J. J. Saith 

d. Laboratory Quit . Tho Laboratory Unit sill bo o stab 11 shod 
at Any Main Kehelon and will provide prooossing sorrieo for still photo- 
graphs within tho limitations imposed by ooabat conditions. Motion 
ploture film will oontlnuo to bo prooossod by tho Army Pictorial Serv- 
ioo in tho United Kingdom until this agenoy is transferred to tho 
Continent. Film will bo tranaadtted to tho prooossing o actors indi- 
cated abors on tho day that it is exposed. Arrangements will bo made 
for the collection of film from photographers in tine to oanneet with 
the scheduled dispatch sorrioo, film to bo prooossod by tho Coapany 
Laboratory will bo transaittod win established message centers* leoes- 
sary files and records will bo kept showing disposition of films. 

(1) Processing, routing, distribution and reoords. 



(a) Throe or more contact prlnta will be made of 
each no ga tiro, stamped "confidential until ro-olassifled by censor", and 
distributed as follows t one or more prlnta, as requested, to 0-2 or 

0-2 Section of Corps or Division ordering work j one print to Coapany 
file i one print to Ingr Signal Offioor. 

(b) A work order register will be kept showing all 
work order numbers, negative numbers, prints made, unit and organisa- 
tion oonoerned, subject natter, date received and date completed. 

(o) Six oontaot prints of all plotures used by 
Army Pi o to rial Service will bo furnished to the Signal Officer, First 
0. S. Army. The distribution of these prints will bet one print for 
file of Army Signal Of floor j one print for file of Signal Photo Com- 
pany) one print for Corps and three prints for Division (in ease of 
plotures made by Division Photo Team) j one print for Division and 
throe prints for Corps (in ease of pictures node by Oorpe Photo Team). 
These file prints are furnished to the Corps and Division Signal Offi- 
oor and will bo distributed at his discretion to tho Staff Sections* 

When units are reassigned they will not take any file prints with them. 




(2) Motion Plcturo «ork. 

(») Kxpoood notion plcturo negatives will bo forwarded 
by fastest ooona to Any Pictorial Service, London Laboratory, 0. 1, 
Base, aPO 41 J, dlroctly from tho field unit* 

(b) laeh roll will contain oomplete "Dope Shoot" on 

outjido of oan* 



(e) Clnoz strips and critique* will bo ro turned to 
units by Army Pictorial 8orrico* 

o. IdontifieaUoQ Units. Tho Identification Unit will bo 
employed for taking offioial identification photographs, either of 
military personnel or prisoners of war. 

For tho 8ignal Of floor i 




T. 2. Pogue 
T. t. POOU2 



Colonel, Signal Corps 
Sxecutire Offiosr. 



A CKRTIFI2D IBDg COPT 



/s/ Vernon &• Larson 
/t/ VaRSOI R. LAR80I 
Capt. Signal Corps, 

Adn and Pars 0* 




nos*!, sbc ii oi bbfobt 01 iwon uabvbd, 

muu cimiOT 

T July IMS 



(1) lb* photographic pnblaa In Italy aroM aelnly fro* iht«r 

im wphU*! oonaide ration* ( rugged aountalnou* torraln, look 
of Utaral roods, sad on mr expanding araa to bo eorered as 
tho eenpeign progressed. 

(t) Tho history of tbs Italian Capaip has boon r ooordod oa some 
forty thousand still pictures, sad approximately a all lisa 
foot of astlsa plstoro fila. Da on tiro Campaign was largo ly 
■ado np of altoraato aotioo and laaotloo pari ads* Tbs 
fighting during tbs atatia periods ooasistod as inly of night 
actions, dileh rsadarod eororags of aotual ooobat iapossiblo 
to soouro. 



(S) Pbotograpbie oorerage of ooabat operations should art bo son- 
ducted in a faaphasard manner, bat oaro fully planned so that 
tbs results pro sent a wall -rounded history of oaob a pa ratios 
sad its relationship to tbs ■ feign as a ate Is. 

(4) Osaorally, tho asrs trouble sons photographis problems fasod 
in Italy hmvo b aoa sa t e en s! rather than ln t o ct a l . Tbs mjor 
problems son bo attri b a te d to tho last of elarlfioatlom of 
tbs oxaot authority mr Signal Corps photography by the dray 
Pictorial Sorrioa, tho Bureau of Public Relations, and other 
Bar Poparts snt Agencies. Thoro have boon ssmroos at t sap to 
oa tho part of inqr Publlo Relations officart to axaroloo 
oontrol oror photography, and to pass judgamont oa dat is, 
and dat is not, to bo saphssisod in photographis eo r orags. * 
It has bean sssnasd within Fifth that Signal Corps 
photographers are authorised to sorer any oro at of military 
or historical significance o so u ring in tho theater. Sous 
ooraraga, uhila of tho staait iaportanoa, is but sms as peat 
of tho pbotograpbie mission, and it is the responsibility 
of the photographis offloor to oralaato all eororags to 
ashlers a satisfactory balanoa la all departments. Thera 
hare been repeated instances, of interference with photo- 
graphers eoeeriag suoh stories so tbs execution of spies, 
eaaay atreoitios, and ear criminal a. The authority for 





ewtrol of photography should bo defined by hr Department 
regulations to implement Si gaol Corps control over photo- 
graphy and tho photographio pollolos in all thoatora of 
operations, aa aoll aa tha authority, dutiaa, and reepon- 
aibilitioa of tha any or thaator photo graph! o offioor 
should bo defined and impleme nt e d (now inadequately oorarod 
by » Pamphlet Bo. 11-2 of tO April 1M4) • All ground 
forees photograph /jiltf in any theater or any should 
bo eon trail sod and~oontrelled by tho photographic 
offioor. 



There is urgent need for greater oooporation and 
stieulua free Any Pictorial Service and the Bureau of 
Public Relations. The life of tho avenge oombat photo- 
grapher is a hasardous one, and personal aonle is of 
tha uteost lnpertanoo. Tot tins after tine, the photo- 
grapher will ask, "Are ay pictures being uaedt" This 
is particularly true of still photographers, si nos no 
critiques on their work are sent out* It is urged that 
steps be taken to infen "still" nan of the value of 
their uork in tens of publications, the press, exhibits 
and the tar Departaent. 



host photographic replacements arrived only sead- 
t rained as photographers, and with no oanbat training 
ahat soever. This lack of training has proved both 
oostly and tragic in failures and oasualties. Stamina 
and physical fitness should be onphaslsed, and the 
candidate for oanbat photography should be pre-condl - 
tiooed to meet the hnsards of the foreard areas. 



As early in the Italian campaign as lovenber IMS, a 
survey of photographic problems and conditions made 
it clear that the f/O A B's 11-87 and 11-800, under 
uhleh photographic units operate, were inadequate and 
impractical. Such organisational provisions as 
leusreel Assignment Units and similar units had to be 
abandoned and a simpler and more flexible operational 
program devised. It mas found that large photographic 
units (sueh as Production Units), using neapoas Carriers 
or trucks, oould not penetrate tho foreard areas with- 
out drawing ensaqr fire. Those factors led to the 
ectabllshmont of tho three man oanbat photo team. 




consisting of t still photograph or, t notion piotura 
ouMriHu, and s driver, and using a 4x4 l/i ton truck 
(Jaap). Suoh teams oould go far forward with a min- 
imum risk of drawing enemy firs. Operational requlre- 
■ants diotatod tha employment of drivers, fraalag 
photographers for tholr sd salons. Tha driver pro tec tad 
tha vehicle and supplies, aotad as oourier, was respon- 
sible for the BBintananoo of the vehiole, said enabled 
the photographers to oarry out a sustained mission 
without hawing to ooaaute to the ? ho to graph! o oompany, 
often many miles to the rear. 

Two ooabat photography teams were usually attached 
to an active division, one to an inaotive division or 
lesser unit in the field* They reported to and received 
the cooperation of the division 81gnal Officer, and 
worked closely with 0-2 and 0-8 in obtaining vital 
taotleal information. 

(6; Taotloal and gcographioal considerations diotated the 
establishwMnt of Photographlo Liaison Offloers with 
Corps, direct representatives of the army photographic 
of floor, working with the corps Signal Officer as 
well as 0-2 and 0-8. Their primary mission was to 
keep constantly aware of plans and operations, and 
control the taotloal disposition of photographlo per- 
sonnel to aeet the constantly shifting situation. In 
this they coordinated with the army photographlo offloer, 
achieving a looal and an over-all balance in photographic 
coverage* They also brought a definite forward-area 
leadership to the oombet teams, working out special 
photographlo asslgnsasnts and personally leading them 
on ai salons. 

(7) Beginning with the preparation for the o rushing offensive 
launohed by fifth Army on 11 hay 1944, tactloal com- 
manders found 1 no reasing need for photographs of enemy- 
held terrain. To aeet suoh requirements during the period 
1 April 1944 to 1 May 1946, the photographlo division of 
the Signal Seotlon, fifth Army, scoured 2116 low-angle 
air oblique and ground photographs from which 64,688 
enlargeme n t prints were wade and distributed to all 
combat ooemanders from army to platoon.. 

The extent to dsieh this servioe was geared into plan- 
ning operations is evidenoed by the fact that at the tlae 
fifth Army was set to drive from the Sorthern Appenlnes 









into tho Po Talley, noorl y mry foot of — oy t o 14 ter- 
rain feeing our divi si on* had boon photographed aad 
thousand a of prlato aad poaoraaaa aoro la tho hands of 
troops* This seme terrain had also boon photographed 
when ooTarod with snow, aad our oa linos had also boon 
photographed fro* ths viewpoint of tho o n ssy, so as to 
dotorains ths vulnerability of our defensive positions. 

from tho standpoint of photographic operations, the 
aetheds employed were simple yet often net with ha sards 
of ear* To ahhieve tho desired results from the air, for 
example, it was neeassary to fly low over fringes of e n e n y- 
held terrain well within range of snail arms fire* Before 
the flight, the photographer coordinated the details of the 
mission with the pilot. The course usually paralleled the 
objective at an altitude of approximately 2000 feet, and 
1000 feet ground distanoe* Tho flying speed was about 60 
alias per hour* Under these olrounstanoes, the trained 
still photegrapher was usually able in one sweep te shoot 
a series of overlapping photographs suitable for a panoi 
type paste-up. 






Terrain piotures made from peaks and ground observation 
paste presented fewer obstacles and a better opportunity for 
technically perfect pictures* Tot the sans hasards of mur 
remained* Here, extreme care was required ef the phote- 
grapher in his approach to the OP, to avoid any breach ef 
security and bring down enemy fire. 

lo hard and fast rule holds true for air or ground 
photographs* The number of piotures in a panorama varies 
with the photographic mission* Generally, a series contains 
from 6 to It pictures with a 28jl overlap* 

is originally oonoelved, ths service was designed to 
furnish assistance to 0-2 and 0-8 in planning future opera- 
tions* But during the period the eervioe has been available, 
the uses to which the photographs have been put has increased 
in direct proportion to the increased demand for them* In- 
stead of making a few sets of eaeh series for staff sections, 
as originally planned, the distribution prior to the final 
drive reached a high of seventy 8x10 prints of eaoh negative, 
excluding army and corps regular distribution* 

This quantity of prints appears excessive unless the 
newly found uses of the pictures are considered* first, 
it was found that many American soldier*, and in aaam oases 
junior officers, had difficulty in reading military maps* 

But by superimposing grid lines on the panoramic prints, a 
quicker and more accurate interpretation of the terrain 





could be Mte. In addition, the distribution of priata aa 
treated pn front lino platoon leaders a far aoro acourata 
and aloar ldoa of #iat enamy-held torraln looked Ilka than 
any nap* Enemy dofonoaa, objectives and aaat advantageous 
route a of approaah could ba thoroughly studied. Infantry 
support alaaasnta oould ba nora intelligently dl rooted, and 
in turn oeuld parforn tholr niaalona aoro aat 1 af actor ily 
when annotated photo a ooro utilised aa references. 

la the uaa af artillery, terrain prints proved of great 
aaaistanoa in fire diraatlon control, partioularly where 
tanka aara uaad aa aa If -pro polled artillery* Bach tank area 
uaa supplied a grldded and annotated panorama of the aaotor 
in mhioh they earn to operate* Thus dth the aid af terrain 
pi at urea dim a barrage uaa required on a speelfle objective, 
a poaltlro ldontifloatlon of the target uaa easier ta estab- 
lish and the Information nora anally disseminated ta the 
separata arena* 



Another uaa ta mhiah these pictures uere put has been 
in the Interrogation of prisoners of sar* The percentage 
of PWs unable ta read nllitary naps uaa surprisingly high* 

But u h an c on-fronted with panoramic pictures af familiar ter- 
rain, Pws readily identified the laaatlon of inatal latloaa , 
defensive positions, ate. 

Ta make terrain photographs, the standard PH-104 (Speed 
Oraphie) oamara, with the addition of longer lenses, proved 
most ideal bath from the air and fro* the grossed* It uaa 
found that a IB inch lams for ground photography, and aa 
8 ta 10 inch Iona far aerial nark gave the best results* 
Piltsrs, 1-1 and Aoro-2 ware used and found helpful in svt- 
tlag through ground base dilch othend so ob sour red the vital 
details of terrain sought* 

Uniform and detailed o options wore necessary if users 
uere to ba properly oriented and informed. To insure aeouraey 
and completeness, a printed form was made up, calling for the 
fol lowing informations Oeographioal name of objective, map 
refe r e n ce, coordinates of the objective, aainuth from samara 
in relation to objective, camera position (from sir sr ground 
OP), focal length of Ions and state of eeether* The result 
•f the use of this printed form mas complete baels informa- 
tion necessary for most aeeurats interpretation of tho ter- 
rain photographs* 

To maintain speed in processing and delivery of these 
terrain pictures, a speeinl s e mi m o bile laboratory, devoted 





Photographic SOP raquirti that all negatives bo shipped 
to tho tor Do par twit with tho loo at poooiblo delay* Ho v 
oro r, during tho atotio port o da auoh oa fifth krmy experieac< 
during tho viator IMMt, it woo noooasory to hold tho ter- 
roia no go tiro a for prolonged period a. Unite shifted, wore 
relieved, other a bongo a occurred, end it be none noooaaory to 
supply reprints* ■ogstivea were therefore held until it woo 
oertoin that there would be no further dansnd for pictures 
of a particular sector already photographed* 



Changes ranwindad from this theater to T/O * B'a 11-87 and 
11-600 have resulted in certain Modifications , a lari fl cation, 
sad seep reel see* Bo waver, the salient points dll again be 



a* The arbitrary aeeigneoet of grades and ratings far 
enlisted aen according to "the Job* has been Ignored of 
necessity* Irani nation of either t/o 6 B 11-67 or 11-600 
will denonotrste the foot that higher grades and ratings are 
given to rear area photographers working shore no dangers 
and hardships are involved, dile non ds are axpeoted and 
req u ired to go Into the eedat areas are authorised an aver- 
age of at least one grade lower par wan* 




ul of tho work do bo b> laboratory wporiatM 
Justify a Tab Is of Or plat sat loo authorising a 
loast four oaptaiaa ia oaoh photo graphic o«ap 
uodor t/O k S 11-5T. 



Of Under tho proaoat T/O b I' a, photocrap hors aro 
authorised oarblaoa or rifloa for defensive purposes, am 
all efforts to changs this authorlaatioa ia favor of pis* 
tol, automatic. Cal. tf, hairs ast with fallara on tbs 
ground that "sash oaapoa a aro net sffootios for defeasimi 
purposes” • This a ta tenant has been refuted tins and api 
by photographic personnel la tho oanbat areas, oho bars 
found tbs .46 autonatls bn sffootios dsfansioe ssapan. 
combat photographer's mis sloe is photography, and it has 
been found that a oarblne or rifle is too anliirsoes for 
tbs photographer to perform his duties offioisntly. bp 
lsnoo has indioatod that tho photographer under stress « 
front lino battle conditions, mill discard tho ewborsom 
rifle or oarblne in favor of bis camera, thee hss curing 
totally u narmed. 




Copy/bhd/fl July 1MB 



HEADQUARTERS IT CORPS 



WE COIQ'AITDITC GKWEHAL 




2 Somber 1944 



SUBJECT t Operational Ground Photography 

TO t Tha Contending General Fifth Army (Attni Big Off*) 
AFO 444, 0. S. A nay 



1* During tha Months since IT Corps became operational, the Fifth 
Any Pictorial Service has furnished this headquarters and troops operat- 
ing under IT Carps, many valuable photographs of terrain which have proved 
their north for operational purposes* 



2* Further exploitation of this servioe seems highly desirable 
and practicable in light of past experience, and in view of the fact that 
the type of photograph produced by APB is such that lends itself to a 
quick recognition of features an the ground by tha average laymen* In 
short, "a picture is worth 10,000 words" • 



B. Extensive use has been made, for Instance, of oblique photos 
taken with ground cameras from subs and oomaanding vantage points in 
connection with interrogation of PW’e* Captive soldiers of only mediocre 
intelligence have responded quickly, ^ten presented with this type of 
pi o tore, by painting to positions and Installations occupied by their 
units an the ground* The same reaction is not forthcoming in some 
eases, experience has taught, when prisoners have been questioned with 
a map or vertical photo. 

4* It has been oonoelved from an aotual study of operations on 
an OP that personnel functioning at such installations would benefit 
Innoo curably if they had photographs of the area to their front, from 
#ileh they could mere efficiently direct fires and other operations* 

This has been satisfactorily tested by us* 

6. The examples cited of hoe APS photographs have been used for 
operational purposes merely indicate a field that is still open far 
development* Its potentialities will be limited only by the 1mA gi Ac- 
tion ef those Ao seek to take advantage of it and the facilities 
available to produce the photographs* 

4* It is with this realisation, therefore, of the value of 
photography aa a visual aid in oombat operations, that a reoo emenda- 
tion is mado that APS be given as one of ita missions tha furthering 
of oombat ops rations by this pi o to rial assistance, and that all naoes- 
sary equipment be provided to deliver the photos in quantity and rapidly* 



Insl #5 



RIU18 D. CRI TTBMBE&0KR 
Major General, U.B* Army 
Commanding 



L 





APO 19 0. S. ARMY 



001.611 (DT) 8 IOTMb«r 1944 



SUBJSCTi Panoranlo Ploturee Taka a by Signal Corps 

TO i Cn— ndlng Oeneral, Fifth Army, APO, 484, 0. 8. Army, 

(Attentions Fifth Army Signal Officer) 

1* Photographs have ployed an Important part In the planning 
of XI Corps operations. During the Italian campaign obliques taken 
from Liaison type airplanes by a Signal Corps Photographer hare been 
used to great advantage in all phases of planning not only by the 
Corps Staff but also by subordinate units. These obliques In most 
oases have been supplemented by panoranlo views taken from an obser- 
vation post on oowandlng terrain. 

2. a. Panoranlo views were particularly valuable to this 
Headquarters in planning the MIITUR10 - FORMXA operations In May 1944, 
where a strong defensive position had to be overrun. They again 
proved useful during the operation from GOBI to SOUS in June 1944. 

b. Before the start of the offensive against the 00THIC 
line In September, panoranlo views of the terrain were furnished 
lower headquarters of II Corps by the attaohed APB personnel. They 
proved very helpful In planning operations, supplementing nap and 
aerial mosalo studies. 

S. It Is believed that, if prints of obliques and panoranlo 
views can be provided in sufficient numbers, these plotures will be 
of value to subordinate oowanders down to include platoon leaders. 

4. It Is reo aw ended > 

a. That photographio section. Signal Corps, be oapable 
of furnishing panorasde photographs and obliques taken from Liaison 
type of airplanes. 

b. Slnoe provision nust be node for rapid developewnt, 
printing, and delivery to lower units, the neeessary equipment 
should be available within the Corps. 




Inol # 6 




The Adjutant General's Of flea 
Washington 



May 6 , 191*3 



AO 210.31 (U-2?-li3 )OB-S-D-M 
SUBJECT 1 Field Photography 



Camnander-ln-Chlaf , 

Southeast Pacific Area) 

Coneanding Generals, 

U. 3. Army Forces In the 

Earth African Theater of Operations) 

U. S. Any Forces in the 
South Pacific Area; 

U. S. Any Farces in China, Buna and 
India (Forward Echelon)) 

U. S. Any Forces in China, Buna and 
India (Rear Echelon)) 

Hawaiian Department) 

U. S. Any Forces in the European Theater 
of Opentions) 

U. S. Any Forces in the Middle East) 

Alaska Defense Command . 

1. Analysis of photographic material currently received from 
Theaters of Operation involving Ground and Service Force activities shows 
inadequate use of photographic media and indicates the neoeeslty for an 
organised procedure in the field to insure that all services obtain the 
visual aid material essential for field and staff usa. Included in such 
material would be visual reproduction of conditions, tactics, supply pro- 
blems and operations, and of oaptured enemy materiel) in addition, material 
far training films, public relations, historical records, etc. Photo- 
graphic companies and units are now authorised and several are operating 
in this country and abroad. 

2. In order to effectively direct and coordinate photographic activi- 
ties in each Theater of Operations in the field, it is directed that a quail* 
fled officer with a pp ropr i ate rank be designated and assigned to the Staff 
of the Theater Commander, preferably in the Signal Section of the Head- 
quarters, and charged specif ically with the staff functions connected with 
photographic activities. 

3 . When qualified officers are not available within a theater a 
request for them should be made to the War Department. 

By order of the Secretary of Wart 



TOt The 

The 



COPIES FURNISHED 1 

The Commanding General, 

Western Defenee Command) 

The Division of the War Department 
General Staff. 



/•/ J A ULIO 
J. A. ULIO 
Major General 
The Adjutant General 





HEADQUARTER! UHITSD SIATES A RUT FORCES 
PACiriC OCEAS AREAS 
AFO 966 



CIRCULAR) 
10. 91) 



EXTRACT 



12 June 1946 



8ECT10I IT 



ORQA1IXATIOI OP ARMT PICTORIAL SERVICE* - 1. In order properly to 
coord In* to tb* photographic activities In the Pacific Ooean Arons, on 
A ray Piotorisl Serrioe la established &a a staff and operating agency 
under tha Signal Offloor HUSAFPOA. 

2. Organisation, a* The Army Plotorial Barries will comprise 
a staff sub-seotion in tha Signal Offioa. HD1APP0A. a aantral photograph- 
ic laboratory, an adranoa photogra phi o laboratory, a oantral film and 
equipment exchange. a»A such photographio installations, activities, 
parsonnal, and troops as may ba asalgnad or attnohad to it* 

b. All Signal Corps photofrap hlo units and organisations pre- 
santly aaaignad to bass and othar oosasands will ba reassigned to 9SAPP0A. 
Photographic detachments and taaaa will ba attacnad to loswr soheloos 
of con-jnand for specific nissions or for indafinita periods as the situa- 
tion may raquira. 

6. Missions Tbs Mission of tha Amy Plotorial Sorrleo is as 
follows i 



a. Tha production of still and notion picture ante rial with- 
in all achalons of command for usa in prosecution of tha war* Production 
in tho following categories is established with tha following general 
priority of importance t 



Priority 1: Combat and nsws oorerage for public relations 

purposes. 

Operational er taotlcal uses. 

Intelligence use. 

Special Mar Department or HUSAFPOA photographic 
projects (when indicated) 



Priority 2 1 Training use. 
Priority 3 i Technical use. 




Priority 4i Official r coord uac 



b. Operation of a central collecting, clearing, and for- 
warding agency for all photographic product* produced in the Pacific 
Ooeaa Area*, except those produced by A ray Air Perec units, detach- 
cents of Museia of Medioal Arte and Sciences, and prints for publio 
relations use. 



e. Operation ef a film and equipment exchange eerrioe 
to provide training films, orientation films, and projection equip- 
ment to all echelons of oouand. 

4. Staff functions t The staff fractions of this service are 
as follows t 

a. Plannin for photographic coverage of operations. 

St 

b. Planning ef notion picture and still picture projects* 

c. Preparation ef policy directives, letters of instruc- 
tion, and recommendations for action by this head- 
quarters on all photographlo natters* 

d. Maintenance of oloso liaison with the Public Relations 
Offioor, Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2, other staff 
aeetiona of 9U5APPQA, photographic agencies of the Any 
Air Poroes, lavy. Marine Corps, and Coast Ouard and 
subordinate headquarters on photographic matters, and 
photographic agencies of higher headquarters. 

e* Establishment of priorities of work. 

f. Preparation ef standing operating procedures for all 
photographlo activities and film and equlpnent exchanges. 

g. Supervision of the operation of theater photographic 
laboratories. 

h* Supervision of the operation of photographlo personnel, 
teens, and units operating on the theater level* 

i. Supervision of the execution of «r Department and 
HTJ&APFOA directives on photographlo matters* 

j* Supervision of the operation of the Central Film and 
Equlpnent Exchange* 

k* Supervision of operations of radio-photo teens* 

1* Advising supply and other agencies on photographlo 
equipment end supply natters* 



c 



m. Technical Inspection of phoUptphl* and film and 
equi pment opormtlons la loaor echelons of ooMaad 
as dlroetod by thm CiTandlng General, USAPPOA. 

6. Operating functional Tho operating function* are as follows ■ 

a. Investigation and promotion of photographic coverage 
possibilities by aa in raining diroot and close liaison 
and cooperation with public relations news desks and 
other oeuroes of information. 

b. Screening of all requests for photographic work in 
accordance with theater policies. 

o. Assignment of Signal Corps photographers and teams 
and arrangements for necessary cooperation, trans- 
portation and similar matters* 

d. Direction of all Signal Corps photographers, oamera- 
men, and teaas operating on theater level. 

e. Operation of film processing and printing facilities 
for fTUSAPPOA and other headquarters as di rooted. 

f. Receipt, shipment, and delivery of film and photo- 
graphio products, except A ray Air Force products and 
prints for publio relations purposes. 

g. Establishment of priorities of work in those oases 
where priorities have not been established by higher 
authority. 

k. Operation of Central Film and Equipment Exchange dis- 
tributing training films, orientation films, special 
films, 16 ms projection equipment, and projection 
accessories for use of HU8APFQA troops and film and 
equipment exchanges serving lower echelons of enmani. 
The distribution of entertainment films remains under 
control of Special Servloes. 

1* Maintenance of reoords on the distrubwtien and allo- 
oation of all projection oquipmsnt within 9DSAFPQA. 

J* Operation of radio-photo facilities. 

(S20.2P0A) 



. 






BY COMMAND Of LIBUTB1AIT MORAL NIC ASDBOVi 
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CLASH L. RUrrBsH 
Major Oanaral, OSC 
Chiof of Staff 



/■/ Krnaat S. UoUahon 
KRNKST S. MaMAHOM 
Jolonal, AC® 

Aotlng Adjutant Oanaral 
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ARMT PICTORIAL SUiVICE 
STILL PICTURX SECTION 
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PHOTOGRAPHS RECEIVED FOR LIBRARTi 1942 



Buropeen Theater 
Peclfio^lsiatle Theat 
Aaerioan Tbaater 



1943 





Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


Oct. Ifov. 


Deo. . 

f 




4535 


3750 4401 


1382 


ST 


3351 


2814 2719 


3823 ; 




953 


271 386 


358 



TOTAL fro* Oversea* 

TOTAL from Continental U.S. 
GRAND TOTAL RECEIVED 



2034 1344 2475 3560 6156 4729 7901 

5785 4173 4362 3364 3572 6307 4733 



6835 7506 8563 
2582 3916 1748 



5633 7136 5063 9749 8839 

38 73 70 34 5892 6655 3235 

7819 5717 6857 6944 9728 11036 12634 9506 14170 10955 16404 12074 9417 1H22 10311^ 

Tot*l la 'SC* fll* lit of Booth U3159U5537 U835415O3671519O9l6312016595216838217H851732^751051T7847179H9180O3f 8086l 
ToUl In lino file l»t of Month No tabulation kept on this total.. 

Total ■•lSSffir^a©' file 1811 2742 1301 883 828 1248 « 

^ Total selected for Teeoo fil. 2371 4718 2397 3187 1962 946 ► 

Total oolootod for filA _ 

TOTAL In library end of aonth ■ 



/,18? 746O 3698 4070 2790 2194 



\ 



P LAC-EL H CLASSIFUL PILE(beginr ir.g Cct.1944) 

Total bald In B.P .R. 

So. fro* Service Cc*nands destroyed (or returned as of January 1944 or before) 154 

' ■ sent toKAC Hd^ra. . 

lo. froa Thee tars not eels cted-RETURNED O'. 232EAS .... 

No. classified by 8.P.R. - Held in Still Section-Editorial Subeection- 



3608 






IVlir 1 ‘ * — — — 

FBtSOKNZL in Section 

Offloars (1 part tine until Dec. 24, 1942) 1 
Civil Up* 


1 1 
23 
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25 
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29 
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2 


2 

31 


2 

31 


2 

30 


2 2 
35 36 


UL-HIim UP MOTIVE" 






















Total sent to Air Farces 






















Total reo'd froa Air Forces 




















_r 


Total used by BFR for Special Raleaeee 


175 70 


77 


23 




_2i_ 






40 


.22 
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PHOTOGRAPHS REQUESTED FROM LIBRARTi 
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Any Air Faroes 














707 


400 


243 


347 790 • 


Any Grcund Faroes 














1257 


1503 


5052 


1142 1912! 


Any Service Faroes 














23894 16126 30145 16767 19620? 


Bureau of Publlo Relations 














18648 13979 22204 18164 23056 


Public 














1792 


1162 


2129 


1635 1272 j 


Other Govt. Agencies 














1565 24184 13145 13139 8273 i 
















210 


225 


206 


247 316 


Officers' Portraits 

■ 
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TOTAL FURNISHED on request 

AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTION! 

Any Ground farces 
General Staff 
A ray Service forces 

Aray Air Porces 
Kavy Depart* er.t 
American P.ed Cross 
VARIOUS THEATERS 

TOTAL on autanatlc distribution! 



48073 57579 73124 51441 52239 



Jan. 


Peb. 


Mar. April May June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. Jan. 


Peb. Mar. April May 


4634 


3513 


2715 


971 906 3549 


3592 


5154 


5336 


59-£ 
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7755 e -365 


8233 12061 1 1.88a. 3885 


3895 


1749 


3017 


668 1469 576 
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1459 


1443 


3 528 2424 


2244 J 319 > 7611 * 7U 


201 


60 


47 


110 1 0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 
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11 5 453 37 



Color Fila 01 ™ 10J 

8730 5321 5779 1749 2376 4125 5U4 5880 6625.7387 7096 ' 283 Ilf 33 IC468 15405 19353 18907 U701 

3104 1372 2542 2446 3425 1489 1396 1230 1875 845 730 { f-58 733 737 715 450 290 313 

11834 6693 8321 4195 5801 5 614 6510 7110 8500'* 8232 7 g L6 jlM41 12606 11265 16120 19803 10^07 15OI4 

1821 081 840541 865571 8780 51890m 89781190712 191 8^3iS0V8^9443819563Ol' , 67O5l'>7 44199173201051202601 203794 
58057 60564 69436 939U 96742100000 103145106 934 1 ~ 4796117806' 123 1 57 128 580136% 1 148.6671.58652 170534 186380 

1946 2503 1248 1272 704 931 1141 1^75 1310 u.91 1975 659 1609 3878 1550 1193 1635 ^3 

2507 8872 24478 2828 3258 3145 3789 3667 4197 rvi 8 5351 5423 T/’I 12116 10185 11682 15846 1U69 

4453 11375 25726 4100 3962 4076 4 9 30 4942 5507 4119 1C748\|766S 13677 2 2^5 H770 ISI28 lmin 17067 

244618 25W9328D19285819 289781 2938572 9878 7303729 309236313 435325259 ^752 734l204>J9193 781 89393317AlJVy> ; v«t.o/. 

43*2^ I 1383 4097 8721 2535 2253 629 395 

801 768 

2507 . . , 9 ? 6 . “? 9 . .42 6 £f 3 $ $ 3 4f 

jgacx 5,366 11,399 2,652 
19,91316^03 

JJ81 — 000 95* 1839* 1538» 1580» 216» 2993 11 4111* — '-Ct* — — 



18110 17067 



Vkl II IVTWd "7he3e totals are fcr tr.t aonth cumulative. 

(13 civilians (TK..CPC 

2 I.D.jppr^l 5 d^..) , 3 t L X 'V L 5 



4 4 

39 37 42 46 43 42 41 39 40 38 36 

194 1447 1865 421 227 372 1 0 0 - 

431 1 6 - 0 0 0 48 161 29- 

84 49 81 119 178 262 258 284 234 2™ -/fc 

- ■ ■ - - - - ■ _ - * * - **"' v 



290 185 120 e2 



397 229 100 400 350 806 1045 993 1246 1008 371 491 

4798 3214 1133 1780 5846 2714 5287 2249 1731 1812 2130 2211 

23762 17435 22665 18857 25523 22722 27050 28252 18403 12402 29404 11774 

18493 20219 12862 11938 23786 19583 18177 28332 22607 20661 21443 3' >936 

1499 3624 2635 1842 1927 2430 1191 2606 2353 2778 206 5 2P66 

14450 9591 9313 4149 4532 U81 4387 7797 24458 9?52 7230 4471 

252 264 432 608 685 565 226 516 519 440 622 e05 



63651 54576 49140 39574 6 26 49 53301 5736 370745 



881 274 405 404 

3705 3818 1151 1611 
15224 1947219787 12966 
24328 21 '2 526362 19307 
2040 1891 1952 2121 
5965 2968 4080 4349 
681 606 661 314 
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54398 41072 48811 uE 
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